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THE 


HARVARD GRADUATES’ MAGAZINE. 


Vor. XXII.— MARCH, 1914.— No. 87. 





THE HARVARD-TECHNOLOGY AGREEMENT. 


[The following agreement between the Massachusetts Institute of Technology and 


Harvard University was approved by the Harvard Corporation at their meeting on 
>? 


Dee. 29, 1913. The Technology Corporation accepted it by 29 affirmative votes to 2 
on Jan, 12, 1914, and on the same day the Harvard Board of Overseers confirmed it by 
21 votes to 1 in the negative. — Ep.]} 


In this agreement, “the Institute ” means the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, and “the University” means Harvard University. It is 
understood that any action of the President and Fellows of Harvard College 
shall require the consent of the Board of Overseers wherever such consent 
is necessary under the laws governing the University. 

I. The University and the Institute shall be unaffected in name, or- 
ganization, title to and rights over property, or in any other way not 
specifically mentioned in this agreement. 

II. The University and the Institute shall codperate in the conduct of 
courses leading to degrees in Mechanical, Electrical, Civil and Sanitary 
Engineering, Mining and Metallurgy, and in the promotion of research 
in those branches of Applied Science. The courses and research shall be 
conducted in accordance with the provisions of this agreement and on the 
site in Cambridge recently acquired by the Institute bordering on Massa- 
chusetts Avenue and the Charles River Embankment or on any other 
site that may be agreed upon should future conditions render an exten- 
sion or change of site desirable. 

III. Subject to the reservations hereinafter set forth the University 
shall devote to the purposes referred to in Section II the net income of 
all funds that are credited on its books to the Lawrence Scientific 
School; also the use of all machinery, instruments, and equipment that 
are suited to these purposes and that the University does not in its opin- 
ion need more urgently for other purposes ; also not less than three-fifths 
of the net income of the Gordon McKay Endowment; also the income of 
all property that it may acquire hereafter for the promotion of education 
or research in the branches of Applied Science referred to in Section II; 
also such further sums as it may from time to time feel able to contribute. 
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IV. Subject to the reservations hereinafter set forth, the Institute shall 
devote to the purposes referred to in Section II all funds, or the income 
of all funds, that it now holds or hereafter acquires for the promotion of 
education or research in the branches of Applied Science mentioned in 
that section, and in addition to this as much of the funds, or the income 
of funds, that it holds for general purposes as is not in its opinion more 
urgently required for other purposes. 

V. Students’ fees for courses in the branches of Applied Science men- 
tioned in Section II shall be devoted to the purposes referred to in that 
section. These fees shall for the first ten years be deemed to be contrib- 
uted by the two institutions in the proportion of the numbers of the stu- 
dents following these courses in the Institute and in the University’s Gradu- 
ate Schools of Applied Science, respectively, during the year 1913-14. At 
the end of ten years a different arrangement shall be made, if, in the- 
opinion of the two Corporations, it appears to be more equitable. The fees 
of students pursuing courses in the subjects referred to in Section II in 
the University’s Graduate Schools of Applied Science at the time when 
this agreement is adopted shall be unaffected by any change brought 
about by this agreement. For all other students the amount of the fees for 
complete courses leading to those degrees of the Institute and of the Uni- 
versity that are granted through the operation of this agreement shall be 
$250 per annum until changed by agreement between the two Corpora- 
tions. The amount of fees for partial courses and for research shall be de- 
termined as may be agreed upon from time to time. 

VI. The funds available for education and research in the branches of 
Applied Science referred to in Section II shall be expended through the 
Bursary of the Institute in the payment of salaries, the maintenance of 
scholarships, the care of grounds, and the erection and maintenance of 
buildings and equipment or otherwise as may be agreed upon from time 
to time, it being expressly provided that all proposed appropriations shall 
be approved by the Corporation that supplies the funds, and that build- 
ings shall be erected only from the share of the funds supplied by the In- 
stitute. 

VII. All members of the Instructing Staff in the departments of 
Mechanical, Electrical, Civil and Sanitary Engineering, Mining and 
Metallurgy, who give instruction in courses leading to the degrees both of 
the University and of the Institute, shall be appointed and removed by 
the Corporation that pays their salaries after consultation with the other 
Corporation. 

VIII. All students registered at the Institute in the various numbered 
professional courses covered by Section II that lead to degrees of the Uni- 
versity shall be deemed to be prospective candidates for such degrees, 
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unless they signify a contrary intention, and shall be entitled to the same 
rights and privileges as students in the professional schools of the Uni- 
versity. 

IX. The President or Acting President of the Institute shall be the 
executive head for all the work carried on undef this agreement. As an 
evidence of his responsibility in directing it he shall make an annual re- 
port to both Corporations. When any future President or Acting Presi- 
dent is to be selected, the President or acting President of the University 
shall be invited to sit with the committee that recommends the appoint- 
ment of a President or Acting President to the Corporation of the Insti- 
tute. 

X. As soon as this agreement goes into effect, the Faculty of the 
Institute shall be enlarged by the addition thereto of the professors, 
associate professors, and assistant professors of Mechanical, Electrical, 
Civil and Sanitary Engineering, Mining and Metallurgy, in the Uni- 
versity’s Schools of Applied Science. These persons shall acquire the 
titles and privileges of the same rank in the Institute while retaining their 
titles and privileges in Harvard University, and the terms and conditions 
of their employment and their salaries shall be unaffected by the change. 
The professors, associate professors, and assistant professors of the Insti- 
tute in the departments of Mechanical, Electrical, Civil and Sanitary En- 
gineering, Mining and Metallurgy, shall acquire the titles and privileges 
of the same rank in Harvard University while retaining their titles and 
privileges in the Institute, and the terms and conditions of their employ- 
ment and their salaries shall be unaffected by the change. All professors, 
associate professors, and assistant professors appointed under the operation 
of Section VII shall have the titles and privileges of professors of the Uni- 
versity and of the Institute, including the right to benefit from the pension 
systems of both institutions. 

Additions to the Faculty of the Institute shall be made by the appoint- 
ment of professors, associate professors, or assistant professors under the 
operation of Section VII, or by the Corporation of the Institute for other 
purposes. The Faculty constituted as indicated above shall, subject to 
such directions as may be given by the Corporation of the Institute, pre- 
scribe the courses and conditions of entrance thereto leading to all degrees 
granted by the Institute. The same Faculty shall, subject to such diree- 
tions as may be given by the Corporation of the University, prescribe the 
courses and conditions of entrance thereto leading to all degrees _— 
by the University under the operation of this agreement. 

XI. Degrees shall be conferred by the Institute and by the University 
acting separately on the recommendation of the Faculty referred to in 
Section X. 
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XII. It is expressly provided that, as regards the funds and property 
of the University and of the Institute respectively referred to in Sections 
III and IV, this agreement shall be subject to any special terms and re- 
quirements upon which such funds and property may be held; and any 
property or funds that* may be held at any time by either Corporation 
under such terms and restrictions as would prevent their use precisely as 
is indicated in this agreement, shall, nevertheless, be used by the two Cor- 
porations respectively for the support, benefit or encouragement of a 
coéperative effort in the field of education and research in engineering 
and mining in such manner as may be permissible or in accordance with 
the trusts upon which they may be held. 

XIII. Whereas, doubts might arise as to the legal effect of an omission 
from this agreement of any provision for its termination, it is hereby pro- 
vided that the agreement may be terminated either by the University or 
by the Institute, but that no termination shall be made except upon notice 
from one party to the other of at least five years unless a shorter time be 
mutually agreed upon. 

XIV. This agreement shall take effect when finally adopted and ap- 
proved by the Corporation and Board of Overseers of the University and 
the Corporation of the Institute ; and the codperation referred to in Section 
II shall begin when the Institute is ready to open courses in Engineering 
and Mining on the site in Cambridge mentioned in that Section. 









[With the public announcement of the agreement, the following statements by the 
presidents of the two institutions were given out. See also President Lowell’s Report 
later in this issue. } 


STATEMENT BY PRESIDENT LOWELL. 


Friends of Harvard University and the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology — and they have many friends in common — have long deplored 
the rivalry of two schools of engineering competing on opposite sides of 
a river. The disadvantages have been made even more evident by the de- 
cision of the Institute to cross the Charles ; but the difficulty of making 
an arrangement satisfactory to both parties has hitherto been very great, 
and in fact the obstacles to a combination between rival institutions sup- 
ported by and serving the same community have been one of the grave 
defects of higher education in America. This difficulty seems at last to 
have been overcome here by a plan for codperation in the conduct of one 
school of engineering and mining. The plan is favorable to both institu- 
tions. Both gain thereby. Which gains the most can probably not be de- 
termined, and certainly has not been computed, for the leading motive 
with the authors of the agreement has lain in another plane. Both institu- 
tions exist for the promotion of instruction and research. Each is a means 
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to an end larger than itself, the welfare of the community as a whole ; 
and that both acting in concert can further this end better than either 
working alone cannot be doubted. By the combination of resources and 
momentum a school ought to be maintained unequalled on this continent 


and perhaps in the old world. 
A. Lawrence Lowell, ’77. 


STATEMENT BY PRESIDENT MACLAURIN. 


The advantages of codperation between the Institute and Harvard have 
long been the subject of discussion. With reference to the present plan 
of codperation, I beg to make the following statements : 

1. The Honorable Richard Olney, in a carefully considered legal opin- 
ion, says : “* Codperation between educational institutions for a legitimate 
purpose common to both is certainly not illegal and in this case wholly 
desirable. The ‘Agreement’ seems to me to spell codperation and noth- 
ing more, involves no merger of corporations or their property interests, 
and can be carried into effect without violation of charters or of the trusts 
upon which funds are held.” ; 

2. Its adoption by the Corporation is unanimously recommended by the 
Executive Committee. 

3. It is approved by each of the last five presidents of the Alumni As- 
sociation, and by the President-Elect. The president of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation, Mr. Frederic H. Fay, writes : “ I heartily commend this effort on 
your part, and I believe that when it is found that an agreement, such as 
you have proposed, can be carried out to the satisfaction of the authorities 
of both institutions, you will find that you have the great body of Tech 
Alumni behind you, and that you will have added to the prestige, and 
usefulness and strength of the Institute.” 

4. It is approved by all the Heads of the Institute’s Departments that 
are directly affected and by all the other senior members of the Faculty 
who have been consulted with reference to it. 

5. It leaves the Institute so entirely independent that it can appoint 
any officer or instructor that it pleases, it can appropriate its funds as it 
pleases, and it can make any regulations that it pleases with reference to 
the courses leading to its degree. 

I believe that the adoption of this agreement is a forward step of very 
great import to the future of education in this country. Incidentally, it 
would be of great advantage to each of the codperating institutions, but 
it would be especially significant in the emphasis that it would give to the 
fact, so often overlooked, that educational institutions do not exist for 
themselves and that their sole duty is to make the best provision that can 
possibly be made for those who are rising to manhood and for their suc- 
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cessors. Under the scheme of codperation here proposed, it would be 
possible to maintain a much stronger school of applied science than either 
institution alone could furnish, and it would be possible to keep that 
school practically unrivaled in America, and indeed, in the world. 
Richard C. Maclaurin, h ’10. 





THE FITNESS OF THE INORGANIC WORLD FOR 
LIFE. 


THE harmonies of nature can never cease to be a delight and 
a riddle to observant and thoughtful men. As well in the efficacy 
of organic structures and processes as in the beneficence, not un- 
conditioned to be sure, of the outer world, they appear on every 
hand. With the growth of scientific knowledge they seem to be- 
come even more numerous and admirable, and in some respects not 
less perplexing. Darwin’s triumphant theory of natural selection, 
however, long ago gave an account of the evolution of organic har- 
monies, and appeared to reduce them all to the mould of blind 
mechanical causation. 

Whatever the fate of this still open theory, it is certain that the 
results which the study of organic evolution discloses — adaptations 
of life to its environment — are not the only instances of fitness in 
the world. For of course many of the phenomena of inorganic 
nature, like the stability of the solar system and the enduring 
movements of the waters of the earth, are the very conditions which 
permit at all any life as we know it. Without some favorable 
qualities of the environment no adaptation could take place. Such 
fitnesses might, indeed, be accidental, and, accordingly, not theoreti- 
eally significant ; they are,nevertheless, real; and they have occa- 
sionally, since Darwin’s time, aroused passing comment, without 
entering the main current of scientific thought. Now, whatever the 
final judgment upon either organic or inorganic harmonies may 
be, biological fitness is manifestly a mutual relationship. The or- 
ganism and the environment each fits, and is fitted by, the other. 

In “ The Fitness of the Environment”? it has been my aim, 


1 [It is the purpose of the Magazine to print from time to time brief, authentic state- 
ments of important original investigations of Harvard’s scientific researchers. In the 
following article, Prof. L. J. Henderson has, at the Editor’s request, summarized views 
which are being widely discussed. — Ep.] 

2 New York: The Macmillan Company, 1913. 
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from the abstract standpoint of physics and chemistry, to state the 
facts concerning the fitness of the inorganic world. This has turned 
out to be far more notable and extensive than biologists had sup- 
posed. The very nature of the cosmic process and of the physical 
and chemical phenomena of matter and energy bring about not 
only stability of the solar system, but very great stability of land 
and sea. Thus the temperature of the earth is far more equable 
than it could be if the composition of the surface of the earth were 
other than it is. Thus the alkalinity of the ocean possesses a con- 
staney which is nearly perfect, and this depends alone upon certain 
unique properties of carbonic acid. Thus the currents of the atmos- 
phere and of the ocean, the fall of rain and the flow of streams are 
almost ideally regular, and are so only because water is far different 
from any other substance. 

Secondly, the properties of water cause a mobilization all over 
the earth of most of the chemical elements in very large quantities, 
and no other substance could so effectively accomplish this result. 
Once mobilized, these elements penetrate everywhere, borne by 
water, and the penetrating qualities of water are unique. In this 
manner vegetation is highly favored. 

Even more significant appear what the chemist calls the prop- 
erties of the three elements, hydrogen, oxygen, and carbon, from 
which water and carbonic acid are formed. These are the most 
active of all elements (if we take account of both intensity and 
variety of activity), their compounds are the most numerous, the 
molecular structures which they form are incomparably the most 
complex and elaborate which have been brought to light. More- 
over, the energy which they yield in their mutual chemical trans- 
formations is more than other elements can provide, yet, because 
of their manifold reactions, more easy to regulate, to store, and to 
release. 

In short the primary constituents of the environment, viz., water 
and carbonic acid, substances placed upon a planet’s surface by the 
blind forces of cosmic evolution, serve with maximum efficiency to 
make stable, durable, and complex, both the living thing itself and 
the world around it. With otherwise unattainable effectiveness 
they provide both matter and energy in many forms and in great 
abundance for growth and for repair. And in the ensemble of char- 
acteristics upon which these results depend they are unique Noth- 
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ing else could replace them in these respects, for their utility 
depends upon a coincidence of many peculiar and unequaled prop- 
erties which they alone possess. It is therefore certain that in its 
abstract physical and chemical characteristics the actual environ- 
ment is the fittest possible abode of life as we know it, so far as 
the elements of the periodic system are concerned. In truth fitness 
of environment is quite as constant a component of a particular 
cease of biological fitness as is fitness of the organism, and fitness 
is quite as constantly manifest in all the properties of water and 
carbonic acid as in all the characteristics of living things. 

This relationship, though mutual, is not symmetrical. In every 
ease the particular characteristics of the organism fit a special en- 
vironment, while the abstract physical and chemical properties of 
water and carbonic acid fit the general characteristics of life. Now 
it may be shown that stability, mobility, durability, complexity, 
and availability of matter and energy are favorable not merely to 
life as we know it ; they are favorable to any mechanism, to any 
possible kind of life in this universe. For it is not by chance that 
life needs to be stable, that it needs food, that it needs to be com- 
plex if it is to evolve. Accordingly it is not for any special or 
peculiar form of life, whether life as we know it or another form, 
that this environment is the fittest. 

Just because life must be in this world of physical science, just 
because the living thing must be made of matter in space and actu- 
ated by energy in time, it is conditioned. In so far as the world is 
a physical and chemical world, life must manifest itself through 
more or less complicated, more or less durable physico-chemical 
systems. 

Accordingly it is possible to assert that the primary constitu- 
ents of the environment are the fittest for those general character- 
istics of the organism which are imposed upon the organism by the 
general characteristics of the world itself, by the very nature of 
matter and energy, space and time. I feel sure that this conclusion 
is but a clear statement of a view that has long been vaguely held 
by many chemists. 

The facts upon which this conclusion rests prove, I believe, that 
a hitherto unrecognized order exists among the properties of mat- 
ter. For the peculiarities that make things what they are have been 
found not evenly distributed among the compounds of all the ele- 
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ments, nor in such manner as the laws of chance can explain, nor 
altogether in such manner as the periodic system of the elements 
describes. If the extreme values and unique properties be consid- 
ered, very many are seen to belong to the three elements hydrogen, 
oxygen,and carbon in such an arrangement as to bring about max- 
imal stability of physical and chemical conditions and maximal 
complexity on the surface of a planet; and, further, the possibility 
of maximal complexity, durability, and activity of physico-chemical 
systems in such an environment. 

This order is masked when the properties of matter are consid- 
ered statically. It becomes evident only when time is taken into 
account, for this is the order which determines the course of cos- 
mic evolution. At present it can be only imperfectly described, 
but there is reason to hope that a clearer description is attainable, 
and if an explanation seems to be beyond our grasp, the recogni- 
tion of such order may yet serve a useful purpose by helping to 
define a little more clearly one of the riddles of existence. 


Lawrence J. Henderson, ’98. 





SEVERAL NOTABLE BOOKS.'! 


PROF. G. F. MOORE’S “HISTORY OF RELIGIONS.” 


Proressor Moore's book, which has been long awaited, will not dis- 
appoint those who have set their expectations high. It not only abounds 
in information — many intellects inherently mediocre can acquire and 
impart information — but it has the mellowness, wisdom, balance and 
insight which reveal the superior mind. The ease with which Dr. Moore 
earries his great volume of facts, the readiness with which he draws 
upon them for examples of parallels or contrasts, are not less conspicuous 
than his clearness of presentation. He seldom argues; he states: and he 
makes his statements with such skill that, in debatable matters, they 


1 History of Religions. By George Foot Moore, h °06, Professor of the History of Reli- 
gions in Harvard University. I. China, Japan, Egypt, Babylonia, Assyria, India, 
Persia, Greece, Rome. International Theological Library. (Scribners: New York. 
Cloth, 8vo, $2.50 net.) 

Mont-Saint-Michel and Chartres. By Henry Adams, ’58, with an Introduction by 
Ralph Adams Cram. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. Boards, illustrated, 4to, $6.) 

History of the Reconstruction Period, 1865-1877. Being Vol. vu of ‘‘ History of the 
United States Under the Constitution.’”? By James Schouler, ’59. (Dodd, Mead & Co. : 
New York. Cloth, 8vo, $2 net.) 

Theodore Roosevelt. An Autobiography. (Macmillan : New York. Cloth, 8vo, illus- 
trated, $2.50 net.) 
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usually contain, by implication at least, the side which he rejects as well 
as the side which he supports. Sometimes he condenses into a sentence a 
conclusion which might form the text of a treatise ; for instance : “ It is, 
perhaps, not superfluous to remind theologians that neither in the Old 
Testament nor in the New is ‘spirit’ equivalent to ‘immaterial.’” (P. 
502, n. 1.) 

In less than 600 pages, Dr. Moore summarizes the religions of the 
nine principal races of antiquity, omitting the Jews. In each case he pur- 
sues the forthright way, beginning at the chronological beginning, and 
then tracing the evolution of each religion to its highest expression and 
so on to its decline. Thanks to the simplicity of this method, the reader, 
having had a continuous view of the national, or racial religions, can re- 
turn to examine them comparatively. At pleasure, he can contrast rit- 
uals, or ethical standards; or he can draw his own inference as to the 
extent in which the various creeds affected the conduct of their disciples. 

Dr. Moore is well advised in laying special emphasis on those special 
doctrines or qualities in each religion which give it individuality. Many 
of these idiosyncrasies seem bizarre, or worse, to the modern, rationalist 
mind ; so that it is altogether desirable that in explaining them their rea- 
sonableness, as judged by the peoples who believed them, should be set 
forth : and this Dr. Moore does wherever he can. When he comes to the 
religion of later Greece and Rome, he makes fruitful use of the poets 
and philosophers who either expressed the popular religion in ideal 
terms or introduced the criticism and the skepticism by which the popular 
religion was ultimately dissolved. 

We had marked many passages for quotation, but space permits us to 
print only one. After showing that the Hindu philosophies never exerted 
any considerable influence outside of India, because of their “ inveterate 
religious particularism,” Dr. Moore continues : — 


It is, on the other hand, just because the religious thinking of the Greeks was secular 
that its influence has been unlimited. Therein lies its great and permanent interest. 
These thinkers not only restored religion to intellectual respectability ; they made of 
religious philosophy a religion for thinking men. This was their service in their own 
day, but their influence was vastly greater in after ages. Jewish, Christian, and Mos- 
lem theology is built on the foundations laid by the Greek philosophers, and its struc- 
tural lines mainly follow theirs —it is only necessary to think of Plato and Aristotle 
in the Middle Ages. Theism, mysticism and theosophy, ethics, and eschatology, in all 
these theologies have a woof of scripture and tradition, but the warp is Greek. (P. 
478.) 


With this penetrating passage, which might be matched by scores of 
others, we leave Dr. Moore’s noble contribution to American scholar- 
ship. —- X. 
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Henry ApaAms’s “ Mont-SArnt-MIcHEL AND CHARTRES.” 


For a dozen years past a few privileged readers have known Mr. 
Adams’s striking study in a privately printed edition. Now, thanks to 
Mr. Ralph A. Cram, of the American Institute of Architects, it has been 
put within reach of a larger public. We cannot doubt that the numbers 
of that public will go on increasing for a long time to come. 

In the first place, Mr. Adams writes with distinction that often rises 
into eloquence. Even his descriptions of architectural details are height- 
ened by the pertinence or charm of his phrasing. But his diction, or 
style, is merely the dress: the body and soul beneath it are his real con- 
cern, and these he interprets, describes, reveals, vivifies in masterful 
fashion. We must go back to Ruskin’s gorgeous revelation of St. Mark’s, 
in “ The Stones of Venice,” to find anything comparable to this. We do 
not imply that Ruskin and Mr. Adams write either from the same point 
of view or in the same manner: we mean simply that both have produced 
works of great literary importance about some of the world’s architectural 
masterpieces. Ruskin was only 31 when he began “ The Stones of Venice” ; 
Mr. Adams had passed threescore when he produced this work. Ruskin 
wrote with the enthusiasm of youth; he wrote from his emotions, which 
were strangely sensitive to sesthetic stimuli; his genius was intuitive ; his 
power of expression was exuberant, splendid, dithyrambice ; his faith was 
still unshaken. Mr. Adams, on the other hand, has an extraordinarily ana- 
lytical mind ; his acute esthetic sense is not so much intuitive as trained ; 
his enthusiasm is rather that of a man who, having experienced the disen- 
chantments of life to the full, consciously allows himself to be kindled by 
the visions of ideals that are dead and gone and by beauty that can never 
return ; and he writes, not with the glow and first, fine, careless rapture of 
the Romanticism of 1850, but with the restraint and sober second thought 
of the disillusionized Realism of 1900. 

You may read Mr. Adams simply in order to get his description of 
Mont-Saint-Michel and Chartres, and of the other Norman structures 
which he cites by way of collateral illustration; or you may read him 
for his interpretation of medieval life. He is as much convinced as Rus- 
kin was that the masterpieces of art— whether they be buildings or 
paintings, statues or poems, dramas or novels, are representative; and 
that this is particularly true in the case of architecture, which embodies 
collective ideals rather than individual tastes and whims. So Mr. Adams 
reconstructs the medieval society out of which St. Michael’s Church and 
the Cathedral of Chartres sprang. He shows us the daily life, the condi- 
tion of high and low, the politics, the poetry, the philosophy, the religion. 
He has the great advantage over Ruskin of being a thorough historian : 
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he knows the main currents of historic evolution ; he knows equally the 
thousand details which make up the real existence of communities and 
individuals at a given moment. The result is such an informal exposi- 
tion of middle age ideals as cannot be matched elsewhere. 

In his chapters on Abélard, the Mystics, and St. Thomas Aquinas, Mr. 
Adams probes to the very soul of the period. His comments, which touch 
topics in many fields, usually point a moral for our own time. Nothing in 
its way is more striking than his pages on the Virgin and Mariolatry. His 
description of Chartres as the outward symbol of Roman Catholicism, is 
masterly. But it is not so much isolated opinions as the complex of them 
all that makes his work remarkable. He gives the medieval its due, full 
measure ; he delights in its beauty, its naiveté, its apparent unity: but 
through even his most eloquent passages one hears the voice of the 
Preacher, modulated, indeed, but distinct, murmuring its old refrain: 
“Vanity of vanities, all is vanity!” 

The book, in addition to its obvious purpose, thus presents a searching 
commentary on life. In form and execution it is a beautiful specimen of 
rare bookmaking. 


SCHOULER’S HISTORY OF RECONSTRUCTION. 


Wiru this volume Dr. Schouler concludes his extensive history of the 
United States — a work which, he tells us in his preface, he planned nearly 
50 years ago. He is to be heartily congratulated upon the completion of 
so monumental a task. His work long since took its rank among American 
histories ; it will be generally consulted and quoted by students of the 
first century of our national life; and Dr. Schouler’s portraits of historic 
personages, not less than his opinions on most questions, will command 
wide attention. More than Mr. Rhodes, he seizes on the personal side of 
history, wherever it is feasible to do so, and thereby he gains in vividness. 

This volume is, indeed, a mosaic of reminiscences rather than a system- 
atic history. Persons who seek the latter, Dr. Schouler constantly refers to 
Mr. Rhodes’s equable and thorough narrative. Probably the most impor- 
tant contribution made by Dr. Schouler is in his account of President 
Johnson’s administration. He is one of the first historians to make large 
use of Johnson’s Papers, which only recently became accessible, and he 
supplements the information derived from them with generous reference 
to Gideon Welles’s diary. The result is a very different portrait of An- 
drew Johnson from that which passed for a true likeness during more 
than 40 years. Jolinson is rehabilitated: the charges of habitual drunk- 
enness against him are disproved ; he is shown to have been intellectually 
and politically a man of unusual ability, though he lacked tact — the qual- 
ity above all others which would have served him best. His factious, 
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wolfish assailants— Ben Butler, Thad Stevens and the rest — receive 
from Dr. Schouler severe criticism, which sounds, however, very like the 
verdict of history. 

To only one other highly contentious matter have we space to allude. 
Dr. Schouler describes the Hayes-Tilden controversy succinctly, but with 
sufficient fulness to bring out the chief points at issue. After allowing for 
intrigues by both Republicans and Democrats, he concludes that Tilden 
was legally elected ; and again, this seems to be the verdict which history, 
purged of contemporary passions, has arrived at for good. 

Dr. Schouler announces that this seventh volume is the last of his 
“History of the United States Under the Constitution.” It is not given 
to many historians to complete a work of such magnitude, carried forward 
through so many years. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. : 


Tuis is a book which cannot be described briefly. It may be divided 
into two parts — personal and political — which are often interwoven. 
All of it, to tell the truth, is charged with the Colonel’s abounding per- 
sonality, which appeals so mightily to large numbers of the American 
people, while it repels others with equal vehemence. 

To many, the first chapters, in which Col. Roosevelt describes his boy- 
hood, youth and early manhood will seem the most attractive. The form- 
ative period of celebrities has almost always a special charm. In this case, 
the generation which has come to know the ex-president as, physically, 
one of the strongest and most indefatigable of men, will be surprised to 
learn that he was rather sickly in childhood and not particularly robust 
in youth; and that he literally created for himself, by incessant practice 
and unrelaxed application of wili-power, the strength which he has en- 
joyed for a quarter of a century. 

Col. Roosevelt’s capacity for zest manifests itself at every point. 
Whether he is relating his life as cowboy or police-commissioner, as 
leader of the Rough Riders, as Governor of New York, or as President, 
he evidently finds everything “ bully.” Such zest would be hard, if not 
impossible, to match. It expresses itself in one form in his voracity for 
reading. And we doubt whether any other man now alive has had such a 
multitude of intimates of ali sorts, classes and conditions. 

When it comes to political revelations, the Colonel often appears to be 
almost naively outspoken. But whoever examines carefully what he says 
in regard to many of his political acts and to “ my policies,” will find 
perfectly justifiable reticence. All the mysteries of the Panama affair, 
for instance, are not made clear. On the other hand, his report of the 
way in which Platt forced him to become the candidate for vice-presi- 
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dent, in 1900, in order that the Republican machine in New York State 
might be rid of him in the governor’s chair, sounds both plausible and 
candid. 

To sum up, the Autobiography is very characteristic. As the self- 
revelation of the most interesting world figure of our time. it needs no 
introduction to present-day readers. The psychologists, who have made 
such a sorry mess over Roosevelt’s psyche, may be recommended to ex- 
amine it seriously. For the future historian, it will be an indispensable 
document pour servir. 





HARVARD AND LATIN AMERICA. 


In. view of the new Latin-American professorship at Harvard it is in- 
teresting to inquire what are the present resources of the University 
in this field ; and more particularly what are those of the Library, for in 
courses in history and literature the Library has come to take a part like 
that played in the scientific courses by the various laboratories. The Li- 
brary is by no means unprepared. Ten years ago under the direction of 
Hiram Bingham, Ph.D. 1905, now professor of Latin-American history 
at Yale, the books on Latin America, which then were shelved with those 
on North America, were classified in a group by themselves, forming a 
unit which once established has grown rapidly. At the present time this 
Spanish-American collection, with which for the sake of convenience are 
included books on the West Indies, and which comprehends the politics, 
history, geography and literature of all of the western hemisphere south 
of the United States, numbers over 7000 volumes. It is exceeded in size 
by several libraries; the Pan-American Union in Washington, for ex- 
ample, has 17,000 volumes; Yale has over 9000, a collection formed 
mainly during the last five years through the efforts of Prof. Bingham, 
and particularly strong in books dealing with the northern portion of the 
continent. The present Harvard collection is to be regarded chiefly as a 
base, well established and broad, on which it should be possible to build 
extensively in the near future ; already, however, it is unusually strong for 
certain countries. 

As the South American books at Harvard were not until recently 
separated from those on North America, so the history of the former col- 
lection is not until late years to be separated from that of the latter. The 
same milestones serve for both. These are briefly: the purchase of the 
collection of Prof. Ebeling, of Hamburg, for the Library by Col. Israel 
Thorndike, of Boston, in 1818, followed five years later by the gift of the 
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library of David B. Warden, long U.S. Consul in Paris, by Samuel A. 
Eliot. These two collections formed the nucleus of the Library’s col- 
lection of Americana, and though they were devoted chiefly to North 
America they contained many books on the southern continent, as for 
example the works on the discovery, exploration and conquest, and the 
writings of the early historians such as Las Casas, Gomara, and Herrera. 
They were supplemented by the purchase in 1830 of the American li- 
brary of Obadiah Rich, a London bookseller, and in 1844 by a further 
purchase of many of the older books from a bequest of $3000 received 
from William Prescott, of Boston. The first notable accession of a dis- 
tinctly South American character came in 1909, when Prof. A. C. Cool- 
idge, 87, and Mr, C. L. Hay, ’08, bought and presented the library of 
the late Luis Montt, of Santiago de Chile. Montt had been for many 
years librarian of the national library of Chile, and his own library, 
while covering more or less all South America, was especially rich in 
material relating to Chile. Its greatest strength lay in the literature of 
the restless years that followed the achievement of independence; the 
collection of broadsides, newspapers, periodicals and pamphlets relating 
to this period is said to be surpassed only in the Chilean national library 
itself. It was also strong in Chilean literature. 

From the proceeds of the sale of duplicates from the Montt Library 
was established the Coolidge and Hay fund, which has been used for 
books on South America. The income from this source however is hardly 
more than sufficient to enable the Library to keep up with the new books 
on the subject, and for this reason the provision in the deed of gift of the 
new professorship, that surplus income may be used for the purchase of 


books is particularly welcome. 
David Heald, ’04. 


II. 


John Murray Forbes, of the Class of 1787, who had previously had 
much diplomatic experience, was appointed Secretary of Legation at 
Buenos Aires, on Jan. 27, 1823, and Chargé d’Affaires there on March 9, 
1825 — just after his classmate John Quincy Adams had become Presi- 
dent of the United States. He died at Buenos Aires in that capacity on 
June 14, 1831. A handsome monument was erected to his memory in the 
old Protestant cemetery in the Calle Victoria. He was greatly respected 
and beloved by all the Argentines with whom he came in contact at this 
critical and formative period of their country’s history, and his name is 
often met with in writings and histories of this period. With him the 
Harvard connection with Argentina may be said to have begun. 
William Tudor, of the Class of 1795, who had previously been at 
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Callao, Peru, was appointed Chargé d’Affaires to the then Empire of 
Brazil on June 27,1827. He was soon afterward received in audience by 
the Emperor Pedro I, whose son, Pedro II, visited Harvard on June 10, 
1876. Tudor died at Rio de Janeiro on March 9, 1830; his funeral was 
widely attended by a large and illustrious assembly. 

No Harvard man has had more Latin-American diplomatic posts than 
James Rudolph Partridge, of the Class of 1844, who was one of the 
ablest representatives the United States has ever sent to her sister Ameri- 
can republics. He was Minister Resident in Salvador from April 16, 
1863, to March, 1866; Minister to Venezuela from April 21, 1869, until 
he was promoted to be Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary to Brazil on May 23, 1871. He continued to represent the United 
States at Rio de Janeiro until 1877, and was appointed Minister to Peru 
on April 12, 1882. He continued to hold this post until June 18, 1883, 
shortly before his death at Alicante, Spain. 

Edwin V. Morgan, ’90, and H. Percival Dodge, ’92, come next to 
Partridge in the number of Latin-American missions they have held. 
Morgan is now Ambassador to Brazil; he has been Minister to Cuba, and 
to the combined missions of Paraguay and Uruguay. Dodge was Minister 
to Honduras, Panama and Salvador. Roland B. Mahany, ’88, and Edward 
H. Strobel, ’77, were Ministers to Ecuador; Strobel was also Minister to 
Chile. Thomas Russell, ’45, and Charles Eames, ’31, were Ministers to 
Venezuela. John Gardner Coolidge, ’84, was Minister to Nicaragua, 
while Thomas C. Dawson, [’87], was Minister Resident and Consul- 
General to the Dominican Republic, and Envoy Extraordinary and Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary to Colombia and Chile. Two of the four chiefs of 
the Division of Latin-American Affairs in the Department of State have 
been Harvard graduates. Henry W. Furniss, ’92, was Minister to 
Haiti. 

At the present time a Harvard man, Luis A. Bouroncle, ’10, is super- 
intendent of schools at Arequipa, Peru. Latham Clarke, Ph.D. Harvard, 
1905, is at the head of the Institute of Industrial Chemistry in Uruguay. 
Benjamin Apthorp Gould, of the Class of 1844, founded the observatory at 
Cordoba, Argentina. It will be remembered that the University of Cor- 
doba was founded in 1613, 23 years before Harvard. Prof. W. M. Davis, 
s 69, assisted him there from 1870 to 1873. Frank H. Bigelow, ’73, has 
been professor of meteorology at the Meteorological Bureau at Cordoba, 
Argentina, since 1910 ; this is his third term at Cordoba as he was there 
from 1873 to 1876 and from 1881 to 1883. Samuel Storrow Higginson, 
’63, was active in educational work in Argentina for many years under 
President Sarmiento. 

The historical writings of William H. Prescott, H.C., 1815, — “ The 
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Conquest of Mexico” and the “Conquest of Peru,’ — were the first 
works of general reputation on Latin America by a United States author. 
Thomas C. Dawson, who has already been mentioned, has another last- 
ing title to fame in his two-volume work “The South American Repub- 
lies,” of which thousands of copies have been sold. 

Harvard men have always been prominent in revealing and studying 
the natural history, geography and geology of Latin America, as well as 
its archeology. The work of Prof. Alfred M. Tozzer, ’00, in this field 
is too well known to require comment. Louis Agassiz’s journey to Brazil 
in 1864-66 and the many journeys of his equally illustrious and self- 
sacrificing son, Alexander Agassiz, 55, form an epoch in themselves in 
the study of that continent. They are being continued along other lines 
by T. Roosevelt, ’80, who has just received the degree of Doctor of Laws 
from the University of Buenos Aires. Prof. Robert de C. Ward’s studies 
in South American climatology and Prof. Roland Thaxter’s botanical 
visit to Southern Chile have been of great value to the scientifie world. 
The Harvard observatory at Arequipa, installed in 1893, is a valuable 


outpost of the University. 
Wasuincron, D. C. Charles Lyon Chandler, ’05. 





ATHLETES ELIGIBLE TO UNIVERSITY TEAMS. 


One often hears the question: Why is it that so large a university as 
Harvard has not always a superabundant supply of athletic material? 
And then comparison is usually made with some of the smaller institutions, 
like Brown or Dartmouth, which enjoy athletic prestige although they 
enroll only a quarter or a third as many students as Harvard numbers. 
For instance, Brown this year has 961 and Dartmouth has 1334 students, 
while Harvard has about 4300. Persons familiar with the facts under- 
stand, however, that the total university enrolment is misleading as an 
indication of potential athletic recruits. The reason is obvious: the vari- 
ous institutions do not suffer equally from the rule in regard to eligibility 
to ’Varsity teams. 

The natural result follows : an institution which is almost wholly com- 
posed of undergraduate students may actually possess as many eligibles 
as an institution two or three times larger which has many ineligible 
graduate students in its law, medical, and other graduate schools. As the 
rule which prevails at Harvard excluding Freshmen from ’Varsity teams 
is not observed at several institutions, these have a much larger field to 
draw from. 

These facts can be seen at a glance from the following table compiled 
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by the Daily Princetonian from the report of the faculty athletic com- 
mittee at Princeton, 


Total Varsity Fresh- 

registration. men. men. 

nS 45s 56 ae a ea 5,992 3,075 442 
ee a ee 5,036 3,462 1,731 
To | Ae Se ame ee 4,803 3,500 1,000 
ST er ee eee 4,279 1,593 660 
oo. ae 4,237 1,841 889 
ee a te 3,900 2,400 1,300 
WMD eS ag: 5G in ie 0 Tea hie. Ae 3,300 1,600 900 
ee eee eee eae ee 3,141 1,638 _ 
SU a ae edge cogs eh aks oa 2,901 500 — 
i See ee ee 2,750 1,800 600 
RUD eng alte Nera nag 1,725 925 400 
SRO iis oe ew ce 1,334 900 397 


From these statistics it appears that, although Harvard stands fourth 
in total registration, she stands ninth in eligible athletic material. Yale, 
which enrolls about 1000 fewer students than Harvard has, according to 
this table, 7 more eligibles; while a still smaller institution, the University 
of Illinois, has 1800 eligibles to Harvard’s 1593. 

On the other hand, the adoption of the rule which debars Freshmen 
and graduate students who already hold a degree would make great 
changes in the number of ’Varsity men eligible in most of the institutions 
above. Thus, Columbia, instead of counting 3075 eligibles, would be re- 
duced to 1287. 

It needs to be remarked that there is no uniformity in the registration 
of students. Some institutions pad out their enrolment by including per- 
sons whose attendance is only casual or informal. Others include con- 
siderable numbers of “specials,” or of members of departments which are 
not elsewhere ranked as of college importance. For example, Harvard 
does not include in its official roster the 1250 summer school students, nor 
the students in the extension and public health officers’ departments ; 
were these added, after making allowance for persons recorded twice, 
Harvard’s total this year would be 5407. 

Although it is unlikely that universities and colleges will soon agree to 
adopt a uniform system of counting their students, we may hope that the 
various athletic committees will maintain a uniform rule of eligibility for 
’Varsity team athletes. The figures compiled by the Princeton committee 
offer a strong argument in favor of such equalization. 

A matter of collateral interest is the number of university sports en- 
gaged in at the 12 institutions above mentioned. It appears that Penn- 
sylvania leads, with 19. The others follow in this order: 15, Cornell; 
14, Harvard; 13, Columbia and Princeton; 12, Yale; 11, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Chicago, and Illinois; 7, Dartmouth; 4, Minnesota. A special 
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study of each university would be required in order to explain the wide 
discrepancies in this list. Why has Princeton, for instance, more than 
three times as many sports as Minnesota ? 


HOW YOUNG LAW SCHOOL GRADUATES SUCCEED.' 


THE student about to graduate from a law school is as a general rule 
very much at sea as to where and how he shall begin practice. He faces 
such questions as these: In what part of the country shall he settle ? in 
a large city or in a small one? Shall he begin practice independently or 
with some firm? What may he expect to earn ? 

It was thought that it would aid or at least prove interesting to stu- 
dents trying to solve such questions if the experiences and suggestions of 
former graduates could be obtained. To this end a list of questions was 
sent out in 1912 by the Secretary of the Harvard Law School to all grad- 
uates of the preceding ten years. The more important of the questions 
asked were the following: 1. “ What (as nearly as you can estimate it) 
have been your net earnings from law each year since graduation?” 
2. “ Have you any suggestions to offer to students about to graduate that 
might be helpful to them in deciding where to locate and under what 
conditions to begin practice?” 

It was hoped that by tabulating the answers to the salary question in 
such a way as to show the earnings in various sections of the country 
some light might be thrown upon their relative advantages. The value 
of such a tabulation was not, however, as great as had been hoped owing 
to the small proportion of answers received. Out of the 1692 men ques- 
tioned only 817, or about one half, answered the salary question. Of 
these 817 answers 123 could not be tabulated either because the men, 
instead of giving their earnings for each year, simply gave a lump sum 
for the whole period that they had been out, or because they merely de- 
scribed their earnings by some such adjective as “satisfactory,” “ suffi- 
cient,” ‘little enough.” Consequently the statistics are based upon only 
694 answers or about 41 per cent of the men questioned. Under the cir- 
cumstances one might naturally doubt whether the figures were fairly 
representative of the earnings of all the graduates. It might for instance 
be supposed that perhaps the reason that the other 59 per cent did not 
answer was because their earnings were so small as to make them take 
the attitude of “the less said about them the better.” If this supposition 
were correct the figures based upon the answers received would, instead 
of representing what the average graduate might expect to earn, merely 


1 Reprinted from the Harvard Law Review for January, 1914. 
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represent what a few successful graduates have been earning and would 
give altogether too roseate a view of the situation. That the foregoing 
supposition is not correct seems, however, to be shown by the fact that 
many answers received were from men whose earnings were next to 
nothing and who could, to say the least, not be proud of making them 
known. Moreover the fact that it was known that all answers were to be 
regarded as confidential and that no names were to be disclosed would 
tend to make the unsuccessful men as ready to answer as the successful. 

It is thought that the causes responsible for the fact that more men did 
not answer were: the disinclination of a busy man to answer a set of 
printed questions that he is not obliged to answer; the natural reluc- 
tance, even though there were assurances that replies would be regarded 
as confidential, to answer questions of so personal a nature ; the fact that 
many of the men probably had not kept accurate enough accounts since 
graduation to have the material necessary for answering. That this last 
reason was a considerable factor is indicated by the fact that a much 
larger proportion of answers were received from graduates of recent 
standing than from those who had been out several years. That is to say, 
the recent graduates could remember what they had been earning, 
whereas the older graduates could not. 

The following is a table of average earnings made up from the answers 
received : 








1st yr. out. 2d yr. out. 3d yr. out. 4th yr. out. 5th yr. out. 
General . . . . . « $664 (6%) $1110 (609) = $1645 (497) $2150 (411) ~—- $2668 (317) 
New England ... . 524 (269) 908 (229) 1368 (176) 1807 (164) 2341 (106) 
Outside New England . = 753 (425) 1232 (380) 1797 (321) 2378 (247) 2832 (211) 
East of Mississippi R. . 664 (611) 1128 (535) 1671 (439) 2215 (361) —«-2723 (284) 
West of Mississippi R. 808 (77) 1206 (68) 1842 (52) 2382 (43) 3170 (28) 
Cities of over 100,000 . 643 (591) 1093 (522) 1645 (372) 2171 (360) 2743 (231) 
Cities of less than 100,000 = 783 (103) 1210 (87) 1736 (68) 2001 (51) 2552 (35) 
Boston. . . « « « «+  495(188) 922 (156) 1421 (123) 1865 (106) 2495 (78) 
New York .... . 720(142) 1243 (133) 1918 (98) 2261 (81) 3109 (55) 
6th yr. out. 7th yr. out. 8th yr. out. SIthyr. out. 10th yr. out. 
General . ... $8118 (249) $3909 (162) $4426 (112) $5321 (62) $5325 (40) 
New England ... 3062 (93) 3694 (59) 3902 (44) 
Outside New England 3216 (156) 4031 (103) 4765 (68) 
East of Mississippi R. 3242 (217) 3982 (143) 4540 (101) 
West of Mississippi R. 3445 (28) 4572 (16) 4010 (10) 
Cities of over 100,000 . 3140 (218) 4025 (117) 4551 (98) 
Cities of less than 100,000 3290 (31) 3950 (22) 3550 (14) 
Boston ... . ~~ 3088 (67) 3897 (45) 4266 (33) 
New York 3457 (45) 3834 (25) 4210 (21) 


The first line, headed “ general,” shows the average earnings each year 


after graduation of all the men answering the questions. The figures in 
parenthesis indicate the number of men on which the average is based. 
The figures seem to show that the average earnings range from $664 for 
the first year to $5000 for the tenth year, the earnings increasing pretty 
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regularly at the rate of about $500 a year. The succeeding lines indicate 
the earnings by sections of the country, by size of cities, and by partic- 
ular cities. 

On comparison of New England with all the field outside of New 
England, it is seen that the earnings in New England are less to begin 
with and less throughout. This would perhaps be expected since New 
England is more crowded with well-trained lawyers than almost any 
other part of the country and the competition is consequently keener 
there. 

On comparison of the territory east of the Mississippi with that west 
of the Mississippi much the same result is reached, and doubtless for 
the same reason. The relative increase in the eighth year of the earnings 
of men east of the Mississippi over those of men west of the Mississippi 
cannot be relied on owing to the fact that the figures given for that year 
for men west of the Mississippi is based upon only ten answers. 

On comparison of cities of over 100,000 population with those of less 
than 100,000, it appears that for the first three years the earnings are 
larger in the small city, but that after that the reverse is in the main true. 

On comparison of Boston with New York, Boston seems to be dis- 
tinctly behind for the first five or six years. After that there seems to be 
little difference. 


Many more men answered the question calling for general suggestions 
as to location and conditions of practice than the question as to earnings, 
and for this reason and because such answers have a more personal char- 
acter than mere figures, they are perhaps of greater interest. As to the 
matter of location there are all kinds of suggestions as to the relative 
advantages of different sections of the country, of large and small cities 
and of particular cities. 

There are many who advocate settling in the South or West, on the 
ground that as competition is less keen there a beginner will have a bet- 
ter chance to get started on less capital and less backing, and will make 
faster progress. Of the South one ardent supporter writes : “There is no 
section which affords better opportunities to an educated and well-fitted 
man than the South does. What we need here is leadership, and the 
country is willing to pay for it. We are inthe midst of a great prosperity 
and the promise of the future is splendid. Our industrial growth in the 
next twenty years will undoubtedly exceed that of any other section of 
the United States. The South today is a commercial and democratic 
South and one need not hesitate to cast his lot here simply because he is 
not a Southerner by birth.” That the opinion of the opportunities in the 
West and South is not uniformly favorable is shown by the following 
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comment: “I traveled quite thoroughly over the West and South to see 
if they offered greater opportunities than the East, and came to the con- 
clusion that the East is the better place, especially if the student has lived 
in the Eastern States and is acquainted there.” 

There is much discussion as to the advisability of settling ina large or 
in a small place. The argument in favor of the small place seems to be 
that a man can more easily make a living there from the start, and that 
if he possesses only fair ability, that ability will count for more. As one 
man states it: “ If a man has had only mediocre success at the Law School 
and has maintained a stand of less than B and has no family or business 
connections which he may count upon to bring him a practice, I think he 
makes a mistake in entering practice in a big city. Such a man should in 
my opinion locate in some small city where he can make himself a power 
in the community, even without the legal ability which would bring him into 
the front rank of lawyers in New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, or Boston. 
He can accomplish much more with his life ina smaller place and do 
much more good to the community.” Another man says: “Chances in a 
small or medium sized city are better than is generally supposed. Oppor- 
tunities in the large cities are overrated. I have a classmate who felt 
obliged from motives of filial duty to settle in a town of about 8000. 
His friends were inclined to be sorry for him, but so far as I can ascer- 
tain he has done better than any of the rest of us.” The argument in 
favor of the big city is put in these ways: “I should unhesitatingly say 
that those who have made the greatest success and who have gone the 
furthest are those who have started practice in large cities.” —‘“In a 
small place there is danger of vegetating in commonplace comfort.” — 
‘Of the men I have known well in my class those in the large city have 
developed fastest in the way of legal ability and independence of thought 
and action.” 

Owing to the relatively large proportion of men who have located in 
Boston and New York, there are many comments on these places. As to 
Boston, the weight of comment seems to be rather unfavorable. One ex- 
planation of this may be that the number of well-educated lawyers there 
is relatively large. As one man puts it: ‘“‘ Boston is overcrowded with 
well-trained lawyers. A man should go to a place where his Harvard 
Law School education will be a greater asset to him.”” Another: “ After 
practising for eight years in Boston I am constrained to say that 
many men make the mistake of undertaking practice there largely be- 
cause it is easier to stay in the vicinity of Cambridge than to seek oppor- 
tunities elsewhere. I doubt if I should advise any man to locate in Boston 
unless through friendships or otherwise he had some decided reason for 
preferring to begin there.” But even Boston is not without its advocates, 
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as is shown by the following mildly optimistic statement: “There is a 
conversatism among Boston people which makes it difficult for an unknown 
lawyer to secure clients. On the other hand this very conservatism is a 
protection to the Boston lawyer after he has secured his clients, because 
of the tendency of clients not to make sudden changes.” —“ A young 
man beginning in Boston cannot expect large returns without unusual 
ability or opportunity. On the other hand, it has been my experience that 
bench and bar are such that the law is a dignified and honorable pro- 
fession. I think that a man may feel fairly confident that in time what 
talent he has will be appreciated.” 

As to New York, the opinion of many men seems to be that unless a 
man has connections there, or unless he has unusual ability and health he 
had better keep away. This is expressed in various ways. One man says: 
“Don’t go to New York unless possessed of unusual qualifications and 
willing to make any and every sacrifice for success.” Another: “ By no 
means practise in New York unless you are confident of a capacity to 
excel most of your fellows.” The following is from a very successful 
graduate: “Success depends upon the hardest kind of work, upon tre- 
mendous vitality and constitution. Personally I should prefer less financial 
success in a smaller city with more chance to lead a healthier life.” The 
advice of a member of a Harvard Law School Committee formed in New 
York for the purpose of helping Harvard graduates to positions is worth 
quoting: “I suggest that men do not come to New York unless they are 
of exceptional ability or have some definite plan for developing a prac- 
tice here which has the approval of some one familiar with conditions.” 

But here, too, there are men who take a more optimistic view of the 
situation, as, for example, a successful graduate who writes: “ New 
York ’s the place — almost every man in my class is doing well, and I 
began with absolutely nothing three years ago.” The thing that appeals 
to many about New York is the very bigness and hardness of it all. As 
one man puts it: ‘Outside of work, the life might not appeal to many 
who have been brought up in smaller communities. In fact, there is n’t 
such a thing as ‘living’ here in the same way that it is found in other 
places. But if one likes his work and enjoys the few friends he has time 
to see occasionally and gets satisfaction from merely being in touch with 
big things and big business, he has no excuse for not being happy.” 

The most valuable suggestion as to location is that given by a surprisingly 
large number of men. It is to “locate where you want to live.” This is 
expressed in various ways. As one man puts it: ‘ Decide where in view 
of all the circumstances you want to have your life work: then go there 
and fight it out.” Another vividly states it thus: “’T aint where a hog 
roots, but how he does it that counts. Go where there are many people 
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and hustle.” Another says: ‘One can fail anywhere and it will be equally 
unpleasant. On the other hand, if one succeeds it is worth while that it 
should be in a place where success can be enjoyed. Let everyone choose the 
place where success would mean the most to him. Wherever that may be, 
he can rest assured that there is no lack of opportunity if he will play 
harder than the next man.” Another: “Select the place where you want 
to live. A man who has done fair work at the Harvard Law School can 
make a living anywhere. The thing to determine then is what are you 
looking for in life, where can you be most happy and do the most good.” 
As to the question of “conditions of practice” or the arrangement 
under which one is to start practice, there is first of all the problem 
whether one shall start independently or become connected with some 
established firm. If a man has no capital, he has not much choice in the 
matter, as it would be next to impossible for him to begin independently, 
except possibly in some small place where he was well known. But even 
if he has a small amount of capital, by far the greater number of men 
would advise his beginning with some established firm. The advantages 
of such a course are obvious. A man just out of a law school knows little 
about actual practice and needs an apprenticeship whereby he may learn 
the ropes of practice and become familiar with procedure and with office 
management. As one man says, it is as necessary for him to receive 
office training as it is for a medical student to go into a hospital. 
Assuming that one decides to enter an office, the question is what kind 
of an office. The most important thing to consider is the character of the 
heads of the firm. No pains should be spared in ascertaining this. As to 
whether a large or a small firm is the more desirable there is much dis- 
cussion. The advantages of the large office seem to be that as a rule one 
there comes in contact with big things and sees legal work handled in the 
most efficient manner. He is also apt to acquire a certain amount of prestige 
by being connected with a large well-known firm which will be of use to him 
when he practices for himself. The danger in a large office is that the 
work may be so highly specialized that the beginner will be put at one 
narrow kind of work only and may not get the general experience and 
training that he needs. In a small office there is the advantage of coming 
in closer contact with the heads of the firm and of having a responsible 
part in a great variety of work. The ideal combination seems to be a 
large firm which gives its assistants responsibility and variety of work. 
Ordinarily a man should not go into an office with the idea of remaining 
there permanently. He would not of course want to remain there perma- 
nently unless he were to be taken into the firm, and the chances of a man 
being made a member as a general rule are “chances”? much too specu- 
lative to be counted upon. To be made a member of a firm a man must 
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either be able to bring a great deal of business or must by his services 
make himself indispensable. The question for the average man then, is 
simply how soon he had better end his apprenticeship and begin practice 
independently, in partnership with men of his own time, or in some firm 
where there is a more immediate prospect of becoming a member. The great 
weight of opinion is that he should not remain as an assistant a minute 
longer than is necessary to acquire the experience in practice and procedure 
that he is after. As one man forcibly puts it: “ Get the discipline and office 
experience under a successful firm. Then strike out for yourself as soon 
as the good Lord will let you.” Just when the necessary experience will 
be acquired depends of course to a great extent upon the kind of office 
that a man has been in and the kind of training that he has been re- 
ceiving. Ordinarily two years is givenas the maximum. It is urged that 
if he remains longer than that he is not only wasting his time, but is “in 
danger of losing his independence of thought and action.” As one man 
says: ‘Too long a time spent as an assistant tends to remove the sense 
of individual effort and of responsibility. The sense of standing on one’s 
own feet is stimulating.” 

In conclusion it might be well to remind the reader, obvious though it 
must seem, that each individual has got to work out the problem for him- 
self in the light of the conditions and circumstances surrounding his par- 
ticular case. Let him remember that far more important than any question 
of location or method of practice are the personal qualities that he brings 
into the fight. Let him be scrupulously honest and upright, prompt in 
doing the particular piece of work, satisfied to give only the best that is 
in him to each job that he undertakes, and determined to succeed, and it 
will be an unusual combination of circumstances that can down him. 

Richard Ames, ’07, 
Secretary of Harvard Law School. 





FOUR EDUCATORS. 


JOHN GREEN, ’55. 


JoHN GREEN was born at Worcester, Mass., April 2, 1835; he died 
in St. Louis, after a brief illness, December 7, 1913. His father was 
James Green of Worcester; his mother, Elizabeth Swett; and he came 
of a family distinguished in the annals of New England. He was third 
in descent from Dr. John Green, member of the Massachusetts General 
Court, 1777 ; eighth in descent from Thomas Dudley, second governor 
of Massachusetts Bay Colony ; seventh in descent from Jonathan Sprague, 
who served in King Philip’s War; and fourth in descent from Judge 
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(Brigadier-General) Timothy Ruggles, president of the Stamp Act Con- 
gress. And he was a collateral descendant of Rev. Dr. Benjamin Wood- 
bridge, whose name stands first (1642) on the list of graduates of Harvard 
College. He represented the fifth generation of physicians or surgeons in 
the County of Worcester bearing the name of Green, completing, with 
other members of his immediate family, an unbroken medical service of 
135 years. He married, in 1868, Harriet Louisa Jones, of Templeton, 
Mass., who survives him with a son, Dr. John Green, Jr., 94, and a 
daughter, Elizabeth Green. 

He was fitted for college at the Worcester Classical and English High 
School; entered Harvard College in 1851; and was graduated A.B., 
1855; S.B., 1856; A.M., 1859; M.D., 1866. In recognition of his con- 
spicuous services in his adopted community, the honorary degree of LL.D. 
was conferred on him by Washington University in 1905, and by the 
University of Missouri in 1906. His medical studies began in Cambridge, 
in 1855, under the direction of Professors Morrill and Jeffries Wyman 
(with whom, as with Prof. Louis Agassiz and Dr. Asa Gray, he formed 
lasting relations); in 1857, as. Curator of Comparative Anatomy of the 
Boston Society of Natural Histery, he accompanied Prof. Jeffries Wyman 
on a scientific expedition to Surinam (Dutch Guiana) ; and he was ad- 
mitted a Fellow of the Massachusetts Medical Society, on examination, 
in 1858. The next two years he spent in professional study in London, 
Paris, Berlin, and Vienna. In 1861 he began the practice of medicine in 
Boston, leaving it, in 1862, to enter the medical service of the Western 
Sanitary Commission, and serving also. after the battle of Pittsburg Land- 
ing, as Acting Assistant Surgeon, U.S.A., in the Armies of the Tennes- 
see. He returned to his practice in Boston; in 1865 he again visited 
Europe for special study, particularly in ophthalmology, in London, 
Paris, and Utrecht; and in 1866 he established himself in St. Louis, 
where, for a period of just two years under half a century, he was a vital 
factor in the life of the community. 

Professionally, his career in St. Louis was a distinguished one. He 
was the first physician in the city to devote himself exclusively to dis- 
eases of the eye, and he continued to be, until he left the active practice. 
of his office one week before his death, the most eminent specialist in his 
own field. As a student, particularly of the mathematical problems of 
ophthalmology, he soon won international recognition. He devised the 
set of charts for detecting and measuring astigmatism that is now uni- 
versally used; his geometrical ratios for test letters are the accepted 
standard of the American Ophthalmological Society and of the French 
Society ; he revived from Greek surgery and made his own the delicate 
and important operation to correct incurvation of the eyelids which now 
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bears his name; and a number of improvements, of high therapeutic 
value, in the chemical and mechanical processes of ophthalmology are due 
to him. The long list of medical organizations of which he was a mem- 
ber, of his contributions to their Transactions and to the scientific peri- 
odicals of his profession, and of the responsible consulting positions which 
he held, must be omitted here. He was a member, from 1872, of the 
International Ophthalmological Congress, taking part in its sessions in 
London, New York, Heidelberg, Edinburgh, and Utrecht; and he was 
also a member, by special appointment, of the International Medical 
Congress held in Philadelphia in 1876, where he was secretary of the 
Section of Ophthalmology. In 1868 he was appointed Professor of Oph- 
thalmology and Otology in the St. Louis College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons; in 1871, Lecturer on Ophthalmology in the St. Louis Medical 
College ; in 1886, Professor of Ophthalmology in the same institution, 
which, in 1891, became a part of Washington University; and he was 
Professor Emeritus in the Medical School of the University at the time 
of his death. No man stood more self-denyingly and courageously for 
rigorous scientific standards in the pioneer days of medical education in 
the Central West, and in the notable reorganization of the Medical School 
to which he had given long and devoted service, he lived to see of the 
travail of his soul and be satisfied. 

But his activities were not confined to his immediate profession. For 
many years, beginning with 1867, he was a leader in the St. Louis Acad- 
emy of Science, and he retained his membership until his death. As pres- 
ident of the Academy, he became, ex-officio, in 1895, a member of the 
Board of Trustees of the Missouri Botanical Garden; the next year he 
was elected permanent trustee; and for eight years before his death he 
was also a member of the Garden Committee —a position made fitting by 
his wide and accurate botanical knowledge and his sympathetic compre- 
hension of the large scientific ideals embodied in the Shaw foundation. 
These public services, however, were but a small part of his contribution 
to the intellectual growth of the community. The same ripe judgment, 
thorough and exact knowledge, and keen critical acumen which he gave 
to the administration of his official trusts were placed ungrudgingly at the 
disposal of his associates and colleagues, and no statement of his profes- 
sional achievements would be complete without recognition of the con- 
stant and unobtrusive influence of his own rigorous and uncompromising 
standards upon younger men. 

To all Harvard men in St. Louis, however, he was first and foremost 
the beloved president — in later years until his death, the honorary pres- 
ident — of the Harvard Club of St. Louis. He was one of its founders, 
and from 1890 until 1906 he was elected its president year after year by 
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a unanimous vote, until, at his own request, he was relieved of active du- 
ties. Nothing could be more characteristic of him than the fact that in 
the early days he kept ordering the annual dinners without regard to ex- 
pense, and paying the cost above club dues out of his own pocket, until 
his secret generosity was discovered and effective protest made. And the 
dozen annual menus that have been preserved, in choice Latinity — some- 
times with the aid of Greek! — evince the combination of rare erudition 
(lightly carried) and keen wit that marked the man. Up to the end no 
hours were too late for him, when a select few lingered after the dinners ; 
his zest for talk that ranged over the universe — fresh, free, often racy 
— was untouched by years; and along with an unswerving devotion to 
the more serious interests of the club he gave as well the perennial charm 
and stimulus of his companionship. 

Of the man himself it is hard to speak. His intellectual distinction lay 
equally in the amazing breadth of his interests and the scrupulous accu- 
racy of his knowledge. His scientific studies never ceased, and to those 
who knew him best (for his modesty deprecated his real attainments) his 
minute acquaintance with the older literatures was a source of constant 
wonder. His discriminating nicety in the choice of words amounted to a 
passion. A candor that was part of his intellectual rectitude, coupled 
with fine mastery of the vernacular, sometimes gave a terse bluntness 
to his speech, that showed but one side of the man himself. For larger 
than all his other qualities was a warm-hearted and impulsive generosity 
that never spared his time, his money, or himself. In a profession dis- 
tinguished for unselfish services he was unusual, and the extent of his 
charities will never be known, for he consistently concealed them. Writ- 
ing as he wrote three years before his death of one of his colleagues, “in 
loving remembrance of a life true to lofty and fine ideals and of endear- 
ing personal charm,” I know no fitter words to close with than his own: 
“ Tf it were required to write his epitaph in a single phrase, it might well 
be in the finely appropriate words of Virgil: ‘ mens sibi conscia recti.’ ” 

John Livingston Lowes, p ’03. 

Sr. Louis, Mo. 


SILAS MARCUS MACVANE, '73. 


Siras Marcus Macvang, the grandson of a Scotch crofter and the 
son of Alexander Macvane, a small farmer and miller in a village on 
Prince Edward Island, was born at Bothwell, June 4, 1842, and until he 
went to Acadia College lived the hard and hardy life of a farmer’s boy 
in a poor and primitive Scottish community. After graduating at Acadia 
College in 1865 he taught school, and traveled and studied abroad, until 
in 1871 he was admitted to the Junior elass at Harvard College. Im- 
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mediately after his graduation at Harvard in 1873 he married Emily de 
Mille, of St. John, N.B., sister of James de Mille, the novelist, and for 
two years he taught in the Roxbury Latin School. 

In 1875 he returned to Harvard as an instructor in Political Economy. 
He was transferred to an instructorship in History in 1878, was promoted 
to an assistant professorship of History in 1883, and was appointed Pro- 
fessor of History in 1886. He was shifted to the McLean Professorship 
of Ancient and Modern History in 1887 and held that position until on 
retiring in 1911 he was made Professor Emeritus. On his retirement he 
joined his family in Italy and lived with them in Rome until his death. 

Among his published writings are “The Working Principles of Politi- 
eal Economy. A Book for Beginners”; a translation and revision of 
Seignobos’s “ Political History of Europe since 1814”; a review of the 
report of the Venezuela Boundary Commission, printed in the Review 
of the American Historical Society ; an address on the South African 
Question before the Boston Victorian Club; an article on “ The Austrian 
Theory of Value,” published in the Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science ; and numerous contributions to the Quar- 
terly Journal of Economics : — ‘General Overproduction,” ‘“ Analysis 
of Cost of Production,” “*The Theory of Business Profits,” “ Business 
Profits and Wages,” “‘ Bohm-Bawerk on Value and Wages,” “ Capital and 
Interest,” “ Marginal Utility and Value,” “The Economists and the 
Public.” 

During his long service at Harvard he gave courses in history, govern- 
ment, political theory, economics, constitutional law, and international 
law, covering a far greater range than any of his colleagues. As Holmes 
said of the early teachers in Harvard, “ his professorial chair was a settee.” 
The fact that he labored in so broad a field, his freedom from the desire 
to rush into print, and his singular lack of personal ambition fully ex- 
plain why his list of publications is no longer. 

He wasa master of clear, straightforward, terse and idiomatic English. 
When Prof. Dunbar was editor of the Quarterly Journal of Eco- 
nomics he used to amuse himself by counting the number of words to the 
page and found that it was almost invariably 360. He used to say that 
Macvane’s contributions always ran more than 360 words to the page. 

Although most of Macvane’s working life was spent in studying and 
in teaching some branch of history, his main intellectual interest was in his 
first love, political economy, and his most brilliant work was done in that 
field. It is more than probable that while through his early transfer from 
the department of economies to that of history the world gained a broad 
and thorough historical scholar and a careful and successful teacher, it 
lost a great economist. 
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As a member of the Harvard Faculty he served on many important 
committees and on all of them with wisdom and weight. For many years 
he was the Committee on the Tabular View, and had the very responsi- 
ble and very difficult task of making the elective system practically work- 
able, by reducing to a minimum the number of unavoidable conflicts in 
recitation hours. 

During a third of a century he took part in almost every important de- 
bate in the Faculty meetings, and his arguments were always carefully 
thought out and cogent, so carefully thought out that they were usually 
delivered after the debate appeared to be over and the calling of the roll 
had begun. 

By virtue of Maevane’s Scotch ancestry he was shrewd, hard-headed, 
keen, logical, and deliberate, and a bit litigious. Indeed, nothing de- 
lighted him more than sitting with pen in hand and most suavely demol- 
ishing a doughty antagonist. I believe that of all his work the piece in 
which he took the most joy was his controversy with President Walker 
on the theory of business profits, published in the early numbers of the 
Quarterly Journal of Economics, and a model of polemical skill. 

He was the most deliberate of men except when running for a train, 
or burrying across the College Yard to reach his lecture room just as the 
Jast minute of grace was expiring. He was dubbed by his intimates “ the 
late Mr. Macvane,” and he deserved the title, but yet strangely enough 
he prided himself on his punctuality; by which he meant that he was 
never too late to jump on the last car as the train rolled out of the station, 
or to drop the copy for his examination paper through the slot in the 
printing-office door at three o’clock in the morning when it had to go to 
press at five. 

On the personal side he was gentle, kindly, sympathetic, genial, and 
wise beyond most men. He was devoted to his invalid wife, a mother as 
well as a father to his children, a true and loyal friend and the most de- 
lightful of comrades. 

Although a hard worker, he thoroughly enjoyed life. He was a lover 
of music, a fine whist-player in the days before that noble game had de- 
generated into bridge, a skilful sailor, an enthusiastic fisherman, and a 
seasoned woodsman. I have seen him drenched to the skin trying to start 
a camp-fire with water-soaked wood ; sitting on the bowsprit reefing the 
jib in a sudden blow, with the green water coming aboard at every plunge 
of the boat ; on the banks of the Restigouche with a wrecked canoe (a huge 
yellow birch which we had been an hour in felling had fallen directly 
across the craft) 50 miles from anywhere, in a pathless wilderness where 
the last party that had tried to get through without a boat had left their 
bones; and he was always the same unrufiled, cheerful, patient, and re- 
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sourceful companion whom so many of us have loved ; ever ready to do his 
share of the work and a little more, to bear his share of the hardships 


and a little more. 
W. E. Byerly, "71. 


BENJAMIN OSGOOD PEIRCE, '76. 


PROFESSOR BENJAMIN OsGooD PEIRCE was born in Beverly, Feb. 11, 
1854, He graduated at Harvard University in 1876 ; studied in Germany 
under Helmholtz; received the degree of Ph.D. at Leipsic in 1879; was 
tutor in the Boston Latin School 1880-1881 ; and entered upon his pro- 
fessional career in this University in 1884. He died Jan. 14, 1914. 

My acquaintance with him began in 1875, when he was a student in 
the Physical Laboratory which then occupied one room on the upper floor 
of Harvard Hall. He attracted me immediately by his ability ; and I sug- 
gested to him an investigation in magnetism which I believe was the first 
research in that subject made at Harvard. The small beginning of a Phys- 
ical Laboratory had the large effect of determining his career as a scien- 
tific man; and I well remember his elation of spirit one night when I 
went to his room in Weld and told him that he had been appointed to a 
traveling fellowship, which would enable him to study in Germany, and 
perfect himself in methods of research. 

When he returned to America the Jefferson Laboratory had been built 
and then began my long association with him. In the work of instilling a 
spirit of research in physics in this University he was always most help- 
ful and suggestive ; and much that has been attributed to me was really 
due to him. He never opposed and always subordinated himself. His 
teaching was of such a nature that men desirous of laying a solid founda- 
tion in mathematical physics found it necessary to take his courses. 
There are scores of graduates who can testify to his grasp of his subject 
and to the help he has been to them. He always seemed to me to be of 
the type of the English mathematical physicist and I felt that he-could 
hold his own with those remarkable men who have made Cambridge in 
England famous. He believed with them that the study of mathematics 
and mechanics lay at the foundation of the study of physics: he did not 
believe that large mechanical equipments were essential in laboratories 
of physics or engineering: the mind and not the hands should receive the 
preliminary training for a career after graduation. His belief in the char- 
acter of the foundation for subsequent work extended even to the subjects 
of music and painting. I remember well a conversation with him on the 
fundamental importance of correct drawing. He brought the spirit of 
Germany and England to this University and was in the truest sense an 
educator. At the same time that he lectured on the highest developments 
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in mathematical physies he gave an elementary course on electrical meas- 
urements. Many thought that this course was meagre ; for it had no work 
with machines or in newest developments in electricity ; but they after- 
wards realized that his training in exact methods was most valuable. 
They learned that there is no royal road to a comprehension of the laws 
of physics: one must grapple with the subject with the aid of mathe- 
matics and mechanics. If he had taught merely a handful of students the 
University would have profited; but he had many who now rise up and 
call him blessed. 

His influence in the Laboratory was remarkable. If there was any 
doubt in regard to the wisdom of a procedure or in regard to the possi- 
bilities of a scientific investigation, the remark was heard —“ Ask B. O.” 
—the appellation by which he was familiarly and affectionately known. 
He resembled Whewell in the breadth of his knowledge and no one 
doubted his ability to be enlightening even on Chinese music. If one 
quoted from Plautus—for there are literary scientific fellows, notwith- 
standing the opposite opinion — he would be apt to give a similar aphor- 
ism from Horace. I remember once trying him on the list of prepositions 
which govern the Latin accusative, and began, “ Adversus, adversam, 
ante —”’ he ran on with almost lightning speed “ Apud, circa, circum 
—”’ to the finish. I have always believed that his training in the classies 
and his knowledge of them conduced much to make him what he was, the 
well-rounded English type of scholar. 

Together with his fund of learning he had a strange timidity in ac- 
knowledging it; and he was a puzzle to the man who expects a direct 
answer to such a question as ‘“ What is electricity ?”’ and who ceases to 
respect the professor who is not ready with an answer. He was quick to 
say, “ Oh, I don’t know.” Some of us, however, found a way of drawing 
him out by professing an incredible ignorance of a subject; and this often 
proved too much for his reticence. He could give an answer to one in a 
mathematical gloom which was as illuminating as a flash of lightning on 
a dark path at night. 

If he were told a story of doubtful flavor, the teller would wonder 
whether the look on Peirce’s face was due to a mathematical reverie or 
a moralistic one; and would be tempted to repeat the story in a less re- 
stricted intercourse, to appease a guilty conscience. Prof. Peirce, while 
holding strictly to his own religious opinions, which guided his life, was 
tolerant of those of others; and this generosity of mind was accompanied 
by a generosity of giving which had to be restrained. At a dinner of the 
Philosophical Society in Philadelphia I sat beside Prof. Pupin of Colum- 
bia University who spoke of an interview he had lately had with Prof. 
Peirce, and concluded with the remark, “I have seen an angel! ” 
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In Prof. Cattell’s “ American Men of Science” can be found a list of 
Peirce’s contributions to science. The list includes papers on abstruse 
topics in mathematics and researches on subjects of immediate impor- 
tance in physics. One is reminded of the papers of Lord Rayleigh, the 
most eminent of the Cambridge group to which I have referred. If Prof. 
Peirce’s papers were collected in a volume it would be a fitting monu- 
ment to him. 

He received but one honorary degree —that of S.D. from his own 
University ; and he was much gratified ; for this singularly appreciative 
man was naturally touched by appreciation. The University had recog- 
nized his worth! The delver in the Quinquennial may think Peirce’s 
record is meagre, if he applies the method of comparison of degrees. 
Only one honorary degree! Yet all who knew his attainments never 
doubted his ability to sit with the Royal Society or the French Academy. 
The crowded chapel at the end showed hundreds of degrees of estima- 
tion which he would have prized most. 

I have devoted more space to his personality than to his scientific 
achievements. Cold time has not sufficiently intervened since his death. 
Posterity will do justice to what I have treated so meagrely ; larger space 
is necessary ; and this is none too large for an expression of the heart. 
His personality was so great that one expects to meet him on the street. 


I have been fortunate in living in his era. 
John Trowbridge, s 65. 


HARLAN PAGE AMEN, ’79, 


Haran Pace AMEN, seventh principal of Phillips Exeter Academy, 
died at Exeter, of apoplexy, Nov. 9, 1913. He was born at Sinking 
Spring, Ohio, April 14, 1853, the son of Daniel and Sarah Jane (Bar- 
bour) Amen. He attended the common schools of Sinking Spring, and 
for two years studied at the high school at Portsmouth, Ohio. Then he 
became a clerk in a bookstore at Portsmouth, but continued to study. In 
1872 he came to Boston, and by the advice of Dr. Nathaniel B. Shurt- 
leff, 31, to whom he had a letter of introduction, entered Phillips Exeter 
Academy. Here he paid his way, by various kinds of work, by tutoring, 
and by the scholarships awarded him. He was admitted to Harvard in 
July, 1875. On leaving college he began to teach at Riverview Academy, 
Poughkeepsie, New York, and in the spring of 1883 became one of the 
owners and managers of the school. He continued there, with increasing 
success, until 1895, when he was elected principal of Phillips Exeter 
Academy. 

At this time certain unfortunate conditions had seriously impaired the 
prestige of the Academy, and the task of restoration and reconstruction 
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which awaited a new principal was arduous. Under Amen’s leadership 
the number of students increased in 18 years from not quite 200 to 570, 
the number of instructors from 10 to 32, and the number of important 
buildings from 10 to 31; ample recreation grounds were provided, and 
of an addition to the invested funds of $500,000, the “ teachers’ endow- 
ment fund,” which Amen had recently set out to raise, $350,000 had al- 
ready been given. This outward success was of course gratifying. But it 
was quality rather than quantity that Amen sought. His theory as to the 
work which properly belonged to the Academy, and the influence which 
it should exert, is set forth in a paper on “ The Spirit of the Place” 
which he had written for The Phillips Exeter Monthly just before his 
death. 

Taking as his text the provision of the Founder that the Academy 
should “ever be equally open to youth of requisite qualifications from 
every quarter,” he writes: “‘ Much lies in the phrase ‘ requisite qualifica- 
tions.’ The boys are in a way selected. They are of different ages and 
types, from families of almost every station of life, from various parts of 
our own country and foreign countries, but common to them all is the 
earnest purpose. . . . The Academy neither expects nor desires boys of 
all types, but proceeds upon the theory that a few schools should exist in 
which the needs of boys may be satisfied who, by nature and training, are 
willing to work and do not require severe restrictions. It is still its pride 
to minister to those who want an education and know that they want it. 
An endeavor is made to combine a social democracy with an intellectual 
and moral state in which a love of honor is the ruling motive.” But the 
Academy “does not merely discover and select all its earnest and manly 
youth; it not only strengthens these qualities, but also creates them. The 
influence of the school upon the unformed, purposeless youth, if only he 
is still clean and unspoiled, is too strong to be resisted. . . . It is diffi- 
cult to overestimate the bracing influence on a boy of good or even medi- 
ocre ability which comes from association with a large number of earnest, 
manly, and industrious schoolmates.” He recognizes the influence of 
the newer educational ideals of the times, and the need of adapting in- 
struction and discipline to meet changed conditions. ‘“ Gentler methods 
must succeed the older, sterner ones,” and “ friendly advice often takes 
the place of stern reproof, and effects what the other missed. . . . The 
discipline of the Academy thus approaches gradually that of the other 
schools, each type appropriating the good which it can find in the other. 
Yet the origins of the institutions must determine their character to the 
end. Whatever the modifications, the emphasis in the life of the Acad- 
emy still lies where it has been from the beginning. Kindness, forbear- 
ance, guidance are demanded from the teacher, but still the first duty of 
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the student is to work, still he is free and held responsible, still he must 
choose between learning and going.” 

He himself stood visibly for the things for which the Academy was to 
stand. He was an example of the democratic spirit, the reverence for 
truth, the love of sound and accurate learning, which he inculcated, and 
by his absolute honesty, his diligence and fidelity and courage, and his 
faith, as well as by the combined fairness and firmness shown in all his 
dealings, he won the confidence and respect and deep affection of all 
who knew him, whether man or boy. For the last ten years or more his 
administrative duties had allowed no time for teaching, to his own re- 
gret, and with loss to those who otherwise might have had his instruction. 
For he was a gifted teacher, with an enthusiasm which was contagious. 
“He had the rare faculty of making Latin real, vital, living,’ writes 
one of his former pupils. 

He received the honorary degree of A.M. from Williams in 1886, 
and that of Litt.D. from Dartmouth in 1911. He was a member of sev- 
eral learned and professional associations, and had been president of the 
Harvard Teachers’ Association, the New Hampshire Association of 
Academy Teachers, the Head Masters’ Association, and the New Eng- 
land Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools, and vice-president 
and president of the Massachusetts School Masters’ Club. He was a mem- 
ber of the New Hampshire Society of the Cincinnati, the University Club 
of New York, the Twentieth Century Club of Boston, the Appalachian 
Mountain Club, and the New Hampshire Rhodes Scholarship Committee, 
and an honorary member of the American Whig Society of Princeton 
University. He was elected an Overseer of Harvard at Commencement, 
1913. 

He married, April 5, 1882, Mary Browne Rawson. She died August 
18, 1901. Their three daughters, Margaret Rawson, Elizabeth Wheeler, 
and Rachel Perne, and a son, John Harlan, survive them. 


Edward Hale, °79. 





CLUBS, DEMOCRACY, AND THE FRESHMAN 
DORMITORIES. 


In the discussions of college democracy one essential fact is nearly al- 
ways neglected, that social clubs, good or bad as their influence may be, 
are inevitable. Men of similar tastes and qualities will associate for social 
purposes as well as for literary or dramatic. If social clubs are inter- 
dicted, they will form secretly, even in bars or cafés. In all the schemes 
to make our colleges more democratic, this ineradicable tendency must be 
taken into consideration. 
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The failure of all schemes that have not admitted this is proof enough. 
President Wilson’s suggestion of “quads” for Princeton encountered 
this obstacle. He proposed to cut the college up into cross-sections, each 
section to be composed of all the different kinds of students. This would 
have been impossible ; if on the contrary each section were to have been 
composed of the same kind of men it would have been only too easy. The 
Harvard Union, which also attempts to unite the different kinds of stu- 
dents, would have been an utter failure if like President Wilson’s scheme 
it had tried to force them together. 

This granted, the problem is as follows : to allow the association, and in 
consequence the more or less isolation, in clubs only of the tastes of each 
student, never of the whole man; in other words, to permit the student 
to associate freely with whom he pleases, but at the same time encourage 
him to form as many other bonds as possible. Thus the college, instead 
of being split up into heterogeneous groups, which are as unstimulating 
as they are unnatural, will be divided into closely related cells like any 
other complex organism. This is the true democracy — not an indiscrimi- 
nate and forced association, but a discriminate and natural companionship 
of interests. 

The solution of this problem lies in the old war-cry, “ give everybody 
a chance.”’ But a fair social chance supposes two necessary conditions 
—a thorough mixing at first and then a delay before the club-members 
are selected, before the cells are formed, long enough for a fair choice. 

For this mixing, the formation of heterogeneous groups in the Fresh- 
man class by the intervention of the authorities is necessary. It can be 
successful because the natural tendency to form clubs will be arrested by 
the hope of joining them later. At the same time the requisite delay of at 
least one year will be secured, although two or even three years, as at 
Princeton, would be better. 

Under such a system any resentment by those who have failed of se- 
lection by a club would be unjustified. They will have their chance, more 
chance than they will ever get in later life, and they can blame only their 
own unsociability. 

The success of such a solution lies in the fact that it is equally to 
the interest of the clubs, of the individuals, and of the College. For the 
wider choice will aid the clubs to secure the right men. The individuals 
will have larger social opportunities. ‘The College will become more dem- 
ocratic, not with the artificial democracy of heterogeneous groups, but 
with the stimulating and natural democracy of a more and more complex 
net-work of bonds between the students. For it would be too pessimistic 
to think that all the interests and friendships acquired during the mixing 
of the first year would vanish upon election toa club. 
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And in fact this is just the solution that the Freshman Dormitories are 
sure to give to Harvard. The different dormitories will serve more or 
less as cross-sections of the class; a student will not be free to choose his 
dormitory. This will be the mixing. Secondly, there are going to be no 
clubs during the Freshman year, for the clubs, both the “ waiting” and 
the “final,” are expected to put off their elections until some time in the 
Sophomore year. So much for the delay. 

This is the theory of the relations between the Clubs, the Freshman 
Dormitories, and College Democracy at Harvard. 


Paris, FRANCE. 


C. P. Curtis, Jr., 14. 





HARVARD IN CIVIL WAR TIMES. 


SomeEtTuHneG about the “Old Harvard,” as it may well be termed, when 
one considers the great differences between then and now, may be of in- 


terest at least to the younger readers of the Graduates’ Magazine. 


My class was often called the “Civil War Class,” entering as it did in 
1861 and graduating in 1865. I have in my study a bound volume con- 
taining the Harvard catalogues for those four years. The book is a small 
one, not half so large as the Harvard Catalogue for last year. The total 
number of students in the College during my Freshman year was 442, 
114 of these being Freshmen. The list of 1864-65 shows 385 in all. My 
class numbered only 80, and on Commencement Day only 75 received 
degrees, The Freshman class of 1912-13 numbered 660 and the Senior 
class 397. The war played havoc with other institutions of learning be- 
sides Harvard during those years of storm and stress. The total number 
in Harvard University, including all departments, was in 1865 only 842, 
while the enrolment in October, 1912, was 5224. These facts as to num- 
bers indicate a difference easily apprehended by the most superficial ob- 
server, but in many other ways is the contrast between then and now a 
striking one. 

The Faculty of the College in 1865 had only 18 members, including 
President Hill, 11 professors, 2 assistant professors, and 4 tutors. There 
was but one professor in each of the following departments of study: 
Rhetoric, which corresponded to our English Department; Latin, mathe- 
matics, history, modern languages, in charge of James Russell Lowell, 
and including French, Spanish, and Italian; chemistry, and natural 
philosophy. There were two professors in Greek, Sophocles, the famous 
Greek scholar, a Greek by birth, and Goodwin. There was one assistant 
professor in Latin and one in mathematics. There were instructors, some 
of whom we called tutors, in French, German, Latin, Greek, mathemat- 
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ies, and elocution; one for each of these subjects. One needs only to 
glance at any recent catalogue to understand the vast change in the 
teaching force since those days. There were also, besides those who were 
formally members of the College corps of instruction: Dr. Asa Gray, 
the famous botanist, Agassiz, the world-renowned man of science, and 
Dr. Jeffries Wyman, then one of the most distinguished comparative 
anatomists. 

Although the Faculty was small, and much of the work of the first 
two years was carried on by comparatively inexperienced men, the pro- 
fessors with whom we came in contact, especially during the Junior and 
Senior years, were men of ability, and in some cases of remarkable 
powers as teachers. I doubt whether any teacher of mathematics has 
been able to get more out of his classes than Asst. Prof. J. M. Peirce, to 
whom we recited during the Sophomore year. Iam sure it would be hard 
to match Prof. Lane as teacher of Latin, whom all who were fortunate 
enough to come under his care during the Junior and Senior years re- 
cognized not only as a keen, critical, refined scholar, but as a strong 
teacher and a genuine man. Asst. Prof. Gurney, with whom we studied 
Latin during the Sophomore year, was one of the finest men it has 
ever been my lot to meet, and one whose memory is fondly cherished by 
every man who had the great pleasure of reading and studying with 
him during that year. Then, too, we had the privilege of taking one or 
more courses with James Russell Lowell, not because we expected to get 
much Italian or Spanish, but because of the delight it was to meet him 
daily, and hear his translations and running comments upon the author 
treated. And then towards the latter part of our course lectures by 
Agassiz were open to us, which many of us found absorbingly interest- 
ing, no matter how dry might be the subject he was handling. I confess 
to have no special taste for geology, but I never failed to seize every op- 
portunity of listening to him. There was something about his personality 
and his instruction which made alive what under other conditions to the 
ordinary student would have seemed dead and dull. Jeffries Wyman 
gave courses of lectures on comparative anatomy, primarily for medical 
students, which we who were Seniors were allowed to attend. This was 
one of the great privileges of our Senior year. The mere mention of these 
names will convey some notion of the opportunities given us, which would 
hardly be understood from the reading of the old pamphlet called the 
Harvard Catalogue. 

All the subjects of the Freshmen and Sophomore years were then re- 
quired, for this was before any serious attempt had been made in Har- 
vard to introduce the elective plan in college work. We had, to be sure, 
some slight choice during the Junior and Senior years. After studying 
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Latin, Greek, and mathematics during the Freshman and Sophomore 
years, when the Junior year arrived, of the three, Latin, Greek, and 
mathematics, we could select two, and the third study might be either 
French or German. Then came also the opportunity of taking either 
Italian or Spanish with Prof. Lowell. Mathematics can hardly be said 
to have been a favorite study with the members of my class, so dur- 
ing the Junior year nearly everybody studied Latin and Greek. Prof. 
Sophocles conducted the recitations in Greek. Although he was of little 
value to us as a teacher, it was a pleasure to sit on the hard benches and 
look at his noble head, his long white hair and beard flowing in the breeze, 
which always came in through the windows open behind him and by his 
side, no matter if the mercury were down far below zero. His head and 
face were those of Jove himself, and certain peculiarities of manner and 
of speech made the hour a very interesting one, even if we realized that 
we were too callow and crude to be getting much from this profound 
scholar. When the Senior year came, only eight or ten continued Latin 
with Prof. Lane, the others scattering themselves, so far as electives were 
concerned, among a few subjects, the main part of the work being re- 
quired of all. 

In those days every student was obliged to be present at every recita- 
tion. Nothing but a physician’s certificate was considered a proper excuse 
for absence, and every unexcused absence deducted something from the 
scholarship mark for the day. Pretty much all the discipline, except in 
extreme cases, was enforced by this deduction of marks, and there was 
no separation between conduct and scholarship such as now is recognized 
in all well-regulated institutions. The College year was also divided dif- 
ferently from our own. There were two terms in the year, one beginning 
about the first of September and continuing with a brief recess at Thanks- 
giving until early in January. Then came a winter vacation of six weeks, 
after which the second term opened, and closed about the middle of July. 
Then followed another vacation of six weeks. This winter vacation of 
six weeks was arranged in order that those who chose to “ keep school,” 
as the catalogue put it, during the winter weeks, in one of the many 
country district schools, which in those days had a man for teacher in 
winter and a woman in the summer, might teach the 11 or 12 weeks with- 
out losing too much time from his College work. In my time, however, no- 
body went out to teach, and while the winter sports were very delightful 
during the long midwinter vacation, it seemed a pity, even to us some- 
what thoughtless youths, to lose the best season of the year for work, and 
to be obliged to stay in hot and dusty Cambridge until the middle of 
July. Not long after our graduation, however, all this was changed, and 
the present plan was adopted. 
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The students in those days had to attend prayers in the College 
Chapel every morning including Sunday. Until about the first of Decem- 
ber the College bell rang at half-past six o’clock, and at a quarter before 
seven all the students were expected to be in their places in the Chapel. 
I need not say much about the scramble that ensued every morning 
after the half-past six bell began to ring, nor go into particulars as to the 
style of dress which was assumed for the morning religious exercise. 
One must be in his place, however, before the bell stopped tolling, or he 
would be marked tardy at prayers, which was even worse than being 
absent. While Dr. Peabody was invoking the divine blessing upon us 
sleepy youths, four men, one from each class, were standing with their 
backs to the good doctor, each with a large sheet of paper in his hand, 
checking off on his printed list the names of all absentees from his class. 
In the organ-loft those of us who belonged to the College choir were 
seated, and at the proper time in the service sang an anthem suitable to 
the occasion, or sometimes our accomplished organist, John K. Paine, 
would play an organ voluntary; a treat to all who had the least ear for 
music. The advintage of belonging to the choir was twofold. In the first 
place, we had good comfortable cushioned seats, and were somewhat at 
our ease; and in the second place, we were excused from prayers Sun- 
day morning. When Sunday came every student was obliged to attend 
church both morning and afternoon. He might go to the College Chapel, 
where Dr. Peabody had charge of the service, or he could attend any 
other church in Cambridge which his parents might designate; but he 
must be in his place every Sunday, and at a certain time during the 
service the monitors took note of all who were absent. Absence from 
church was a very serious misdemeanor; and absence from morning 
prayers became a serious thing after one had cut 19 times. That was one 
reason why the privilege of being a member of the choir was so precious ; 
for you were excused, as I have said, from prayers every Sunday morn- 
ing, and also had 19 cuts at your disposal. When the 20th absence was 
reported, there came what was called a “ private.” You were notified 
that you had received a “ private admonition,” and that a certain number 
of marks would be deducted from your scholarship record. If you were 
unwise enough to take 10 more cuts, you were then notified that you had 
received a “ public admonition,” which in earlier days than mine meant 
that you were called up before the assembled body in the Chapel and 
publicly reprimanded for this neglect of religious duties. In my time, 
however, the “ public,” as it was called by the students, simply meant 
that a very large number of marks came off your record, and a letter 
was sent home informing your parents that you had received a “ public 
admonition ”’; notification which brought distress and sorrow into the 
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family far beyond that which the real state of affairs justified, and which 
made necessary a deal of explanation to the home circle on the part of 
the student. This compulsory attendance upon religious services con- 
tinued a good many years after the Class of 1865 left College. It was 
not until June 16, 1886, that the Board of Overseers voted, on the recom- 
mendation of the Preachers to the University, that the clause in the Col- 
lege rules requiring the attendance of students at prayers should be 
stricken out. 

The number of petty regulations concerning the daily life and conduct 
of the students was something appalling. As soon as a candidate was 
admitted to College he was handed a copy of the rules which he was 
supposed to observe, printed in a thick pamphlet, called by the students 
the “College Bible.” These rules did not say at what time you should 
go to bed, nor when you should eat your meals, nor just how you should 
spend the hours between recitations; but they did concern themselves 
with a vast number of things which nowadays would not be considered 
as worth making a rule for, even in a school for boys. A great majority 
of these rules were obsolete in my day, but we all felt that a danger 
lurked behind us which might at any time make life a burden. Now the 
rule at Harvard, as everybody knows, like the rules of conduct at other 
like institutions, may all be summed up in avery few words: “ Live like 
men, and not like children.” 

Athletics, in the sense in which that term is commonly understood 
now, had no existence in those days. The only intercollegiate contest in 
which Harvard engaged was the annual boat-race with Yale, on Lake 
Quinsigamond, near Worcester, Mass., in which (it is a comfort to me 
sometimes to recall) Harvard was usually the winner. Baseball, as we 
know it now, was introduced into Harvard College by Frank Wright of 
the Class of 1866, who died about 10 years ago in St. Louis. Football 
there was, to be sure; but it was played very little except on the first 
Monday night of College year, called “ Bloody Monday Night,” when 
the Freshmen and Sophomores played a game in the twilight and the 
dark, ending in a grand scrimmage which might perhaps be called a 
free fight. This particular diversion was abolished by the strict orders 
of the Faculty during my Sophomore year. We had a gymnasium, 
meagerly furnished, in charge of a colored man, whom we looked upon 
with some degree of awe, for it was said that he had once belonged to 
the noble profession of prize-fighters, and even in his declining years he 
was reputed to have a very powerful fist. He directed our exercises, and 
did the duty intelligently and well. Athletic sports held a place very sub- 
ordinate to all the other life of the College; perhaps it was too much 
subordinated to other things, but the proportions were much better ob- 
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served then, it seems to some of us oldsters, than at the present time, 
when the pursuit of athletic sports in many cases would seem to be the 
chief end and aim of College life. 

Most of the students lived in the College dormitories, and all but two 
of these dormitories, and those small ones, were situated in the Yard, 
the oldest, Massachusetts Hall, dating in construction as far back as 
1720. In my Freshman year there were only 4 dormitories in the Yard ; 
4 recitation and laboratory buildings, Holden Chapel, and the College 
Chapel. Another dormitory — Grays — was erected in 1863. There was 
very little outside of the Yard in the way of buildings for any part of 
the College work. The Law School was in the Yard, the Medical School 
was in Boston, and the Lawrence Scientific School, then small and feeble, 
was just outside the Yard. 

The rooms in those old dormitories were very comfortable, but were 
entirely destitute of any of those modern conveniences which we now con- 
sider so desirable, and, indeed, absolutely necessary. All were heated by 
open grates in which we burned hard coal, and the coal was brought up 
to our room and put into a closet at the beginning of the term. All the 
water for our rooms had to be brought by ourselves from the College 
pump in the Yard, or if we were men of very luxurious habits, by some 
“scout” whom we might hire to do this daily duty. On the whole, it was 
better form for a man to carry his own water from the pump to his room. 
The rooms were simply furnished, but with their deep cushioned window- 
seats looking out upon the Yard, they afforded a real home to the student 
who loved his College life, and in spite of all the lack of modern arrange- 
ments and facilities, I doubt if any student in Harvard College can enjoy 
life in the Yard any better than we did in those old days. 

There were no College Commons. We went to some boarding-house 
near by for our meals, clubbing together in congenial groups, and finding 
fault with everything provided for us, for which we paid war-time prices. 
Very few of the boys whose homes were in Boston lived at home. They 
preferred to live in Cambridge and went home only on Sunday. Spend- 
ing Sunday at home, however, did not relieve them of the necessity of 
attending church twice, and a statement had to be made each term, signed 
by the parent or guardian, certifying to the fact of church attendance. 
Boston was reached by horse-cars in little more than half an hour, and 
opportunities were afforded us there of hearing the best music, of seeing 
the best dramatic performances of the time, and of attending interesting 
lectures. During those years College life was much interrupted and filled 
at times with great excitement caused by the Civil War. One can easily 
imagine what commotion would be caused in the College when the news 
came of a great battle, in which, perhaps, many Harvard men were en- 
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gaged, — in which it may be one’s own classmates had a part, — and the 
eagerness and anxiety with which we would await the news in detail, and 
with what feelings we would examine the lists upon the bulletin boards 
as we came from breakfast in the morning, to see whether among the 
killed or wounded might appear the name of some comrade of ours. 
Those were stirring times, indeed, not only to those who were in the field 
and in the political arena, but to us young fellows who were striving to fit 
ourselves to fight our own battles later on. Now and then some Harvard 
graduate, perhaps of many years before our own time, would at his own 
request, or that of his family, be brought to the College Chapel for burial, 
having lost his life on the field of honor. Those were days which made 
the most thoughtless students thoughtful; made them realize something 
of the cost of saving the Union. : 

Now and then some break in the routine would come by the announce- 
ment of a holiday. The Russian fleet came to this country in 1864. The 
officers of the fleet were invited to Cambridge to see the University, and 
we had a holiday. Did I say a holiday? I should have said a half-holi- 
day ; and the feeling of the students when the announcement was made 
at morning prayers that there would be no recitations in the afternoon 
was indicated by certain ominous hisses that mingled with the applause. 
Some of us, however, concluded that half a loaf was better than no bread, 
and after getting a glimpse of the Russian admiral and his staff, took the 
first horse-car for Boston and went to a matinée. 

But I cannot dwell longer upon this subject, tempted as I am to recall 
incident after incident to show how the life of those distant days was in 
some respects very different from that of to-day, and yet in so many 
other ways just such as a recent graduate may recall when he thinks of 
his own College life. It would be pleasant to remind those of you who 
have had the pleasure of attending Class Day at Harvard in modern 
times, and seeing the 20,000 or 25,000 people who gather in the midst of 
surroundings that bewilder one, of the simple and bucolic Class Day of 
1865, when a College Spread to which five hundred persons were invited 
was an enormous affair, and when we danced quadrilles on the grass in 
front of Holworthy. Then there was that great day at Harvard, two days 
after the Commencement of ’65, when exercises were held in commemo- 
ration of the Harvard men who had lost their lives in the army during the 
Civil War; when General Meade was the guest of the University ; when 
Oliver Wendell Holmes wrote the hymns which were sung by a choir of 
80 men; when Ralph Waldo Emerson delivered a remarkable address ; 
and when James Russell Lowell recited his “‘ Commemoration Ode ”’; but 
I forbear. I can only hope that those who read this hasty sketch may 
one of these days look back upon their own College days with the pleas- 
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ure and the delight, tinged though it may be with melancholy as the years 
go by, with which the years of the Civil War period are regarded by the 


surviving members of the Class of 1865. 
Marshall S. Snow, ’65. 


Sr. Lovis, Mo. 





CLASS REPORTS. 


To anyone who realizes how important it is that Class Reports 
should be full and accurate, the marked improvement during the past 
decade in the Reports of the older classes is a great satisfaction. In 1906, 
the late Prof. C. R. Sanger, Secretary of 1881, set a standard for a quar- 
ter-centennial Report which has been followed by succeeding Secretaries. 
Occasionally, a Secretary has issued a Report between the 25th and the 
50th year after graduation which has had the desired comprehensiveness. 
Such are the 40th Anniversary Report of the Class of 1868 prepared by 
Alfred D. Chandler, and the 30th year Report of 1883. 

In general, however, attention has been, and should be focused on the 
quarter and semi-centennial records. When men are 25 years out of Col- 
lege, their careers are for the most part determined. They have found 
out what they can, or cannot, do: they have usually “settled down”; 
and whatever changes may occur or new achievements may be won, are 
likely to spring from their status at the age of 46 or 47. So it is most im- 
portant that their records should be properly compiled, and this not 
merely for the interest of their classmates but also for the considerable 
number of investigators who watch the careers of college-bred men. It is 
well, further, that the general public should get clearer ideas than it now 
possesses as to the usefulness of a university education; and there is no 
better way of disseminating this news than through trustworthy Class 
Reports. 

But to serve the purpose of the statistician, the Reports must be accu- 
rate and complete. Take, for instance, two significant matters which have 
interested serious researchers for some time past —the fecundity and 
the longevity of college graduates: to arrive at just conclusions on these 
questions it is evident that there must be no gap in the records. In order 
that such an investigation shall be profitable, it must cover a large num- 
ber of cases; and yet, unfortunately, for many of the older Harvard 
Classes now surviving this cannot be done, because there are gaps of one, 
two, three, or even four classes which have no records compiled in their 
mature years. There are also cases where a Report, issued in the 40th 
or 50th year, lacks the vital statistics and the completeness required for any 
scientific analysis. 
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Besides the longevity of college-bred men, their health offers an inter- 
esting subject of investigation. If the obituary of each man who dies 
stated the cause of his death, the medical researcher, tabulating 5000 or 
10,000 cases might arrive at some startling facts. Suppose we had this 
record for the 18th century stelligeri: the number of them who died from 
small-pox would be large. During the past 50 years, on the contrary, 
mortality from small-pox has almost disappeared, whereas that from can- 
cer has increased with alarming rapidity. 

One other illustration. The effect of rowing (or other sports, though to 
a less degree) upon after life has been much discussed. Now if there 
were an unbroken series of adequately compiled Reports we should be 
able to compile the vital statistics of the oarsmen, and to draw inferences 
from the causes of their death as to whether the diseases from which 
they died could be attributed to over-exertion in sports. To arrive at these 
facts today, an investigator would be obliged to write to the family or 
friends of each deceased athlete—so many are the gaps in the Class 
Reports. 

For these and other obvious reasons, the great improvement in the com- 
pilation of Harvard Class Reports during the past ten years is welcome. 
Just as the Quarter-Centennial Report gives the records of a Class at its 
prime, so the Semi-Centennial Report carries on the story of the survivors 
to the age of threescore and ten, or a little over. It has more summaries ; 
more closed accounts. From it, therefore, a reader ought to get his best 
view of the life work of a Harvard Class. 

Whoever looks over the files will observe that, until recently, few of 
the older classes printed a 50th Year Report, and still fewer had an ade- 
quately comprehensive one. Happily, a change has come about. Two 
years ago, ’62 issued a fine semi-centennial record, in which there were 
well edited biographical sketches, careful tables of marriages, births and 
deaths, the records of members in the Civil War,addresses of survivors, and 
portraits taken at graduation and 50 years after. Last year, Clarence H. 
Denny, Secretary of ’63, brought out a Report planned on the same lines, 
with equal accuracy, and equal regard for statistical tables. Instead of 
including the obituaries of a// the deceased members, however, only those 
who had died during the previous decade were given. For the others, 
one of the seven earlier Reports was referred to. This is to be regretted ; 
because the Semi-Centennial Report should be a complete biographical 
dictionary of a Class. Few members of a Class preserve all their Re- 
ports. Other readers cannot get access to a series of Reports except 
by visiting the Harvard Library. If one wished to tabulate in de- 
tail, for instance, the Civil War Record of ’63, he would be obliged to 
look through eight different Reports; for ’62, on the contrary, the single 
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volume contains the biography of every member, alive or dead. It is 
most desirable that later Secretaries should follow the example of ’62. 

With two such substantial semi-centennial memorials as 62 and 63 to 
serve as precedents, no subsequent Class can fail to emulate them; and 
we may look forward to an unbroken series of 50-year records. 

Two remarkable volumes appeared last Commencement. One was the 
60th Year Report of the Class of 1853—a work of nearly 300 pages. 
This takes the place of the semi-centennial Report which was never is- 
sued. Nowhere can better biographical sketches be found. Hon. R. S. 
Rantoul, who edited the volume, prefaces it with a summary statement 
of the achievements of members of the Class, which furnished not only 
Pres. Eliot, but Professors A. S. Hill, Cutler, J. M. Peirce, Peterson and 
J.C. White, Winsor the Librarian and J. Q. Adams a Fellow, to the ser- 
vice of the College. A fine photogravure portrait of Pres. Eliot is the 
frontispiece, and there are two interesting groups. ‘ 

Owing to the illness of its Secretary, the Class of 1883 had no Report 
at its quarter-centennial. This want was made good in 1913, by a 30th 
year volume resembling very closely the recent quarter-centennial Re- 
ports. In addition to the portraits of members, there are portraits of the 
Faculty when the Class was in College, views of the Yard, records of 
Class meetings, ete. To Dr. W. L. Burrage belongs the honor of editing 
this excellent work. 

The Class of 1888, which celebrated its quarter-centenary in June, will 
have received, by the time this Magazine reaches its readers, the Report, 
prepared by its Secretary, G. R. Pulsifer. It follows recent models, and 
contains a supplement with a full description of the celebration last June. 

With the preparation of the large Class Reports thus well organized, 
there is reason to expect that the series will go forward without further 
lapses. All the more urgent is it, therefore, that the surviving Secretaries 
of the older Classes who have never issued a comprehensive Report, 
should repair the neglect before it is too late. They have an obligation 
to the College as well as to their classmates. 





HARVARD IN THE CONFEDERATE CONGRESSES. 


» Tue Constitution of the Confederate States adopted in substance the 
provisions of the Federal Constitution respecting the membership of Con- 
gress. Thirteen States were represented in the organization, viz.: Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Missouri, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and Vir- 
ginia. The following compilation comprises the Harvard men who served 
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in the legislative department. Eleven persons filled the positions which 
are described, and during the Civil War Harvard had a larger represen- 
tation in the Confederate than the Federal Congress. 


Members of the Provisional Congress from Feb. 4, 1861, to Feb. 17, 
1862 — 

Alabama: Jabez Lamar Monroe Curry, LL.B., 1845. 

Louisiana: John Perkins, LL.B., 1842. 

South Carolina: Robert Woodward Barnwell, A.B., 1821. 

Virginia: William Cabell Rives, LL.B., 1847. Walter Preston, LL.B., 
1842. 

Senators of the First Congress from Feb. 18, 1862, to Feb. 17,1864 — 

Louisiana: Thomas Jenkins Semmes, LL.B., 1845. 

South Carolina: Robert Woodward Barnwell. 

Members of the House of Representatives of the First Congress — 

Alabama: Jabez Lamar Monroe Curry. 

Georgia: Julian Hartridge, LL.B., 1852. 

Louisiana: John Perkins. 

South Carolina: Lewis Malone Ayer, L.S., 1841-42. William Dun- 
lap Simpson, L.S., 1844-45. 

Virginia: Walter Preston. Charles Fenton Collier, LL.B., 1848. 
Albert Gallatin Jenkins, LL.B., 1850; resigned to serve in the 
Confederate army ; brigadier-general, killed in battle Cloyd’s Farm, 
Va., May 9, 1864. 

Senators of the Second Congress, from May 2, 1864, to March 18, 
1865, the date of final adjournment — 

Louisiana: Thomas Jenkins Semmes. 

South Carolina: Robert Woodward Barnwell. 

Members of the House of Representatives of the Second Congress — 

Georgia: Julian Hartridge. 

Louisiana: John Perkins. 

South Carolina: William Dunlap Simpson. Lewis Malone Ayer. 


Virginia: William Cabell Rives. 
Henry N. Blake, 1 ’58. 


MirTon. 


SOME USES OF THE HARVARD UNION. 


Tue Harvard Union offers today the same opportunity as it always 
has since its erection in 1899 — “ A house open to all Harvard men with- 
out restriction, and in which they all stand equal.” 

The following figures of attendance for the week immediately after the 
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Christmas holidays will indicate how thoroughly useful the Union is to a 
large number of men in the University : 
Jan. 5 929 Jan. 9 1146 
6 943 10 899 
- 939 11 600 
8 1028 Average attendance per day 926 
For the same period count was made of the number of meals served 
to transients. The following table, therefore, does not include 65 regular 
boarders : 
Breakfast Lunch Dinner Total 
Jan, 33 51 48 132 
og 58 38 122 
57 60 155 
50 47 127 
44 47 123 
39 38 106 
42 46 129 


B82 894 
49 46 128 
These figures speak for themselves, and indicate how the club is used 
by its 2190 members. The following table of membership will show the 
percentage of men belonging to the Union for the last two years: 


1913-14 1912-13 
Active 1723 1746 
Associate 252 260 
Non-Resident 215 167 


Total 2190 2173 


The above tables indicate the more specific daily use of the Union, 
while a statement regarding the general use is necessary to make clear 
the position it is holding in the life of the University. 

The Union offers to its members all the service of an up-to-date club 
at a very low rate. It not only offers a convenient rendezvous for social 
diversion, but it also affords an opportunity to get the daily news from 
almost every city in the United States through its newspapers, and the 
large number of the best magazines of the day, which are kept on file. 
In the library on the second floor may be found about 12,000 books which 
provide a serviceable reference library, and the foundation of an excel- 
lent collection in English and other modern literature. The library is 
used by men who wish to find a quiet retreat for study. The northeast 
corner room off the periodical room on the first floor is also reserved for 
study. 

More than ever since it was founded the Union is serving as the place 
for University mass meetings, and for large gatherings. The past three 
years have shown a great change in this particular phase of its use. The 
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University holds its reception to the Freshman Class every fall in the 
Living-Room, where the Class is addressed by the President and some 
other member of the Faculty, and a prominent member of the Senior 
Class. Early in January the University Reception to all officers of the 
University is held, when the whole building is closed for all other pur- 
poses. During the first month of the second half-year the Junior Class 
has the use of the entire building for the annual Junior dance. 

Within the past two years the different classes have used the Living- 
Room more than ever before for their class meetings. Early in the fall 
the Governing Board of the Union planned a meeting for the Freshman 
Class, and as an outcome of this a committee from the Class itself was 
formed to make arrangements for a series of Freshman gatherings. A 
fitting closing for these meetings is the Freshman Class dinner, which is 
held in the Living-Room the latter part of the year. The two upper 
classes have held their usual gatherings in the Living-Ruoom, and the 
Sophomore Class is holding a series of six entertainments. The third- 
year class of the Law School in the past few years has had the use of the 
Living-Room for their final dinner. 

Besides the different mass meetings which are held in the Living-Room 
each year there is always a series of interesting lectures by men of na- 
tional, and often international, prominence. One of the most interesting 
parts of the program offered are the readings given by Prof. C. T. 
Copeland. 

Several organizations have their headquarters in the building, i.e. — 
Crimson, Monthly, and Advocate. The Harvard Athletic Association 
has its regular offices under the rotunda. During rush seasons, at the 
time of the big games, the south end of the Pool-Room is used for the 
purpose of facilitating the distribution of tickets. For the past season 
the Association also used an office room on the second floor where the 
undergraduates applied for and received their tickets. 

The Governing Board appoints various Committees, such as: House 
Committee, Music Committee, Games Committee, etc., to codperate in 
making the club more useful to its members. The Music Committee en- 
courages and plans informal musicals every other Friday evening. Re- 
ceptions have been given during the last fall to the victorious baseball 
and football teams. At the latter occasion Coach Haughton gave an illus- 
trated talk on the last two Yale games. 

During the last college year the room in the southeast corner of the 
second floor has been fitted up for the Territorial Clubs. Here the dif- 
ferent State Clubs hold their meetings and at certain intervals meet to- 
gether. The room is appropriately furnished with heavy oak furniture. 

The Student Council, which is the recognized undergraduate body to 
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determine the policy for all undergraduate activities, holds its regular 
weekly meetings in the Trophy-Room. The date book kept by the Coun- 
cil is to be found at the desk of the Union office. 

During Commencement and Class Day the Union makes special ar- 
rangements for the accommodation of members and their guests. On Class 
Day evening a dance is given in the Living-Room. 

A large number of organizations — musical, social, literary, and 
scientific, including debating societies — are given use of suitable rooms 
for their meetings. 

A few bedrooms on the third floor have been let to students, three or 
four rooms always being reserved for the accommodation of transients. 
Through the café, members can obtain meals with both & da carte and 
table d’hote service at reasonable rates. The ladies’ dining-room and re- 
tiring-room offer the most available place in Cambridge for members of 
the University to entertain guests. Among other conveniences offered 
by the Union may be mentioned bulletins of out-of-town athletic and 
debating contests, and other University news ; telephone service, barber 
shop, toilets, bathrooms and lockers. 

In these various ways the Union is useful, if not indispensable to the 


life of the University. 
Arthur Beane, ’11, Treasurer. 


WHY NOT INTERCOLLEGIATE SCULLING RACES? 


TuE following I believe to be axioms concerning college athletics: It 
is good to have winning teams. It is good to have as many men as pos- 
sible from which to pick these teams. And thirdly, the most successful 
season would be one in which there were many victories, won by a large 
number of men, who in turn represented a very large number of candi- 
dates for the various athletic activities. The ideal would include some 
athletic training for every student; it being obviously more beneficial to 
a man to participate actively than merely to recline on the sidelines and 
applaud. 

With this ideal in mind the athletic opportunities of the college have 
become numerous, and few would do away with any, not excepting even 
the rabid moralist who sees so many opportunities for underhand play. 
True, the mere playing for the fun of the game is excellent, but to a 
grown man play, like work, had better have an end in view to make it 
tasteful and develop all there is init. As it is more fun to play ona 
class team against another class than daily to develop the sinewy muscles 
that certify to a magic number of points scored by such muscle in soli- 
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tary competition with a self-registering apparatus, so, it is better fun to 
play on a college team against another college than in any interclass 
competition. Again, it is axiomatic that to develop the sport and also 
the man, whether in athletics or work-a-day life, a goal, difficult of 
attainment, and worthy of accomplishment, must be offered; and the 
more such prizes are offered, prizes which call forth the efforts of the 
greatest diversity of men, the better for the college and the better for 
the men. 

Rowing was the first of the intercollegiate competitions, and among 
oarsmen is claimed to be still the best, in spite of the many other attract- 
ive games which now share its opportunities. Several points may be 
mentioned in its favor, though perhaps from a not unbiased pen, which 
place rowing above other sports. It is the “cleanest” of all major 
sports, looked at from both physical and moral standards. From the latter 
point of view it differs from football, hockey, baseball and track athletics 
in the absence of opportunity for other than fair play, there being no per- 
sonal contact between opposing crews. Moreover, it seems to be the sport 
most likely to benefit permanently the participant’s health, leaving him 
in almost every instance in better physical condition than it found him.? 
Contrast this with football which yearly causes many a permanent injury 
and even death. Then again, if one may appeal to sentiment in the con- 
sideration of such serious matters as athletics, the setting of rowing stim- 
ulates the imagination; to many men a hard pull across a fine sheet of 
water, along an ever-changing river bank, with the constant rhythm of 
the oars and bodies and the forward rushing of a light craft is more 
agreeable than the mad rushings, runnings, and carvettings performed 
on a field of moderate dimensions in the face of tiers of stone seats or 
wooden bleachers. And lastly, rowing is an exercise which may be of 
service throughout a man’s life. I have in mind a small band of ardent 
enthusiasts, no longer young, to whom a shell and sculls have been for 
years a part of life, to which they turn in time of leisure or of overwork 
and in which solace and contentment, coupled with healthy physical 
activity, all are found. 

But crew rowing is not a sport which needs encouragement. It has its 
full quota of enthusiastic followers. Sculling is a sport, allied, yet quite 
different from sweep-rowing, as any one who has tried both will agree, 
with its own particular fascination. It has several advantages over the 
more strenuous team work necessary in the eight. It may be made a 


1 Medical opinion is for the most part in agreement that the ill effects noted in 
some men who have rowed throughout college is due to their having stopped this 
accustomed severe exercise too suddenly, thereby allowing a heart which has physio- 
logically enlarged to become to a certain extent atrophied. 
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very comfortable sport, in that a man may rest when he pleases; he is 
less at the mercy of his comrades or his coach. It is in fact, as generally 
pursued, a leisurely sport, one with all the attraction of crew rowing, but 
with the compulsory element left out, — in fact an ideal substitute for a 
very pleasant walk in the country. Not long ago a single putting out 
from the Harvard Boat Houses was an event, now happily much less 
remarkable, and a double was quite unusual; as for four-scull and 
“‘ octuple”” crews, these are still unheard of at Cambridge. 

A sculling boat requires very different, and more delicate handling 
than the larger sweep boats, and on this score the sport may rest its 
claim for attention. It has been often found that an excellent oarsman is 
as ungainly as an elephant in the smaller and frailer vessel, and a ’Varsity 
man may well yield in speed to the slim, light sculler, who happens to have 
the delicate touch necessary. As a matter of fact two of the best scullers 
today on the Charles weigh less than 130 pounds each. Hence we see 
that sculling becomes a sport which is suited to men who cannot hope to 
make a place in a ’Varsity eight, and yet who may become excellent 
seullers. Given the incentive, how many more men of only moderate 
stature but having the other qualities necessary for an oarsman would 
seull; men who now leisurely paddle, would practice daily and become 
expert if the prize were offered, and that prize a chance to row for their 
college against their oldest rival. 

Another point is this: sculling begets delicacy in all points of rowing, 
from the sense of balance to the aceuracy with which power is applied 
to the oar, as also carefulness not to check the boat’s progress, the three 
things hardest to learn in the eight. Many an oarsman has learned these 
elementary lessons in the single and applied them subsequently to his 
sweep rowing, with benefit to the latter. 

Sculling, then, if put on the basis of other intereollegiate sport, as an 
adjunct to the regular regatta program (and in this I am told that we 
have a precedent in the case of Oxford and Cambridge), would accom- 
plish the following: More men would be seriously concerned with row- 
ing in that a real opportunity would then be offered for candidates now 
clearly ineligible for sweep-rowing because of size; men approaching 
Varsity calibre would be encouraged to work out their faults in a scull- 
ing boat with the double object in view, of representing the college at 
sculling and of bettering their chances for the eight; and, thirdly, the 
increased number of good scullers thereby created would be storing up 
for themselves one of the healthiest and pleasantest forms of exercise 


open to man throughout life. 
James B. Ayer, ’03. 
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THE NEW HARVARD UNIVERSITY DIRECTORY. 


THE new edition of the Harvard University Directory resembles in 
general plan its predecessor but is considerably larger owing to the fact 
that in many cases two addresses, the home and the business address, are 
given and more than 3000 new names are included. Altogether 35,401 
men are listed in the book. ; 

In this edition officers of instruction and administration who have 
never been enrolled as students at the University are included, as well 
as men who have been registered as regular students in any department 
long enoygh to have their names entered in the Annual Catalogue. In the 
Geographical List, in addition to the address and occupation, the date of 
leaving the University is given as an aid in locating one’s contemporaries. 

The “lost men,’”’ the bane of all editors of directories, still form a 
long list. There are in all 1198 of them, but it must be remembered that 
this large number is only a small percentage of all the names listed, and 
it is encouraging to note that the list is nearly 30 per cent shorter tha 
the one which appeared in the previous volume. Many of these men are 
doubtless dead, but it is unsafe to remove their names from the book until 
the time and place of death have been satisfactorily established, and such 
work goes slowly. As a matter of fact more than 30 per cent of the 
names reported as without addresses in the last Directory have been dis- 
posed of, but 146 new names have been added to this roll, and one of the 
difficulties of keeping such a book as this up to date will always be the 
fact that in so large a group of men a number are continually dropping out 
of sight and must be rediscovered by the careful following up of many 
possible clues. 

The difficulty of securing prompt replies to the requests for informa- 
tion has delayed the publication of the book some weeks and the con- 
gested condition of the small plant of the Harvard University Press has 
made it impossible to make up this lost time by greater speed of produc- 
tion. The book is issued, however, in less than eleven months from the 
date when the first requests for information were mailed and corrections 
and additions have been made up to as late a time as December, 1913. 
The Directory, which resembles the Quinquennial Catalogue in format 
and binding, costs $2.50 postpaid ; address, Harvard Publication Office, 2 
University Hall, Cambridge. 
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SOME WAYS IN WHICH HARVARD SERVES CAMBRIDGE. 


[This is part of the argument, presented to the Cambridge Board of Aldermen, for 
a permit to Harvard University to open certain streets of Cambridge for the purpose 
of constructing a tunnel between the College Yard and the Freshman dormitories, in 
order to heat the new Library and other College buildings by steam from the Elevated 
Railway Company’s power plant. — Ep.] 

WuetTHER or not the College should become the ultimate owner of this 
property [power plant], the recent experience of the City of Cambridge 
with the College should be taken into consideration. When in 1912 Har- 
vard took over land south of Massachusetts Ave.from the Harvard As- 
sociates it signed an agreement, of its own free will, and without any 
suggestions from the City authorities, with the Harvard Associates, and 
with the City of Cambridge, whereby the City of Cambridge was to re- 
ceive for 999 years a rent charge equal to the amount of taxes that the City 
of Cambridge was receiving from that property at the time the agreement 
was signed. It is fair to argue that the College would take the same 
action if it was ever deemed advisable to take over this power plant. It 
cannot be argued, then, that this is the first step in the taking of this 
property from taxation in Cambridge. 

In connection with what Harvard has recently done in the matter al- 
ready referred to, attention should be called to some of the other direct 
financial benefits which Cambridge has received from Harvard. A few 
years ago when Massachusetts Ave. was widened, Harvard gave a strip 
of land 20 feet wide between Quincy Square and Harvard Square 
along the northerly side of Massachusetts Ave., which is probably the 
most valuable land in Cambridge. In 1908 the College gave a chemical 
engine and horses to the City of Cambridge, at a cost to the College of 
$2321, and in 1906 the College paid the City of Cambridge toward 
the cost of meeting a portion of the expense of resurfacing Broadway 
and Kirkland St., adjoining the Yard, the sum of $10,000. These are only 
a few of the direct financial benefits which Cambridge has received from 
the College, and in this connection reference should again be made to 
the fact that the College pays taxes in the City of Cambridge. On Octo- 
ber 20, 1913, Harvard paid the City of Cambridge $16,538.48 in taxes, 
so that it is not correct to say that the College pays no taxes. 

Attention is called to the benefit by citizens of Cambridge. The num- 
ber of students in Harvard University who claim Cambridge as their 
home, and who may become voters, is 297. Of these, at least 200 are 
permanent residents. The University spends on the average per year on 
each of its students somewhat over $600. Each student pays the Uni- 
versity about $150 per year, or $450 less than the cost. This is a benefit 
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not only to the individual students, but to their families and to the com- 
munity, and amounts to about $90,000 per year more than they pay back. 

In addition to these benefits, under a vote of the Harvard Corporation, 
passed at the suggestion of the Cambridge Club, the University has 
agreed with the City of Cambridge to give free tuition during the Fresh- 
man year to “all Cambridge boys from high schools whose parents can- 
not afford to pay their expenses.” This agreement was accepted by act 
of the City Council of Cambridge in August, 1911. 

The agreement also provides reduced rates to Cambridge teachers who 
take courses in the Summer School of Arts and Sciences. It also provides 
that the athletic fields of the University located in Cambridge shall be 
free to Cambridge boys during the summer for playground purposes. It 
also provides that College experts shall give advice to the City upon the 
request of the Mayor. Under this last provision Cambridge has had the 
benefit of such advice in an examination of the water-supply and the best 
treatment of the watershed, in a new layout for Harvard Square, in a 
study of the proper treatment of Cambridge streets, and the disposal of 
refuse, and in a study of municipal sanitation. 

A friend of the University has given to the Cities of Boston and Cam- 
bridge the magnificent Anderson Bridge at a cost reported to be $200,000. 
This bridge is of particular use to the College on only a few days of the 
year. It is of constant value to the citizens of Cambridge, and but for 
this gift it would have been necessary for the City of Cambridge to pay 
her share of a new bridge. It is fair to say that this gift would not have 
been made were it not for Harvard University. 

The University is also a large employer of labor, most of which is 
Cambridge labor. There are 498 males and 346 females, a total of 844 
persons, the bulk of whom reside in Cambridge. These figures do not 
take into consideration the very large number of instructors, professors, 
assistant professors, and others connected with the teaching department 
of the University, a great proportion of whom live within the City of 
Cambridge and spend their salaries here. 

The University is not a money-making institution. In fact it runs be- 
hind almost every year, and depends upon the generosity of its friends to 
make up the deficit. It is not like the Telephone Company, Electric 
Light Company, the Gas Light Company, nor the Boston Elevated Rail- 
way Company, nor even the County of Middlesex, all of which organiza- 
tions are permitted to use the streets of Cambridge for tunnels, conduits, 
and pipe-lines, and the County of Middlesex has a large tunnel under 
one of the streets of our City, and for none of these tunnels, etc., was 
any charge ever made by the City of Cambridge. 

Suggestion has been made that the City should build the tunnel and 
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rent it to the College. This means an expenditure on the part of the City 
of $100,000, which would have to be raised by a loan. We do not under- 
stand that the City is desirous at this time of creating any more loans. 
The College asks for nothing that is of value to the City. Moreover, 
the order states that “the license or permit shall be subject to revocation 
at any time at the pleasure of the Board of Aldermen for the time 
being.” This clause would probably not be put into force unless the tun- 
nel should prove objectionable or should some unforeseen use of the tun- 
nel location develop. The City thus has the power, without cost to itself, 
to require the College to abandon the tunnel, to divert it, or to recon- 
struct it in such a way as not to interfere with the purposes of the City. 
Stoughton Bell, ’96. 


THE UNIVERSITY. 
THE WINTER TERM. 


IN another part of this issue of the Magazine will be found the text 
of the agreement recently made between Harvard and the Massachusetts 


Institute of Technology for a conservation of effort in 
The 


with Techno- courses leading to the degrees of mechanical, electrical, 
civil, sanitary, and mining engineering. On three previous 
occasions, beginning as early as 1870, attempts were made to bring about 


logy 


such codperation between the two institutions as would prevent needless 
and expensive duplications of plant and equipment in the field of applied 
science. In each of these previous instances the negotiations, while pro- 
ceeding to a tentative agreement, finally came to naught. The present 
arrangement follows in the main the provisional agreement of 1905, which 
had to be abandoned because of a judicial decision which prevented the 
Institute of Technology from selling its present site on Boylston St. for 
mercantile purposes. A comparison of the present agreement with that of 
1905 will disclose that in some respects it goes further in the direction of 
active codperation and in some other respects not so far. The fact that the 
recent agreement was not made public, except to the Governing Boards and 
Faculties immediately concerned, until after it had been definitely adopted, 
has given rise to murmurs in some quarters. It ought to be borne in mind, 
however, that on at least one previous occasion the negotiations were frus- 
trated by a premature announcement and discussion of the terms proposed. 
The new plan of admission to Harvard which went into force three 
ane years ago, continues to grow in popularity. This year 187 
er . ° os 

theNewAd- Freshmen were admitted under its provisions, or about one 
onPian third of the entire class. This is a decided gain on the 
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percentage admitted a year ago. But that is not the most significant 
feature of the situation. Of the 288 Freshmen who came from public 
schools, 136, or nearly half the total, entered under the new scheme of 
admission. This is a striking proof of the fact that the new plan makes 
its prime appeal to the public schools and particularly to the public 
schools outside of Massachusetts. So far as Freshmen in this latter category 
are concerned, 7.e., Freshmen prepared at public schools outside of Massa- 
chusetts, a very large majority came in under the new arrangements. 
That is precisely what the framers of the scheme had in view, namely, to 
make it easier for the high schools of Western and Southern States to 
send their best men to Harvard. Many of these schools do not possess 
the equipment that will enable them to meet hard and fast requirements. 
They are able, however, to prepare boys up to a good general standard if 
allowed to do so in their own way. The new scheme of admission has 
set a standard in general, not in detailed, terms. It may be mentioned as 
Old Plan. New Plan. Total. 
ERBBAOIISOLUA 5 /6.c/0iid:0 0 0i0'00 che cisiosioniee siels 267 102 
New Hampshire 2 $ 
DU NOI sis sien sinisisieneedsisin's cavlanacsmien 22 
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a rather striking fact that the only Freshmen whom we obtained last 
autumn from twelve States of the Union (including the District of Colum- 
bia) and from two foreign countries, came to us under the new plan. 
Surely that is sufficient evidence of the appeal which the new scheme 
has made to distant parts of the country. The accompanying table shows 
the geographical distribution of the Freshman class and the number of 
men entering by the two methods of admission. 

In view of the assertion, frequently made, that the University draws 
a large part of its undergraduate body from a few schools which make a 
Our school specialty of preparing for Harvard, the statistics recently 
“feeders” compiled by the College Office with regard to the present 
Freshman class are very interesting. The total number of Freshmen 
entering College in the fall of 1913 was 579. Of this number 288 
came from public schools and 276 from private schools, while 15 were 
self-prepared or prepared by tutors. This is, if we mistake not, the first 
occasion upon which the students from public institutions have outnum- 
bered those coming from private schools, and is evidence of the steady 
progress which the high schools, both in Massachusetts and elsewhere, 
have been making in the matter of fitting boys for college. Harvard’s 
best “feeder” is the Boston Latin School, which this year sent us 44 
Freshmen. Exeter, Noble and Greenough, Cambridge High and Latin, 
and Milton Academy came next in order. These five schools furnished 
151 out of the 579 Freshmen, or about 26 per cent of the total. It is in- 
teresting to compare these figures with some statistics relating to the 
Freshman class at Yale. Yale’s chief source of recruits is the New Haven 
High School, which furnished 86 Freshmen last autumn. Andover is a 
close second with 70. (Andover’s contribution to Harvard last autumn, 
by the way, was only 15 Freshmen.) The five schools from which Yale 
draws her largest contingents, namely, New Haven High, Andover, 
Hotchkiss, Hill, and Taft, contributed together 256 members in a total 
Freshman class (both academic and scientific) of 747, or about 35 per 
cent of the whole. It will thus be seen that Yale, to a considerably 
greater extent than Harvard, depends upon a few school “ feeders.” The 
territory from which Harvard’s present Freshman class is drawn com- 
prises 30 different states and foreign countries. Massachusetts heads the 
list with 369, New Hampshire, due mainly to the presence of Exeter and 
St. Paul’s in that state, is a far-distant second with 45, while New York 
ranks third with 39. Statistics of geographical distribution are usually 
made by colleges upon a basis of the schools from which the Freshmen 
come. To some extent this serves to mislead and to indicate that the Uni- 
versity’s appeal is less cosmopolitan than it really is. Many of the Fresh- 
men who are credited to Massachusetts have their homes in other States but 
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have spent the last year of their preparation for college at some school 
which has facilities adapted to examinations for advanced standing on ad- 
mission to Harvard. 

One of the most difficult problems of undergraduate instruction a decade 
ago is gradually solving itself, and for this again the new plan of admis- 
sion is in considerable degree responsible. In 1906, out of a 
576 Freshmen admitted to Harvard College, 58 per cent with * con- 
were allowed to come in subject to one or more conditions. eal 
The Freshman with a clear record found himself in a distinct minority 
among his classmates. These “ conditions” were a source of eternal trou- 
ble to both students and instructors. They hung like a millstone about a 
student’s neck until almost the day before his graduation, and served 
little purpose other than to worry him, his parents, and the College 
authorities. Rather than see a good student lose his degree because of 
his failure to pass some minor admission subject four years previously, 
the Faculty had a habit of forgiving this deficiency at its closing meeting 
of each year. With the new scheme of admission in force, this situation 
has entirely changed. The new plan knows nothing of conditions. Under 
its provisions a boy comes in clear or he does not get in at all. A. conse- 
quence has been that the percentage of Freshmen admitted with conditions 
has fallen to less than 25 per cent of the whole. When the plan has been 
a few more years in operation, this percentage will undoubtedly dwindle 
to insignificance. It is greatly to be hoped that this will be the outcome, 
for the colleges of this country have in the past presented to the world no 
greater absurdity than that of withholding a student’s degree (after he 
has finished all his college courses with credit) because of some deficiency 
in his admission record. What, it may well be asked, is the object of an 
entrance examination ? Is it not to determine whether a boy is properly 
fitted to pursue college studies and to obtain profit therefrom? If this be 
so, what greater absurdity can there be than to raise this question of 
competence after the fact has been accomplished? The situation reminds 
one of the methods of French officialdom, which require that a man’s 
birth certificate be produced before a burial permit can be issued. 

At one of its recent meetings the Faculty of Arts and Sciences voted 
to authorize a physical examination of all members of the Freshman 
class beginning with those entering in the autumn of 1914. nate 
Physical examinations of Freshmen have been established amination of 
at a great many universities and colleges throughout the — 
country, and the results therefrom have been extremely useful. For one 
thing, these physical examinations, when conducted by a physician of 
experience, have brought to light various physical defects which other- 
wise would have remained unknown to the Freshmen concerned. On a 
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basis of such examinations it has been possible to advise Freshmen con- 
cerning proper forms of exercise, corrective gymnastics, necessary care 
in the use of the eyes, and to do many other such things for their benefit. 
Many people have a natural aversion to putting any such physical exami- 
nation on a compulsory basis. It has been found at other universities, 
however, that Freshmen make no objection to the system and that their 
parents in almost every case heartily approve of it. Now that the College 
rules require all future Freshman classes to live together, so that a young 
man entering Harvard College will no longer make a free choice of his 
habitat or immediate associates, it seems prudent that the College should 
undertake certain responsibilities which could in past years be properly 
left to the students themselves or to their parents. When a college assigns 
a new student to a definite place of abode where he must come into close 
contact with others, there arises a presumptive duty, on the part of the 
college authorities, to make sure that he will not thereby be exposed to 
the chance of contagion or physical mishap of any sort. The statistics 
which will be brought together as a result of these physical examinations 
will be useful in their way; but that is a very secondary matter. 

Speaking of the new arrangements which will be necessary in connec- 
tion with the housing of Freshmen next fall, it is worth while to straighten 

out a misunderstanding which seems to have gone abroad 
Freshman ; ° . . 
Dormitory concerning the rules which will govern the Freshman Dormi- 
— tories. The notion that Freshmen will be subjected to very 
strict regulations is entirely without foundation. Freshmen will not have 
to be in their rooms by 9 o’clock each night and out of them by 8 each 
morning, as various rumors have alleged. The sole regulation thus far 
adopted with reference to these dormitories is as follows: ‘ All members 
of the Freshman class will reside and board in the Freshman Dormitories, 
except those who are permitted by the Assistant Dean of Harvard Col- 
lege to live elsewhere. Exceptions will ordinarily be made in the case of 
students who wish to live at home.” Each building will provide an apart- 
ment for a member of the Faculty, who will make his home there and 
be, in a general way, responsible for good order and decorum. In ad- 
dition, there will be regular proctors with functions similar to those now in 
force in the ordinary College Dormitories. The general rules which apply 
to all the buildings under the control of the University will govern Fresh- 
man Dormitories as well; for the present, at least, there is no indication 
that anything more rigid will be necessary. 

Various new appointments to the teaching staff have been made since 
the last issue of the Magazine. Alexander George McAdie, 
p ’85, has been chosen Abbott Lawrence Rotch professor 
of Meteorology. Henry Wilder Foote, ’97, has been appointed assis- 
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tant professor of Preaching and Parish Administration ; he will also act 
as secretary of the Faculty of Divinity. Since his graduation from the 
Harvard Divinity School in 1902, he has held pastorates at New Orleans, 
La., and at Ann Arbor, Mich. During the last five years he has been sec- 
retary of the American Unitarian Association’s Department of Education. 
William Duane, ’93, has been appointed assistant professor of Physics. 
Prof. Duane spent six years in the Curie Radium Laboratory at Paris, 
and since last autumn he has been a research fellow of the Harvard Can- 
cer Commission. He will have special charge of the investigations relating 
to radioactivity which are being made in the Jefferson Physical Labora- 
tory. Dr. W. S. Thayer, ’85, professor of Clinical Medicine in Johns 
Hopkins University, has been appointed visiting lecturer in Medicine at 
the Harvard Medical School. The following have been appointed to give 
various lectures at the University in the field of Municipal Government 
during the second half of the present academic year: Stephen O’Meara, 
police commissioner of Boston; Nathan Matthews, ’75, former mayor of 
Boston; David A. Ellis, 94, former chairman of the Boston School Com- 
mittee; John A. Sullivan, % ’11, corporation counsel of Boston; and 
Francis R. Bangs, 91, former member of the Boston Board of Aldermen. 
These lectures have been provided through the generosity of Frank Graham 
Thomson, ’97. 

Prof. W. A. Neilson, p 96, has been selected by the French Ministry 
of Public Instruction as Exchange Professor with France for 1914-15. 
He will lecture at the University of Paris during the winter 
semester. The selection of an exchange professor with the 
University of Berlin has not yet been announced. Rev. M. St. C. Wright, 
D.D., ’81, of New York, has been appointed Dudleian Lecturer for the 
present year. 

Harlan Page Amen, ’79, a member of the Board of Overseers and 
principal of Phillips Exeter Academy, died on Nov. 9 in the 61st year 
of his age. Benjamin Osgood Peirce, ’76, Hollis Professor 
of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, died suddenly at 
Cambridge on Jan. 14 in the 60th year of his age. Prof. Peirce was a 
man of great scholarly attainment, combined with a wide versatility of 
interests. No member of the Faculty possessed greater amiability of na- 
ture or enjoyed, to a greater degree, the genuine regard of his associates. 
Silas Marcus Maevane, ’73, McLean Professor of Ancient and Modern 
History, Emeritus, died at Rome, Italy, on Jan. 19, aged 72. Prof. 
Macvane retired in 1911 after 36 years of continuous service, during 
which he carried far more than the customary burden of a Harvard 
teacher. He will be remembered with affection by thousands of students 
who took the elementary course in Government during the many years 
that Prof. Macvane had it in charge. 
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Although the Harvard University Press has not been very long estab- 
lished, its list of publications has already attained considerable size. 
Among books recently published by the Press are a transla- 
ben bad tion by the late Prof. M. H. Morgan, ’81, of Vitruvius “ De 
— Architectura”’; “The Comedies of Ludwig Holberg,” by 
Prof. O. J. Campbell, ’03, of the University of Wisconsin, 
an addition to Prof. Schofield’s series of studies in comparative litera- 
ture; ‘The Scientific Work of Morris Loeb,” edited by Prof. T. W. 
Richards, ’86. Other books in course of publication are ‘ The Hyperbolic 
Functions of Complex Variables,” by Prof. A. E. Kennelly, h ’06; “Cor- 
porate Promotions and Reorganizations,” by Dr. A. S. Dewing, ’02; 
“Selections from the Federalist,” by Prof. W. B. Munro, p 99; “ Lec- 
tures on Dante,” by Dr. William Boyd-Carpenter, Canon of Westminster 
Abbey; “The Essentials of a City Charter,” by Nathan Matthews, ’75; 
and the latest volume, No. XXIV, of the Harvard Studies in Classical 
Philology. A report on the “ Harvard Expedition to Samaria,” by Dr. 
G. A. Reisner, ’89, and a volume of reproductions of the “Sumerian 
Tablets in the Harvard Semitic Museum,” by Miss M. I. Hussey, are to 
be issued shortly. Two new series of books have been made possible by 
the gifts of Visiting Committees. One of these is to be called the “ Har- 
vard Studies in English,” for which the sum of $3000 has been subscribed. 
The first two volumes for this series have been announced, namely, 
“Courtly Love in Chaucer and Gower,” by Prof. W. G. Dodd, p 08, of 
Tallahassee, Fla., and “The English Moralities from the point of view 
of Allegory,” by Prof. W. R. MacKenzie, p ’04, of Washington Univer- 
sity, St. Louis. The other series will be published under the auspices of 
the Department of Government and is made possible by a generous gift 
from the Visiting Committee of that Department. It is proposed to pub- 
lish in this series various political classics with an appropriate introdue- 
tion. The first volume will be entitled “The Political Writings of King 
James I of England,” edited by Prof. C. H. McIlwain, p ’03. 

The University has recently received an anonymous endowment for 
the establishment of a professorship of Latin-American history and eco- 
shia nomics. The income is to be devoted to paying the salary of 
the historyof a professor or of instructors in the subject, as the Governing 
Latin-Americ® Boards of the University may determine, and any surplus 
remaining above this requirement may be devoted to the purchase of 
books relating to the subject or to defray the expenses of persons who 
may be invited to lecture from time to time on Latin-American subjects. 
The courses to be given will be primarily for undergraduates, but special 
provision for graduate instruction will also be made. The donor of the 
endowment has in mind to promote friendly relations between the United 
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States and the Latin-American Republics by a study of their history, 
their institutions, and their economic life. No announcement as to a selec- 
tion for this professorship has as yet been made. 

The Cambridge Charter Commission, appointed by Mayor Barry last 
spring to report on a revision of the city charter, has submitted its report. 
Among the members of the Commission were Stoughton eine 
Bell, 96, F. J. Carney, 7 01, W. G. Davis, 97, J. H. new charter 
Hurley, / 94, and Prof. W. B. Munro, p ’99. The present oe 
charter of the city was adopted in 1846 and has remained substantially 
unchanged during the intervening 68 years with the exception of some 
alterations made in 1891 and 1906. The Commission reported in favor 
of a thorough revision and suggested several important changes in the 
framework of the city’s government. Among other things, it proposed 
the concentration of greater powers in the hands of the mayor, the con- 
solidation of the present board of aldermen and common council into a 
single chamber, together with many important changes in internal ad- 
ministration. To put these changes into effect, a bill was drafted to ac- 
company the Commission’s report, and this measure is now before the 
legislature for its action. If approved by the legislature, it will be sub- 
mitted to the voters of Cambridge next autumn. 

During the last two or three months the University has been brought 
into touch with the difficulties which confront the city authorities under 
the provisions of the existing charter. In the early part of ane neating 
the winter the Corporation arranged to secure steam for heat- tunnel 
ing the Freshman Dormitories and the new Widener Memorial Library 
from the power plant of the Boston Elevated Railway Co. which is situ- 
ated near the Weld Boat House. To carry out this arrangement involves 
the building of a heating tunnel under the intervening Cambridge streets. 
Application was made to the city authorities for this permission, but, 
notwithstanding the fact that permits of this sort have frequently been 
secured by public service corporations without any difficulty, the request 
of the Harvard authorities is still held in abeyance. To secure this per- 
mission the University must have the approval of the mayor and the con- 
currence of the board of aldermen. The mayor gave his approval promptly ; 
the board of aldermen at first concurred, but later reconsidered its action 
and has not yet receded from this later decision. A largely-signed peti- 
tion from merchants and property holders in the neighborhood of Har- 
vard Square has been presented to the board of aldermen in support of 
the University’s request, and it is probable that permission to build the 
heating tunnel will in time be forthcoming ; but the delay has been need- 
less and exasperating. 

The Legal Aid Bureau, established last spring under the auspices of 
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the Law School and the Phillips Brooks House Association, has proved 
Legal Aid very successful. The services of 25 Law School students 
Bureau have been freely given to the Bureau during the present 
year. The Bureau’s office is located in the Prospect Union at Central 
Square, and is open each afternoon and evening from 4 to 6 and 7 to 9 
o'clock. The work is so arranged that each law student gives one hour of 
office attendance per week and such additional time as is necessary to 
finish whatever business may come to him during this hour. Complete 
records are kept of all cases that come to the Bureau for assistance. The 
work is done without any fees, but the Bureau’s services are only at the 
disposal of those who cannot afford to employ a regular counselor-at-law. 
The number of cases has averaged about 25 per month. They concern 
largely troubles between landlords and tenants, the collection of wages, 
and minor difficulties among neighbors. During the present year the 
Bureau is also assisting the State Board of Charity in its legal work. 

By the will of the late Morrill Wyman, [’80], of Cambridge, the Uni- 
versity will eventually receive the larger part of an estate valued at about 
The Wyman half a million dollars. The sum of $50,000 is given “for 
bequest the promotion of good citizenship by the study of republican 
government” and, after a few private bequests have been provided for, 
one half of the residue of the estate comes to the University to establish 
a fund for medical research. Mr. Wyman was the son of Dr. Morrill 
Wyman, ’33, who was for many years the head of the Cambridge Hospi- 
tal and as such was greatly interested in the medical sciences. 

P. D. Trafford, ’89, of New York, has been appointed marshal for 
Commencement, 1914. The selection is in accordance with the long- 
Personal ang @Stablished custom of choosing the Commencement marshal 
miscellaneous = from the class which celebrates its 25th anniversary. — The 
total membership of the Harvard Union for the present year is 2108 as 
compared with 2163 a year ago. Some interesting figures have been 
prepared to show the actual daily use of the Union by its members. A 
careful count made during the second week of January showed an average 
attendance of 926 members per day. — The work of remodeling the second 
floor of the Fogg Art Museum is completed. The roof has been raised, 
thereby increasing the exhibition space, greatly improving the ventilation, 
and giving adequate light. — Mr. C. F. Hawkins, 2G., of Warwick, N.Y., 
has been selected as Rhodes Scholar from Massachusetts for three 
years beginning October, 1914. Mr. Hawkins, who graduated from Wil- 
liams College in 1912, has been a research student in the Department of 
Chemistry at Harvard. — The Secretary for Student Employment has 
compiled the usual statistics showing the earnings of students in outside 
employments for the year 1912-13. In all 360 students received employ- 
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ment through this office, and their earnings in term time amounted to 
about $52,000. During the summer vacation 194 were given employ- 
ment and earned about $40,000 more. In addition, it has been ascer- 
tained that a sum nearly as large as these two totals put together 
was earned by students who found work without the aid of the Employ- 
ment Office. — Prof. Duquesne has been retained by the city plan com- 
mission of Detroit to prepare the program and serve as architectural 
adviser in connection with the proposed James Scott Fountain. — 
Prof. A. B. Hart, ’80, paid a visit to various Western institutions during 
the mid-year examination period and gave one or more lectures at 
each of them.— The University has received the sum of $7500 to es- 
tablish a scholarship in memory of F. H. Burr, 09. It will be awarded 
to a member of the Senior class. — Prof. W. M. Davis, s 69, has been 
granted an appropriation from the Shaler Memorial Fund to defray in 
part the expenses of an investigation into the physiographic evidence re- 
lating to the problem of cor’l reefs in the South Pacific. — Prof. E. C. 
Moore delivered the Dale Lectures at Mansfield College, Oxford, during 
October and November on “ The Expansion of Christendom and the 
Naturalization of Christianity in the East in the Nineteenth Century.” — 
The American Philological Association and the Modern Language As- 
sociation of America held their annual meetings in Cambridge this year 
on Dec. 29, 30, and 31, in Emerson Hall.—The David A. Wells Prize 
in Economies has been awarded to Eliot Jones, p ’13, of Cambridge, in- 
structor at the University of Pennsylvania, for his thesis entitled “The 
Anthracite Coal Combination in the United States, with some account 
of the Early Development of the Anthracite Industry.” — The Pasteur 
Medal for Debating has been awarded this year to John Bovingdon, 15, 
of Cambridge. —The 306th anniversary of the birth of John Harvard 
was observed by exercises in front of the statue in the Delta near 
Memorial Hall. Although the date of the founder’s birth cannot be 
fixed with absolute certainty, Nov. 26 has been taken as the best ap- 
proximation that can now be made. (John Harvard was baptized on Nov. 
29, 1607.) The exercises at the 306th anniversary included a short 
eulogy by W. C. Lane, ’81, and the singing of Fair Harvard by the Glee 
Club. — Hugo Reisinger, of New York has been elected president of the 
Germanic Museum. He succeeds his father-in-law, the late Adolphus 
Busch, who was preceded by Carl Schurz as the first president of the 
Museum. — Prof. G. G. Wilson has been chosen one of the four directors 
of the Revue de Droit International et de Législation Comparée. He 
takes the place of the late Prof. Westlake of Cambridge, England, who 
was the most widely-known of British international jurists. — E. R. 
Thayer, ’88, Dean of the Harvard Law School, was named in December 
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by Gov. Foss as an associate justice of the supreme court of Massachu- 
setts, but declined to accept the appointment. — Prof. Bruce Wyman, 
’96, resigned from the staff of the Law School in December last ; his 
courses are being continued for the present by the other members of the 
Law School Faculty. — At the suggestion of the University authorities a 
plan has been taken up by the respective chambers of commerce of Boston 
and Berlin for an exchange of business men each year. 


W. B. Munro, p ’99. 





CORPORATION RECORDS. 


Meeting of Nov. 10, 1913. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous 
gifts: ; 


To Mr. Morrill Wyman for his gift of $1000 
for the general purposes of the Pathological 
Laboratory. 

To Mrs. A. Lawrence Rotch for her gift of 
$674.53 to cover the deficit at the Blue Hill 
Observatory to Oct. 1, 1913. 

To an anonymous friend for the additional 
gift of $3000 and to Dr. Edward W. Emerson 
of $300 towards the improvements at the 
Fogg Art Museum. 

To the Trustees of the Massachusetts So- 
ciety for Promoting Agriculture for their gift 
of $625, the first quarterly payment for the 
year 1913-14 on account of their annual gift 
of $2500 to the Arnold Arboretum, in accord- 
ance with their offer of May 26, 1911. 

To Mrs. Henry Draper for her additional 
gift of $400 towards the expenses at the Obser- 
vatory of Harvard University on account of 
the Draper Memorial. 

To Professor Archibald C. Coolidge for his 
gift of $375 for the purchase of books for the 
College Library. 

To Mr. Alexander Cochrane for his gift of 
$500 for a certain salary. 

To Professor John E. Wolff for his gift for 
the purchase of minerals, and for labor, etc., at 
the Mineralogical Museum and Laboratories, 
amounting in value to $519.96. 

To Professor Edward Dyer Peters for his 
gift of $250 for a scholarship in the Divi- 
sion of Mining and Metallurgy for the year 
1914-15. 

To the Harvard Club of New York City for 
the gift of $300 for two Scholarships for the 
year 1913-14. 

To the Harvard Club of Lawrence for the 
gift of $100, thefinal instalment for the Schol- 
arship for the year 1912-13. 

For two anonymous gifts of $125 each for 
the Research Scholarship in the Law School. 

For gifts from the Society of Friends of the 


Fogg Art Museum amounting to $85 for the 
general purposes of the Museum. 

To Mr. F. Elliot Cabot for his unrestricted 
gift of $100 to the University. 

To Mr. Charles W. Hubbard for his gift of 
$200 to the Division of Education. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of 
$136.95 for research in Government. 

To Mrs. George S. Harwood for her gift of 
$50 towards the equipment of the Laboratory 
of Physiological Optics. 

To Mr. Livingston Davis for his gift of $50 
towards the John Hays Gardiner Memorial 
Fund. 

To Messrs. Dave H. Morris for his gift of 
$100, Allerton S. Cushman of $25, and Dr. 
Alexander Forbes of $50 towards completing 
the permanent equipment of the T. Jefferson 
Coolidge, Jr., Memorial Laboratory. 

To Messrs. Robert M. Pratt for his gift of 
$50, Maximilian Agassiz of $250, and to Pro- 
fessor John Trowbridge of $50 towards a 
certain salary. 

To Dr. Alexander Forbes for his gift of 
$69.50 towards the purchase of apparatus for 
the Physiological Laboratory at the Medical 
School. 

To Messrs. Robert P. Clapp and George 
von L. Meyer for their gifts of $25 each 
towards the purchase of books for the Politi- 
cal Economy Library. 

To Mr. Henry M. Williams for his gift of 
$17.28 for present use at the Fogg Art Mu- 
seum. 

To Professor Barrett Wendell for his gift of 
a photograph of the Rev. George G. Ingersoll, 
of the Class of 1815, in memory of whom the 
Ingersoll lectures were founded. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for one year from Sept. 1, 1913: 

Proctor: R. B. Wigglesworth. 

Assistants: Francis Wheelock Harvey, 
in Mechanical Engineering; Johnson 
O’Connor, in Astronomy. 

Instructor: Edmund Ware Sinnott, 
in Wood Technology. 

Lecturers : Stephen O’Meara, on Mu- 
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nicipal Police Administration; David 
Abram Ellis, on Municipal School Ad- 
ministration; John Andrew Sullivan, 
on Municipal Administration ; Nathan 
Matthews, on City Charters; Francis 
Reginald Bangs, on the Financing of 
Municipal Improvements. 

Voted to appoint the following Fellows 
for one year from Sept. 1, 1913: 

Pediatrics: Williard Stephen Parker, 
Louis Whitmore Gilbert. 

Surgery: Harry Fairbanks Hartwell. 

Voted that Charles Value Chapin and 
Cressy Livingston Wilbur be invited to 
deliver the Cutter Lectures on Prevent- 
ive Medicine for 1913-14. 

Voted to appoint the following Assist- 
ant Professors for five year’s from Sept. 
1, 1913: Leroy Matthew Simpson Miner, 
of Oral Surgery; William Duane, of 
Physics. 

Voted to establish the Abbott Law- 
rence Rotch Professorship of Meteor- 
ology. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Meteorology to serve from 
Sept. 1, 1913: — Whereupon ballots be- 
ing given in, it appeared that Alexan- 
der George McAdie was elected. 

The President nominated the follow- 
ing persons to be members of Adminis- 
trative Boards for the year 1913-14, and 
it was voted to appoint them: 

University Extension: (Additional) 
Josiah Royce. 

Dental School: Eugene Hanes Smith, 
Dean; Charles Albert Brackett, Edward 
Cornelius Briggs, George Howard Monks, 
William Parker Cooke, William Henry 
Potter, Waldo Elias Boardman, Amos 
Irving Hadley, George Henry Wright. 


Meeting of Nov. 24, 1913. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $4262, from a large number of con- 
tributors, to establish a “‘ Kittredge An- 
niversary Fund”’ in honor of Professor 
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George Lyman Kittredge, and in com- 
memoration of the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of his teaching in Harvard College, 
the income of which shall be devoted to 
the purchase of such books for the Col- 
lege Library as Professor Kittredge may 
suggest, or, if he is at any time unable 
to direct the expenditure, to the purchase 
of such books as he would approve: And 
it was Voted that the President and Fel- 
lows desire to express their gratitude for 
this generous gift and that it be grate- 
fully accepted in accordance with the 
preceding terms. 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To Messrs. Hugo Reisinger for his gift of 
$1000 and Henry A. Gehring of $25, a special 
gift for the use of the Psychological Laboratory. 

To Messrs. Felix M. Warburg, for his gift of 
$1000, and Frederic A. Delano of $50 for the 
Division of Education. 

To the Harvard Club of Cincinnati for the 
gift of $250 for the Scholarship for the year 
1913-14. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $150 
for a Scholarship in Harvard College for the 
year 1913-14. . 

For the anonymous gift of $100, the annual 
gift for the Henry Weidemann Locke Scholar- 
ship for the year 1913-14. 

To Miss Katherine E. Bullard for her gift 
of $50 and to Miss Louise Fitz for $10 towards 
the payment of a duplicate card catalogue of 
prints in the Museum of Fine Arts and the 
Fogg Art Museum. 

To the Department of the Classics for the 
gift of $100 for the purchase of books for the 
Classical Library. 

To Mr. Edwin Stanton Mullins for his gift 
of $50, his annual gift for the purchase of books 
on folk-lore. 

To the Committee on the Celebration of Hol- 
lis Hall for the gift of $75, being the surplus re- 
maining after the celebration, this sum to be 
added to the principal of the Hollis Fund of the 
College Library. 

To Dr. William Sturgis Bigelow for his gift 
of $200 towards a certain salary. 

To Dr. Walter P. Bowers for his gift of $25, 
to be added to the Loan Fund, Medical School, 
Class of 1879. 

To the Society of Friends of the Fogg Art 
Museum for gifts amounting to $45 for the 
general purposes of the Museum. 


The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted to take effect 
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Sept. 1, 1918: Lawrence J. Rhea, as 
Assistant Professor of Pathology; Bruce 
W. David, as Assistant in Electrical En- 
gineering; Earl Danford Bond, as In- 
structor in Neuropathology (Graduate 
School of Medicine). 

Voted to appoint Allan Ames Prior, 
Asistant in Electrical Engineering for 
the second half of the year 1913-14. 

Voted to appoint William Sydney 
Thayer, Visiting Lecturer in Medicine 
during the year 1913-14. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments from Sept. 1, 1913: Richard F. 
Carroll, Assistant Librarian at the Pea- 
body Museum; Ernest Albert Hooton, 
Associate Curator in charge of Somatol- 
ogy at the Peabody Museum. 

Voted to appoint William Sturgis Bige- 
low, John Templeman Coolidge, Jr., 
and Robert Bacon, Trustees of the Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts for one year from 
Jan. 1, 1914. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to 
George Peabody Gardner, Jr., Secretary 
to the Corporation, for six months from 
Dec. 1, 1913. 

Voted to assign a Prussian Govern- 
ment Scholarship for 1913-14 to Frede- 
rick Daur, a student in the Divinity 
School. 

Voted that David Franklin Houston, 
Secretary of Agriculture, be invited to 
deliver a lecture after the opening of the 
second half of 1913-14, preferably in the 
latter part of February or March. 

Voted that the Coburn Players be 
permitted to give four performances 
during the next session of the Summer 
School, either in Sever Quadrangle, 
or, in case of bad weather, in Sanders 
Theatre. 

Voted to appropriate $500 from the 
accumulated income of the Daniel Wil- 
liams Fund toward the expense of a 
Community House for the Indians of 
Gay Head. 


Meeting of Dec. 1, 1913. 
The following letter was presented: 


Tue RocHaMBEAv, WasuHinaTon, D.C., 
815 Conn. AvE., Nov. 24, 1913. 
President and Fellows of Harvard College: 

GENTLEMEN: [ enclose five thousand dollars, 
to constitute the Horatio King Fund. The in- 
come of this fund shall be used for the pur- 
chase of books for the Department of Govern- 
ment and Administration, or if at any time 
books on those subjects are not needed, for 
books on scientific subjects. 

The gift is also on the understanding that a 
bookplate shall be provided from the income 
of the fund and submitted to me for approval. 

Very truly yours, 

IsaBELLA G. KING. 
And it was thereupon Voted that the 
welcome gift of Mrs. Isabella G. King, 
to establish the “Horatio King Fund,” 
be accepted on the terms stated in the 
letter from Mrs. King dated Nov. 24, 
19138. 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous 
gifts: 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of 
$500 toward a certain salary. 

To Professor Archibald C. Coolidge for his 
gift of $375 for the purchase of books for the 
College Library. 

To Mr. Ernest L. Gay for his gift of $11.76 
for the purchase of books for the College 
Library. 

To Mrs. Elizabeth F. Cutter for her great 
generosity in waiving the life estate provided 
for her under the will of George H. Leatherbee, 
late of Brookline, which makes it possible to 
deliver at once the residue of his estate be- 
queathed to Harvard University. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt, 
from the executor of the estate of John 
Harvey Treat, of $92, on account of 
Mr. Treat’s bequest, in part payment 
in liquidation of 28 shares of the Law- 
rence National Bank, at $4 per share. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $3316.03 in cash, and securities valued 
at $41,151, from the estate of George H. 
Leatherbee, the income, when it shall 
amount to $3000, to be applied to supply- 
ing lectures and instruction upon the 
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subjects of commercial business and 
finance, the lectures to be known as the 
George H. Leatherbee Lectures; these 
lectures to be open to the public as well 
as to students at the University. If in 
the course of years the University should 
deem instruction on otHer subjects as 
more important or timely or beneficial, 
said lectures and instruction may deal 
with such other subjects at the discre- 
tion of the University. 

“oted that the portrait of the poet and 
geologist, James Gates Percival, a dis- 
tinguished Yale graduate, be repaired, 
and presented to Yale University. 





Meeting of Dec. 8, 1913. 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous 
gifts: 


To two anonymous friends for their munif- 
icent gift of $125,000 for the establishment of 
a Professorship of Latin-American History and 
Economics, in accordance with the terms of a 
letter dated Nov. 24, 1913, and which was en- 
tered in the records of Dec. 1, 1913. 

To Mr. James J. Storrow for his gift of $1000 
for the Division of Education. 

For the gift of $1000 ‘‘In memory of Samuel 
Torrey Morse, 1816-1890,” towards the ad- 
dition to the Peabody Museum. 

To Mrs. Henry Draper for her additional 
gift of $400 towards the expenses at the Ob- 
servatory of Harvard University on account 
of the Draper Memorial. 

To Mr. Robert F. Cutting for his gift of 
$250 for a certain salary. 

To Mr. Amos Tuck French for his gift of 
$500 towards a certain salary for 1913-14. 

Towards the South End House Fellowship, 
to Messrs. Edward W. Grew and Augustus 
Hemenway, Jr., of $25 each, Robert Homans 
of $3, Francis W. Hunnewell, 2d, of $15, and 
Herbert Lyman of $10. 

For gifts amounting, with interest, to $715.40, 
towards the John Hays Gardiner Memorial 
Fund. 

To Professor F. W. Taussig and Mr. Arthur 
A. Carey for their gifts of $25 each for the 
purchase of books for the Political Economy 
Library. 

To a member of the Society of Friends of 
the Fogg Art Museum for the gift of $5 for the 
general purposes of the Museum. 


The Treasurer reported the receipt of 
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the following gifts and the same were 
gratefully accepted: 


From the estate of Alfred W. Hoyt, $500 
towards a certain salary. 

Of $10, the eleventh annual payment under 
the provisions of clause 40 of the will of Je- 
rome Wheelock, as amended by section 17 of 
the modifications and amendments thereof. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for one year from September 1, 
1913: 

Dental School. Assistants: William 
Gleason Jewett, Lawrence Edward 
McGourty, Henry James Skinner, Ches- 
ter Fisher Wolfe, Merton Weston Foss, 
Edward Martin Guthrie, Stephen Par- 
ker Mallett, in Operative Dentistry; Leon 
Axtelle Storz, in Prosthetic Dentistry. 

Instructor: Benjamin Tishler, in Opera- 
tive Dentistry. 


Meeting of Dec. 22, 1913. 


The following letter was presented: 


44 State Srreet, Boston, 
December 15, 1913. 
To the President and Fellows of Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

As the Committee representing the subscrib- 
ers to the Francis H. Burr Fund, we hereby 
hand to you the sum of $7500. 

This fund is to be known as the Francis H. 
Burr 1909 Fund, and the yearly income there- 
from is to be used in helping deserving under- 
graduates who combine as nearly as possible 
Burr’s remarkable qualities of character, leader- 
ship, scholarship, and athletic ability. 

The recipient must be in need of financial as- 
sistance. He shall be chosen in the middle of 
his third year by the Dean of the College and 
the Chairman of the Athletic Committee. An- 
nouncement of the award is to be made at that 
time and the gift is to be applied in his fourth 
year. It is our wish that the recipient also re- 
ceive a copy of the memorial life of Burr. 

Joun W. Cutter, 
LawrRENceE K. Lunt, 
NATHANIEL 8S. SIMPKINS, JR. 


And it was thereupon Voted that the 
President and Fellows desire to express 
their gratitude for this generous gift and 
that it be gratefully accepted in accord- 
ance with the terms of the foregoing 
letter. 

The Treasurer reported the following 
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receipts and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 


From the estate of George G. Crocker $5000, 
his bequest ‘To Harvard College.” 

From the executors of the estate of Lydia 
Augusta Barnard securities valued at $22,445, 
being a portion of the residue of her estate be- 
queathed under the following clause in her 
will: “‘To the aforesaid, the President and 
Fellows of Harvard College and to the Museum 
of Fine Arts, all the rest, residue, and remainder 
of my estate to be added to the legacies here- 
inbefore given them in this will in equal por- 
tions, and for the purposes hereinbefore pro- 
vided.” 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous 
gifts: 


For the anonymous gift of $1500 for present 
use at the Botanical Museum. 

To Mr. George R. Agassiz for his gift of 
$1000 towards the expenses of revising the 
Draper Catalogue. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $500 
for photographs and slides for the Division of 
Fine Arts, to be expended under the direction 
of Assistant Professor G. H. Chase and Mr. 
J. B. Munn. 

To Miss Abby A. Bradley for her gift of $600, 
to be added to the income of the William L. 
Bradley Fund for the Arnold Arboretum. 

To Mr. David A. Ellis for his gift of $100 
for the Division of Education. 

To the Harvard Men of Newton for their 
gift of $150 for the Scholarship for the year 
1913-14. 

To Mr. Philippe B. Marcou for his gift of 
$50 for the Jeremy Belknap Prize for the year 
1913-14. 

To Messrs. Frederick L. Olmsted, Charles 
Weil, and Frank Lowell Kennedy for their gifts 
of $5 each, Ginn & Company of $25, and to the 
executors of the estate of Edward Whitney of 
$100 towards the South End House Fellowship. 

For gifts amounting to $55 towards the fund 
for the Print Catalogue at the Fogg Art Mu- 
seum. 

For gifts from the Society of Friends of the 
Fogg Art Museum, amounting to $40, for the 
general purposes of the Museum. 

To Mr. Horace B. Stanton for his gift of $25, 
his annual gift of the same amount for the pur- 
chase of books for the Moliére Collection. 


The following resignation was received 
and accepted to take effect as of Sept. 
1, 1913: Harvey C. Hayes, as Sheldon 
Fellow in Physics. 

Voted to accept the resignation ten- 


dered by Bruce Wyman as Professor 
of Law, to take effect at the close of his 
present year of service. 

Voted to appoint William Churchill 
Hodge, Jr., Lecturer on Forestry for 
1913-14. 

Voted to appoint Edwin Hemphill 
Place, Assistant Professor of Pediatrics 
for five years from Jan. 1, 1914. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to 
Professor W. H. Schofield for the second 
half of the academic year 1914-15, in 
accordance with the rules established by 
this Board May $1, 1880. 


Meeting of Dec. 29, 1913. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous 
gifts: 


To the anonymous friend for the munificent 
gift of securities, valued at $102,712.64, to be 
used to advance the interests of the Univer- 
sity in such manner as the Corporation may 
determine. 

To Messrs. Frank Graham Thomson and 
Clarke Thomson for their gifts amounting to 
$1250, the first half-yearly payment for 1913- 
14, on account of their offer of $2500 a year for 
five years for supporting the Bureau of Muni- 
cipal Research in connection with the course 
in Municipal Government. 

To Mr. Frank Graham Thomson for his gift 
of $2500 on account of his offer of $5000 a year 
for ten years, beginning with the year 1909-10, 
for instruction in Municipal Government, in 
addition to that already given. 

To the Harvard Medical Alumni Association 
for the gift of $2150, — $2000 thereof to be used 
for the payment in the Medical School of four 
Alumni Assistants for 1913-14, in accordance 
with the terms of a letter from the Association 
dated October 24, 1906, and $150 to be added 
to the “ Harvard Medical Alumni Association 
Fund.” 

To Mr. Francis Skinner for his gift of $1500, 
his second payment on account of his addition- 
al offer of $5000 for the purchase of books 
for the library of the Arnold Arboretum, as a 
memorial to his father, Francis Skinner, of 
the Class of 1862. 

To Mr. Leland Harrison for his gift of $200 
for a set of the Official Gazette of Colombia. 

To Mr. Charles C. Jackson for his gift of 
$100 for the payment of certain lectures given 
under the auspices of the department of Eco- 
nomics. 

For gifts amounting to $10, from the So- 
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ciety of Friends of the Fogg Art Museum, 
towards the general purposes of the Museum. 


Voted to grant leave of absence to 
Assistant Professor Roger B. Merriman 
for the year 1914-15. 

The following agreement between the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
and Harvard University was approved. 


[This Agreement is printed in full earlier in 
this issue, pp. 387-90. — Ed.] 


Meeting of Jan. 12, 1914. 


The Treasurer reported the receipt of 
$12.97 additional from the estate of 
George H. Leatherbee. 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous 
gifts: 


To Mr. Henry L. Higginson for his gift of 
$11,000, $5000 thereof being the fourth pay- 
ment on account of his pledge of $5000 a year 
for five years toward a certain salary in the 
Medical School, and $6000, the second pay- 
ment on account of his pledge of $6000 a year 
for five years to increase the appropriation for 
workin the department of Preventive Medicine 
and Hygiene, under the direction of Professor 
Milton J. Rosenau. 

To Dr. John C. Phillips for his gift of $1500, 
to be used under the advice of a committee 
composed of the Shattuck Professor, the Asso- 
ciate Professor of Pathology, and the donor, 
for work in the department of Pathology. 

To the heirs of the late Adolphus Busch for 
the gift of $1000 for the use of the Psycho- 
logical Laboratory. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $1500 
towards the payment of a certain salary. 

To Mrs. A. Lawrence Rotch for her gift of 
$900 towards the expenses at the Blue Hill 
Meteorological Observatory. 

To Mrs. Henry Draper for her additional 
gift of $400 towards the expenses at the Obser- 
vatory of Harvard University on account of 
the Draper Memorial. 

To Mr. Edward D. Brandegee for his gift 
of $500 and to Mr. D. Crawford Clark of $250 
towards a certain salary. 

To Mrs. William Hooper for her gift of $500 
on account of her generous offer of $1000 a 
year for five years in memory of her father, 
Charles Elliott Perkins, for the purchase of 
books and materials bearing on the history and 
development of that part of America which 
lies beyond the Alleghanies. 

To Professor Archibald C. Coolidge for his 
additional gift of $375 for the purchase of books 
for the College Library. 
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To Mr. Walter W. Naumburg for his annual 
gift of $100 for the purchase of books on 
Shakespeare. 

To Mr. Andrew McFarland Davis for his gift 
of $50 for the purchase of first editions of 
Dryden. 

To Mr. A. Lincoln Filene for his gift of $250, 
his first payment on account of his offer of 
$250 a year for four years, for the Division of 
Education. 

To the Class of 1903 for its gift of $300 for 
the 1903 Decennial Scholarship for the year 
1913-14. 

To Mr. Henry L. Shattuck for his annual 
gift of $50 towards the general expenses of 
undergraduate instruction in Harvard College. 

To the Hsculapian Club for the gift of $200, 
to be used for defraying the expenses of adver- 
tising of the Medical School among its former 
graduates. 

To Mr. Frederick W. Taylor for his gift of 
$150, to be credited to the general fund for the 
Graduate School of Business Administration. 

To Mr. Emile F. Williams for his gift of $100, 
to be added to the Asa Gray Memorial Fund. 

To Dr. and Mrs. Carroll Dunham for their 
gift of $50, Mr. George Fabyan of $100, and 
Mr. Tracy Dows of $50 towards furnishing a 
dormitory at the Bussey Institution. 

To Mrs. Otto B. Cole for the gift of $10 for 
the purchase of musical scores for the special 
library of the Division of Music. 

To a member of the Society of Friends of 
the Fogg Art Museum for the gift of $10 for 
the general purposes of the Museum. 

For gifts, amounting to $17, towards the fund 
for a Print Catalogue for the Fogg Art Mu- 
seum. 


Voted to appoint Sewall Green Wright, 
Assistant in Zodlogy for the second half 
of the year 1913-14. 

Voted to appoint Henry Wilder Foote, 
Secretary of the Faculty of Divinity 
from April 1, 1914. 

Voted to appoint Henry Wilder Foote, 
Assistant Professor of Preaching and 
Parish Administration for five years and 
five months from April 1, 1914. 

Voted that Professor William A. Neil- 
son have leave of absence for the first 
half of the academic year 1914-15 for the 
purpose of serving as Exchange Professor 
to France. 


Meeting of Jan. 26, 1914. 
The Treasurer reported the following 


receipts and the same were gratefully 
accepted; 
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From the estate of Mrs. Thomas J. Allen, 
$30,105, the amount of her bequest, with in- 
terest, in accordance with the following codi- 
cil to her will: ‘‘I do hereby bequeath to the 
President and Fellows of Harvard College 
thirty thousand dollars in memory of my hus- 
band, Thomas J. Allen of Boston, to be known 
as ‘The Thomas J. Allen Fund,’ in trust, the 
income only to be used at their discretion for 
college purposes; . . . and I also bequeath to 
said President and Fellows a crayon portrait 
of my husband and a printed memorial of his 
life.”’ 

From the estate of Mrs. Sarah P. Sears, 
$16,013.62, the amount of her bequest, with 
interest, under the following clause of her will: 
“4. I give to the President and Fellows of Har- 
vard College to found a scholarship in Phi- 
losophy to be known as the ‘Philip H. Sears 
Scholarship,’ fifteen thousand dollars, the in- 
come only thereof to be used.” 

From the executors of the estate of Francis 
Bartlett, $5000 for the purpose of establishing 
a free bed at the Collis P. Huntington Cancer 
Hospital, to be known as the ‘Francis Bart- 
lett Free Bed.” 

From the estate of James L. Whitney, 
$22.62 additional, in accordance with the 
twelfth clause in his will, for the benefit of the 
Whitney Library in the Museum of Compara- 
tive Zodélogy. 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous 


gifts: 

To the Honorable T. Jefferson Coolidge 
for his gift of $10,000 additional towards the 
construction of the T. Jefferson Coolidge, Jr., 
Memorial Laboratory. 

To Messrs. Gardiner M. Lane and John 8. 
Ames for their gifts of $1000 each towards the 
expenses of E. H. Wilson’s journey to Japan on 
behalf of the Arnold Arboretum. 

To Mrs. Francis C. Lowell for her gift of 
$1000 and to Mr. Dudley L. Pickman of $100 
towards the addition to the Peabody Museum. 

To Mr. John 8S. Ames for his gift of $1000 
for immediate use in the Surgical Laboratory. 

To Mr. William H. Walker for his gift of 
$1000, his fourth payment towards a certain 
salary in the department of Bacteriology. 

To Messrs. Henry L. Higginson and Joseph 
Lee for their gifts of $565 each towards the 
School for Social Workers for the year 1913-14. 

To Mr. Joseph Lee for his gift of $500 for the 
Joseph Lee Fellowship for Research in Educa- 
tion for the year 1913-14. 

To Dr. William Sturgis Bigelow for his gift 
of $300 towards a certain salary. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $300 
for the Division of Education. 

To the Harvard Club of San Francisco for 
the gift of $200, the second instalment for the 
Scholarship for the year 1913-14. 

To the Harvard Club of Minnesota for the 
gift of $125, the second payment for the 
Scholarship for the year 1913-14. 


To Mr. Grafton D. Cushing for his gift of 
$25 towards the Boston Newsboys’ Scholar- 
ship. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of 
$195.60 for the purchase of microscopes for 
the department of Pathology in the Medical 
School. 

To Messrs. William C. Endicott and Augus- 
tus Hemenway for their gifts of $100 each to- 
wards the “Surgical Library Book Fund.” 

For gifts from the Society of Friends of the 
Fogg Art Museum, amounting to $135, for 
the general purposes of the Museum. 

To Mr. George C. Beals for his gift of $25 
towards the purchase of first editions of Dry- 
den. 

To Mr. Frederick P. Cabot for his gift of 
$10 towards the South End House Fellowship. 

To Professor Charles S. Minot and Assist- 
ant Professor John Warren for their gift of 
books to the Anatomical Library. 

To the Honorable W. Cameron Forbes for 
his valuable gift of a large number of bird skins 
collected by him in the Far East. 

To the Honorable Peter T. Barlow for his 
gift of a bust of Joel Barlow by Houdon. 

To Mr. Francis Storer Eaton for his gift of 
relics of Ebenezer Storer of the Class of 1747, 
among which are two degrees, one from Har- 
vard and one from Yale. 

The President reported the death of 
Benjamin Osgood Peirce, Hollis Profes- 
sor of Mathematics and Natural Philos- 
ophy which occurred on the 14th instant, 
in the 60th year of his age, and of 
Silas Marcus Macvane, McLean Profes- 
sor of Ancient and Modern History, 
Emeritus, which occurred on the 19th 
instant, in the 72d year of his age. 

The resignation of Charles B. Hoffman, 
as Assistant in Electrical Engineering, 
was received and accepted to take ef- 
fect at the end of the first half of 1913-14. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 

For the second half of 1913-14: Francis 
Dewey Everett, Assistant in Electrical 
Engineering. 

From Feb. 1, 1914, for the remainder of 
1913-14: Harry Philip Cahill, Fellow 
in Otology. 

During April, May and June, 1914: 
Kenneth McRuer Clark, Instructor in 
Forestry. 

‘oted that the regulations governing 
the Nelson Robinson, Jr., Traveling 


Fellowship in Architecture be changed 
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so that the age limit be 30 instead of 26 
years. 

Voted, on recommendation of the Fac- 
ulty of Medicine, to adopt the follow- 
ing requirements for admission to the 
Graduate School of Medicine: 


A. Registered Practitioners. Any reputable 
person who by licensure is legally entitled to 
practise medicine may be admitted to such 
courses as he is qualified to take. 

‘ B. Graduates in Medicine who are not Reg- 
tstered Practitioners. Graduates of an accept- 
able medical school who are not registered 
practitioners are eligible for admission. The 
standard of an acceptable school is that of 
Class A+ or Class A of the classification of the 
American Medical Association. 

C. Undergraduates in Medicine. Under- 
graduates of the Harvard Medical School or of 
medical schools in Class A+ or Class A (Amer- 
ican Medical Association Classification) may 
be admitted for such courses as they are com- 
petent to take. During the sessions of their 
own schools, such undergraduates will be ac- 
cepted only by special vote of the Administra- 
tive Board. 

D. Such other persons as are approved by 
the Administrative Board. These shall be 
known as special students. 


Under votes 

Of May 9, 1904, gifts amounting to $1500 
were received for the Department of Eco- 
nomics. 

Of Jan. 8, 1912, gifts amounting to $125 
were received towards the Maintenance Fund 
for the new Music Building. 

Of Nov. 25, 1912, gifts amounting to $3500 
were received towards establishing an Endow- 
ment Fund for the Graduate School of Business 
Administration. 

Of Dec. 30, 1912, gifts amounting to $17,875 
were received towards increasing the income 
of the Arnold Arboretum. 

Of March 31, 1913, gifts amounting to $6300 
were received towards the expenses in the 
department of Tropical Medicine. 


OVERSEERS’ RECORDS. 


Stated Meeting, Nov. 24, 1913. 
At University Hall, Cambridge. 


The following 23 members were pres- 
ent: Governor Long, the President of 
the Board; Mr. Lowell, the President of 
the University; Mr. Adams, the Treas- 
urer of the University; Messrs. Boyden, 
C. W. Eliot, Fish, Frothingham, Gordon, 
Grant, Higginson, Lamont, Lodge, Mar- 
vin, Meyer, Mills, Palmer, Rand, Rich- 
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ardson, Sexton, Shattuck, Thayer, 
Warren, Wigglesworth. 

The Board consented to various ap- 
pointments, and to establishing the 
Abbott Lawrence Rotch Professorship 
of Meteorology. 

Pursuant to notice, duly given by the 
Secretary of the Board, the Board voted 
to amend the Rules and By-laws of the 
Board as follows, to wit: 

That paragraph numbered 4 of Sec- 
tion 27 of the Rules and By-laws of the 
Board be, and the same hereby is, 
amended by substituting for the words 
“Stillman Infirmary and Supervision of 
Health” the words ‘Health and Ath- 
letic Sports.” 

Judge Grant, on behalf of the Execu- 
tive Committee, communicated four 
resignations of members of Visiting 
Committees, and three appointments. 

Judge Grant, on behalf of the Execu- 
tive Committee, presented the report 
of the Secretary of the Executive Com- 
mittee, concerning and summarizing the 
Reports of Visiting Committees of the 
Board for the academic year of 1912-13, 
and upon the recommendation of said 
Committee, it was accepted and ordered 
to be printed for the use only of the 
President and Fellows, and the Board of 
Overseers. 

[After adjournment the Board was 
photographed.] 


Special Meeting, Jan. 9, 1914. 


Called by request of the President of the 
University, held in University Hall, Cam- 
bridge. 

The following 21 members were pre- 
sent: Mr. Lowell, the President of the 
University; Mr. Adams, the Treasurer 
of the University; Messrs. Delano, C. W. 
Eliot, Fish, Frothingham, Grant, Hig- 
ginson, Lamont, Marvin, Meyer, Palmer, 
Rand, Richardson, Sexton, Shattuck, 
Thayer, Warren, Wigglesworth, Williams, 
Wister. 
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In the absence of the President of the 
Board, Judge Grant was elected Presi- 
dent pro tempore. 

The vote of the President and Fellows 
of Nov. 10, 1913, electing Alexander 
George McAdie, Abbott Lawrence Rotch 
Professor of Meteorology to serve for 
five years from Sept. 1, 1913, was taken 
from the table, and the Board voted to 
consent to this vote. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and Fel- 
lows of Dec. 22, 1913, appointing Edwin 
Hemphill Place Assistant Professor of 
Pediatrics, for five years from Jan. 1, 
1914, and the Board voted to consent 
to this vote. 

The President of the University com- 
municated to the Board a preliminary 
report of the Committee of the Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences on the administra- 
tion of the Freshman dormitories, to- 
gether with the vote of said Faculty of 
Dec. 2, 1913, as follows: 

“All members of the Freshman Class will 
reside and board in the Freshman Dormitories, 
except those who are permitted by the Assist- 
ant Dean of Harvard College to liveelsewhere. 
Exceptions will ordinarily be made in the case 
of students who wish to live at home”’; 
and said report and vote were placed 
on file. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences 

“That in 1914-15, and thereafter, every 
Freshman shall be examined physically at the 
beginning of the academic year”; 


and said vote was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Health and Athletic Sports. 
The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and 
Fellows of Dec. 29, 1913, approving the 
agreement for codperation between the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
and Harvard University, and after 
debate thereon, the Board voted, by 
twenty votes in the affirmative, to one 
in the negative, to consent to this vote. 


Mr. Williams, on behalf of the Execu- 
tive Committee, presented a report, 
recommending that there be established 
by the Board of Overseers a Committee 
to visit the Blue Hill Observatory, to 
be composed of the following persons: 
George Wigglesworth, Mrs. A. Law- 
rence Rotch, Livingston Davis, William 
M. Davis, Augustus Hemenway, I. 
Tucker Burr, Henry W. Cunningham, 
Charles S. Minot, Morris Gray; and 
the Board voted to accept said report, 
to establish said Committee, and to 
appoint as members thereof the above- 
named persons. 

Mr. Williams presented the Report of 
the Committee to visit the Astronom- 
ical Observatory; and upon the recom- 
mendation of the Executive Committee, 
it was accepted and ordered to be 
printed. 


Stated Meeting, Jan. 12, 1914. 
At 50 State Street, Boston. 


The following 14 members were pres- 
ent: Mr. Lowell, the President of the 
University; Mr. Adams, the Treasurer of 
the University; Messrs. C. W. Eliot, 
Frothingham, Grant, Higginson, Palmer, 
Richardson, Sexton, Thayer, Warren, 
Wigglesworth, Williams, Wister. 

In the absence of the President of the 
Board, Judge Grant was elected Presi- 
dent pro tempore. 

The appointment of Henry Wilder 
Foote, Assistant Professor of Preaching 
and Parish Administration for five years 
and five months from April 1, 1914, was 
consented to. 

Dr. Warren, on behalf of the Commit- 
tee on Health and Athletic Sports, to 
which was referred, at the last meeting 
of the Board, the vote of the Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences— “That in 1914-15, 
and thereafter every Freshman shall be 
examined physically at the beginning of 
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the academic year” —presented a re- edition of the Rules and By-laws of the 
port, recording the hearty approval of Board, and it was Voted that the Secre- 
said Committee of said vote, and after tary of the Board be instructed to pre- 
debate thereon the Board voted to ac- pare a new edition of the Rules and By- 
cept and approve said report. laws of the Board, and cause the same 

The Secretary of the Board called at- to be printed, and a copy sent to each 
tention to the necessity of printinga new member. 





TREASURER’S REPORT, 1912-13. 


Following is a summary of the Annual Report, for 1912-13, of the Treas-*‘ 
urer of Harvard College, C. F. Adams, 2d. 

The net income of the general investments for this period was divided at the 
rate of 4.95 per cent among the Funds to which these investments belong. 

Gifts for capital account, $994,698.57, including $184,275.48 additional from 
the Gordon McKay bequest. 

Gifts for immediate use, $1,100,753.36. 

INCOME AND EXPENDITURE BY DEPARTMENTS 
For the year ended June 30, 1913. 
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RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 

At a special meeting of the Associates, 
Jan. 9, Miss Bertha M. Boody was elect- 
ed Dean of Radcliffe College. After her 
graduation from Radcliffe in 1899 she 
taught for 8 years in the Cambridge 
School for Girls; then in Miss Madeira’s 
School, Washington. She is now head of 
the Charlton School, New York. She 
received the A.M. degree from Columbia 
University in 1912, and has studied in 
the American School for Classical Stud- 
ies, Rome, and in the University of Cam- 
bridge, England. She has been treasurer 
and second vice-president of the Rad- 
cliffe Alumnae Association, and in Oct. 
1912 she was elected an Associate of 
Radcliffe for 3 years, on the nomination 
of the Alumnae. 

Radcliffe received in January an un- 
restricted bequest of $9000 by the will 
of Mrs. Ellen K. Gardner. The College 
has purchased the estate at 53 Garden 
St., containing a house and 28,134 
square feet of land, lying directly back of 
James and Augusta Barnard Hall. 

The date of Radcliffe Commencement 
is Wednesday, June 17, in the morning. 
Class Day is Friday evening, June 12, 
and the Baccalaureate Service, Sunday 
afternoon, June 14. 

At a meeting of the Council, Jan. 5, it 
was voted that assistants in the Harvard 
College Observatory be granted the same 
privileges in taking courses in Radcliffe 
as assistants in the Harvard Library, 
namely: that Radcliffe graduates may 
take courses in Radcliffe without pay- 
ment of tuition fee, and that other assist- 
ants may take such courses at “‘ teachers’ 
rates,” $15 for each course. This vote 
does not apply to Harvard courses open 
to Radcliffe students. 

In the second half-year Prof. Neilson 
offers English 8b?, English Literature 
from the Death of Scott to the Death of 
Tennyson, a half-course which was not 
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announced at the beginning of the year; 
Mr. A. R. Chandler offers for the first 
time Philosophy 10%, a half-course in 
Zsthetics; and Prof. W. W. Atwood 
offers the introductory half-course in 
Physiography. 

Six years ago the Radcliffe Committee 
on Distant Work published “Radcliffe 
College: An Open Letter,” containing, in 
addition to the letter, a number of pho- 
tographs of the College buildings. Since 
the edition of this pamphlet was ex- 
hausted there has been need of a similar 
illustrated book about the College, which 
should give the most recent information. 
In December the H. B. Humphrey Co., 
Boston, published a book, “ Radcliffe 
College,” which contains a description 
of the College and of its buildings, and 
14 artistic illustrations by Mr. J. Albert 
Seaford. The book is dedicated to Miss 
Coes. 

The Committee on Distant Work of- 
fers again a Freshman scholarship for 
1914-15, open to those candidates for 
admission, whether by the old or by the 
new plan, who live more than 30 miles 
from Boston. Two rooms in Bertram 
Hall are offered as scholarships: Room P, 
by the Radcliffe Union, for a graduate 
student; Room C, by the Class of 1906, 
for a first-year student. Applications for 
all these scholarships should be made to 
the Dean by June 1. 

A public meeting in memory of Miss 
Coes was held in Sanders Theatre, Nov. 
10. Pres. Briggs presided, and addresses 
were made by Pres. Pendleton of Welles- 
ley College, Prof. G. P. Baker, Prof. G. 
G. Wilson, Miss E. Briggs of the Horace 
Mann School, New York, Prof. Grace H. 
Macurdy of Vassar College, and Mrs. A. 
W. Allen of the Roger Ascham School, 
White Plains, N.Y. The addresses were 
printed in the November number of the 
Radcliffe Bulletin, and sent to all past 
students of the College. 
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The question of a memorial to Miss 
Coes was the chief business of the winter 
meetings of the Radcliffe Alumnae Asso- 
ciation and of the Radcliffe Union. After 
discussion of possible forms of a memo- 
rial, including a dean’s emergency fund 
for needy students, which was suggested 
in the November Bulletin, it was voted 
by both organizations to undertake the 
raising of the Mary Coes Endowment 
Fund for Instruction. Miss Coes be- 
lieved that an endowment fund for in- 
struction was the greatest need of the 
College. The undergraduate body pro- 
pose to furnish a room in Agassiz House 
which shall bear the name of the Mary 
Coes Room. 

The Wednesday afternoon teas, which 
are held each year from the Christmas 
recess until the spring recess, were re- 
sumed Jan. 7. At these teas Pres. and 
Mrs. Briggs and Miss Humphrey wel- 
come the past and present students and 
other friends in the Living-Room of Ag- 
assiz House. 

Through the generosity of friends of 
the College, Radcliffe students are ad- 
mitted free to the public series of three 
chamber concerts given under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Arthur Whiting in the New 
Lecture Hall. These concerts are exact 
repetitions of the expositifns of chamber 
musie which Mr. Whiting gives on the 
preceding evenings for the officers and 
students of Harvard University. 

At the spring meeting of the Student 
Government Association last year a fire 
captain was elected for the first time, un- 
der whose direction drills are arranged, 
at short intervals and without warning, 
both in the halls and in the recitation 
buildings. A system of gongs was in- 
stalled during the Christmas recess. 

The Radcliffe Guild presented The 
Taming of the Shrew as its annual play 
for the benefit of the Emmanuel Schol- 
arship Fund, and received $382.52 as 


the profits of the three performances. 
The Idler Club presented The Ladies’ 
Battle as the “ Graduate Idler,” with a 
graduate cast, on the last Friday before 
the midyears, and on the following day 
gave a second performance for an audi- 
ence of pupils from schools in and near 
Boston. 

In response to a demand from the un- 
dergraduates for a paper which should 
print College news more frequently than 
the Radcliffe Magazine, which is issued 
only 4 times a year, the Radcliffe Fort- 
nightly was started in January, under the 
direction of the Student Government 
Association. Membership on the busi- 
ness and editorial staff was competitive. 
The paper contains the College calendar, 
official notices, notices of meetings in 
Boston and in Cambridge, and full ac- 
counts of College activities. 

The annual open meeting of the Rad- 
cliffe Musical Association was held on 
the evening of Jan. 27. Mrs. Marie 
Sundelius sang, and Mrs. Langdon 
Frothingham and Miss Corinne Harmon 
played. Afterwards there was a recep- 
tion for the members and their guests by 
the president and vice-president, Mrs. 
W. R. Spalding and Miss M. W. Daniels. 


ALUMNAE. 


The winter meeting of the Alumnae 
Association on Dec. 27 was attended by 
an unusually large number. The busi- 
ness meeting was followed by an informal 
reception in the Living-Room, and the 
alumnae were entertained by old English 
folk-dancing by Cambridge boys and 
girls. The alumnae teas are held in the 
Alumnae Room, Fay House, on Friday, 
Jan. 16, April 17, May 15. The last of 
the teas will be a reception to the Class 
of 1914. 

The winter meeting of the Radcliffe 
Union was held on Jan. 17. After the 
business meeting Miss F. G. Curtis de- 
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scribed the work done by the State Con- 
ference of Charities in the last ten years, 
and Mrs. B. C. Child sang a group of 
songs by M. W. Daniels. 

The 13th annual luncheon of the Rad- 
cliffe Club of New York was held on Jan. 
17, at the Savoy Hotel. About 65 former 
students of Radcliffe were present. The 
president, Mrs. Wm. Rockwell, pre- 
sided, and the speakers were Miss B. M. 
Boody, Mr. Dutton of the Horace 
Mann School, Miss K. Dummer of the 
Senior Class, Miss Ida Tarbell, Mr. Nor- 
man Hapgood, and Pres. Briggs. 

B. E. Hazard, ’07, has been appointed 
Professor of Home Economics at Cornell 
University. 

Marriages. 

1900. Clara Blanche Johnson to Freder- 
ick S. Hopkins, at Marlborough, 
July 29, 1913. 

1901. Florence Imogene Graham to 
James Albert Honeij, at Boston, 
Dec. 6, 1913. 

1902. Gertrude Brooks to Carrol Wilmot 
Webster, at Belmont, Dec. 29, 
1913. 

1902. Louisa Duane to Bodine Wallace, 
at Radnor, Pa., Oct. 4, 1913. 

1906. Helen Childs Carter to J. Freder- 
ick Wheeler, at West Newton, 
April 8, 1913. 

1908. Mollie Gilbert Brown to Willard 
Perkins Sheppard, at Wollaston, 
Jan. 1, 1914. 

1909-11. Dorothy Streeter to Philip 
Redfern, at West Medford, Jan. 1, 
1914. 

Death. 

1901-03. Mary Blanche Craig Gutheim, 

Dec. 4, 1913. 
Caroline L. Humphrey, ’98. 


STUDENT LIFE. 


The elections of the Senior Class Day 
officers, held just before the Christmas 


vacation, roused rather less than the 
usual excitement, there being in general 
little difference of opinion in regard to 
the candidates. Following are the names 
of those elected with an account of their 
College activities: 

First Marshal, Robert Treat Paine 
Storer, Boston: University football, 
1911, 1912, 1913 (captain); University 
track, 1911 and 1912; president Fresh- 
man Class; Student Council four years; 
Governing Board of Union, 1912 and 
1913; chairman Junior Dance Com- 
mittee; Institute of 1770, D.K.E., 
Pheenix, Iroquois, "Varsity Club, Noble’s 
Club, Hasty Pudding, and Fly. Second 
Marshal, Quentin Reynolds, Montclair, 
N.J.: University crew two years, cap- 
tain in 1913; Freshman crew; cheer 


“leader, 1913; Student Council two years; 


chairman Junior Class Entertainment 
Committee; Memorial Hall Dining As- 
sociation two years; Fox, D.K.E., In- 
stitute of 1770, Hasty Pudding, Phoenix, 
Pi Eta. Third Marshal, Lewis Hunt 
Mills, of Portland, Ore.: University 
crew, 1912; captain Freshman crew; 
vice-pres. class Sophomore year; substi- 
tute University football, 1913; execu- 
tive committee Student Council 1912- 
13, president, 1914; member Athletic 
Committee;“president Forum; Western 
Club, Kalumet Club, Institute of 1770, 
D.K.E., Hasty Pudding, Signet, A.D. 
Club. Treasurer, Robert Saint Barbe 
Boyd, Dedham: University track team; 
captain Cross Country; Freshman crew; 
manager University hockey; secretary- 
treasurer of the class, 1912-13; Student 
Council two years; Institute of 1770, 
D.K.E., Hasty Pudding, Phoenix, Di- 
gamma, Signet, O.K. Secretary, Lever- 
ett Saltonstall, Chestnut Hill: Univer- 
sity four-oar crew; University hockey; 
Freshman football; Student Council; 
chairman Social Service at Phillips 
Brooks House; Institute of 1770, Signet, 
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D.K.E., Hasty Pudding, Harvard Me- 
morial Society, Porcellian. Ivy Orator, 
James Ripley Osgood Perkins, Lansdale, 
Penn.: Freshman baseball; Glee Club; 
Institute of 1770, Pi Eta, Hasty Pud- 
ding, O.K., Signet. Chorister, Albert 
Francis Pickernell, Englewood, N.J.: 
leader Glee Club, 1913-14; Appleton 
Choir; Institute of 1770, Pierian. Poet. 
Charles Pelham Curtis, Jr., of Boston: 
Phi Beta Kappa, Junior Eight; Student 
Council 1912 and 1918; Freshman foot- 
ball; Institute of 1770, D.K.E., Hasty 
Pudding, Stylus, Signet, Porcellian, 
Sphinx. Odist, Pitman Benjamin Potter, 
Long Branch, N.J.: first marshal Phi 
Beta Kappa; editorial chairman Crim- 
son; scholarship committee of Student 
Council; member Student Council; 
Memorial Society. Orator, Alexander 
Louis Jackson, Englewood, N.J.: Uni- 
versity track team; ’Varsity Club. Class 
Committee, William Andros Barron, Jr., 
Newburyport: captain Freshman track 
team; University track three years, 
captain in 1914; Freshman football; 
Student Council two years; executive 
committee, and athletic committee, 
1913-14; vice-pres. class Junior year; In- 
stitute of 1770, D.K.E.,A.D., Kalumet, 
Hasty Pudding, Varsity Club, Memorial 
Society; and William Tudor Gardiner, 
Jr., Gardiner, Me.: captain Freshman 
football; Freshman crew; University 
four-oar, 1913; University football 
1911-12; president Sophomore class; 
Student Council four years; governing 
Board of Union, three years; Memorial 
Society, Institute of 1770, D.K.E., 
Hasty Pudding, O.K., Sphinx, pres. 
Maine Club, Porcellian. Class Day Com- 
mittee, Sydney Proctor Clark, Chestnut 
Hill, Pa.: University baseball; athletic 
committee Student Council; vice-pres. 
Student Council; vice-pres. Union; Uni- 
versity hockey two years; Institute of 
1770, D.K.E., Fly, Hasty Pudding, Iro- 


quois, Musical Clubs; William Allen 
Willetts, Skaneateles, N.Y.: University 
football, substitute; University hockey 
three years, captain in 1913-14; cap- 
tain Freshman hockey; Freshman foot- 
ball; Class crew; Student Council, 
Freshman Dinner Committee; Polo, 
D.K.E., Institute of 1770, Hasty Pud- 
ding, Fly, St. Paul’s School Club; Dana 
Joseph Paine Wingate, Winchester: Uni- 
versity baseball three years, captain two 
years; Freshman hockey, editor Register; 
Student Council; Junior Dance com- 
mittee; Institute of 1770, D.K.E., 
Delta Upsilon, Hasty Pudding, Exeter 
Club, ’Varsity Club; Charles Graves 
Squibb, Brooklyn, N.Y.: University 
track manager; executive committee, 
I.C.A.A.A.A.; Student Council; Insti- 
tute of 1770, D.K.E., Digamma 
Club, Hasty Pudding, Signet, O.K., 
*Varsity Club; Henry Gilbert Francke, 
Cambridge: captain University soccer 
team; Freshman soccer team; Student 
Council; Boys’ Club Inspector, Phillips 
Brooks House; Institute of 1770, Hasty 
Pudding, Delta Upsilon, Memorial So- 
ciety, Deutscher Verein; Edward Her- 
bert Whitney, Brookline: University 
tennis team; Glee Club, Institute of 
1770, D.K.E., Hasty Pudding, Owl 
Club; Griscom Bettle, Haverford, Pa. 
(in place of Harvey Rexford Hitchcock, 
Jr., Pukoo, Molokai, Hawaii, resigned): 
Freshman football; vice-pres. Freshman 
class; Freshman Glee Club; Student 
Council 1913; ’Varsity Club; substitute 
University football 1913; Freshman base- 
ball, 1910; 2d baseball, 1912-13; Insti- 
tute of 1770, Hasting Pudding, Porcel- 
lian, Sphinx. Photograph Committee, Olin 
Glenn Saxon, Greenville, S.C., chairman: 
Phi Beta Kappa; second football squad; 


. Class football team; scholarships, Mat- 


thews, Price Greenleaf, Class 1853, 
South Carolina Associated Clubs; chair- 
man Electric Light Committee; Delta 
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Upsilon, sec. Cotton Belt States Club, 
Phi Kappa Epsilon; Richard Dexter 
Walker, Malden: Freshman crew; busi- 
ness manager Crimson; Institute 1770, 
D.K.E., Hasty Pudding, Fox, Signet; 
Russell Hawes Kettell, Lexington: Stu- 
dent Council; Lampoon; Register; Class 
tennis; Student Council Committee on 
Organizations, chairman; Institute of 
1770, D.K.E., Pen and Brush, Hasty 
Pudding, Fox, Signet, Stylus, Memorial 
Society. 

The Phi Beta Kappa annual election 
of 22 Seniors and 8 Juniors resulted as 
follows: 

1914. 
Hagop H. Aroyan, of Aintab, Turkey. 
William A. Berridge, of East Lynn. 
George P. Davis, of Waltham. 
Maurice Fremont-Smith, of Washington, D.C. 
Walter H. Gilday, of Brockton. 
Frederick F. Greenman, of Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Louis H. Harris, of Jamaica Plain. 
Jonathan H. Harwood, of Littleton. 
James H. Hodges, of Dorchester. 
James H. Leighton, of Tunkhannock, Pa. 
Rustin McIntosh, of New York, N.Y. 
James C. Manry, of Atlanta, Ga. 
James B. Miller, of St. John, N.B. 
Ralph A. Newman, of Pittsfield. 
Alfred C. Redfield, of Concord. 
Olin G. Saxon, of Greenville, S.C. 
Albert A. Shapiro, of Peabody. 
Norman J. Silberling, of Cambridge. 
Harold E. Staples, of Brattleboro, Vt. 
Peter J. Waldstein, of Boston. 
Roscoe L. West, of Millis. 
Isaac Witkin, of Philadelphia, Pa. 


1915 


Leslie G. Burgevin, of Anchorage, Ky. 
Albert S. Coolidge, of Pittsfield. 

Day Kimball, of Boston. 

Carl W. Miller, of Somerville. 

Cecil H. Smith, of Cambridge. 

Fred T. Smith, of Melrose Highlands. 
Watson McL. Washburn, of New York, N.Y. 
Barnie Winkleman, of Philadelphia, Pa. 


Officers. 


First Marshal. Pitman B. Potter, '14, of 
Long Branch, N.J. 

Second Marshal. Joseph V. Fuller, '14, of 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Orator. Day Kimball, ’15, of Boston. 

Poet. Watson McL. Washburn, ’15, of New 
York, N.Y. 


These 30 men were initiated at a din- 


ner of the society in the Trophy Room of 
the Union. Prof. G. L. Kittredgeacted as 
toastmaster. Speakers were Pres. Lowell, 
Prof. J. H. Ropes, Prof. H. N. Davis, 
Prof. G. F. Moore, W. C. Lane, ’81, and 
P. B. Potter, ’14. Keys were presented to 
the new members by President Lowell. 

As usual Harvard dramatists were 
much in evidence in December. The 
Harvard Dramatic Club presented two 
plays. The Three Strangers, a dramati- 
zation by Leonard Hatch,’05, of Thomas 
Hardy’s tale of the same name, was given 
first as a curtain-raiser. It represented 
a battle of wits between a sheep-stealer 
and a hangman. 


The Three Strangers. 


Shepherd Fennel, W. H. Meeker, 17 
Shepherd Newberry, W. W. Sanders, '17 
Shepherd Stockdale, R. S. Hillyer, ’17 
Charley Jake, B. T. Goldberg, ’16 
Oliver Giles S. B. Pfeifer, ’16 
Mr. Downe, C. W. White, 1G 
First Stranger, I. Pichel, ’14 
Second Stranger, J. K. Hodges, ’14 
Third Stranger, A. C. Keck, '17 
Elija New, W. J. Brown, '17 
Constable Trendle, P. Lowry, '16 
Betsy Marlin, Miss E. B. Harris 
Mrs. Fennel, Miss J. M. Collier 
Jane Simpkins, Miss Sybil Marsh 
Mrs. Trendle, Miss Dorothy Dixon 


The second play, Let ’s Get Married, 
by E. L. Beach, 1G, was a farce-comedy, 
chosen on purpose to furnish a counter- 
weight to the gruesome tragedies which 
have so depressed the Harvard Dra- 
matic Club audiences in recent years. 


Let’s Get Married. 
Gerald Stewart, J. W. D. Seymour, '17 
Cyril Edwards, r J. A. Crafton, 1G 
Jack Ring, N. B. Clark, ’16 
Elizabeth, Miss Frederica Gilbert 
Angeline, Miss Priscilla May 
Phyllis, Miss Amy de Gozzaldi 
Mrs. Stewart, Miss Elizabeth Beale 
Mary, a maid, Miss Elsie Clifford 


Performances of both were given at 
Brattle Hall Dec. 11 and 12 and at Jor- 
dan Hall on Dec. 13. 

The Deutscher Verein also chose a 
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comedy for its annual production, pre- 
senting Flachsmann als Erzieher, by Otto 
Ernst. The play was coached by Mr. 
August Vatter, who has performed this 
service forthe Verein for thelast 15 years. 


Flachsmann als Erzieher. 


Jurgen Heinrich Flachsmann, G. Priester 
Jan Flemming, Dr. F. Schoenemann 
Bernhardt Vogelsang, F. W. Stuart, 1G 
Karsten Diercks, K. F. Pantzer, ’14 
Emil Weidenbaum, G. E. Hubbard, ’14 
Klaus Riemann, S. S. Otis, 714 
Frantz Romer, L. C. Elterich, ’17 
Betty Sturhahn, Miss Jean Key 
Gisa Holm, Miss Alice Clark 

Regendank, janitor of Flachsmann school, 
W. L. Langer, '16 

Kluth, janitor of neighboring girls’ school 
A. B. Warren, ’15 
M. Roth, 17 
E. L. Hackes, ’14 
Miss Else Kraft 
F. O. Nolte, uC 
Miss Alice Davis 
W. C. Sanger,’16 


Schulinspektor Brosecke, 
Professor Dr. Prell, 
Frau Dormann, 
Brockmann, 

Frau Biesendakl, 

Alfred, her son, 


Performance was given in Jordan Hall 
on Dec. 18. 

Le Chateau Historique, a comedy in 
three acts, by Alexander Bisson and G. 
Herr de Turrique, was the choice of the 
Cercle Frangais for this year. 

The cast was: 


Claude Barrois, E. H. Darmand 
Gaston Baudoin, R. D. Skinner, '16 
Stanislas Colombin, J. A. Swinson, '16 
Cabriac, P. L. Cable, 15 
Ludovie Colombin, F. S. Allen, ’16 
Dufresnois, E. Spalding, ’16 
Justin, L. W. Coleman, ’16 
Philibert, G. Coogan, '15 
Anvieux, Monsieur, G. E. Hubbard, ’14 
Cycliste, G. N. Richard, ’14 
Visiteur, J. J. Cisco, 14 


Marguerite Baudoin, Mrs. F. Baldensperger 
Genevéive Colombin, Miss Gertrude Folger 


Chloe, Mrs. E. H. Darmand 
Une jeunne femme, Miss Valerie Green 
Augustine, Miss Mildred Dowd 
Mariette, Miss Coderre 


Performances were given in Jordan 
Hall Dec. 10 and 11. , 

The “47 Workshop” of Harvard and 
Radcliffe has given three performances 
this year under Prof. Baker’s direction. 
The first included three plays: Home 


Sweet Home, by Miss Violet Robinson; 
Maitre Pierre Patelin, translated into 
English by Prof. Richard Holbrook, of 
Bryn Mawr; and The Romance of the Rose, 
by S. J. Hume, ’13 and T. M. Spelman, 
2d, ’18. For its second production, The 
Call of the Mountain, a four-act play by 
E. C. Ranck, was chosen. The last selec- 
tions were a revival of the ancient Reves- 
by Sword Play; Yoon the Daring, a trag- 
edy by Miss Anna MacDonald; and 
The Chimes, by Miss Elizabeth McFad- 
den. 

The Crimson elected as officers, A. C. 
Smith, ’14, of Milton, pres.; F. L. Cole, 
15, of Duluth, Minn., managing edi- 
tor; D. H. Ingraham, 716, of Chicago, 
Ill., secretary; P. B. Potter, ’14, of 
Long Branch, N.J., editorial chairman. 
New members of the Board were also 
elected as follows: A. L. Osborne, 715, of 
Auburn, N.Y., and R. E. Connell, 16, of 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y., as editorial editors; 
P. F. Reniers, ’16, of Pittsburg, Penn., 
R. H. Stiles, of Fitchburg, and W. K. B. 
Emerson, Jr., "15, of New York, N.Y., 
as news editors. 

The Lampoon elected E. Streeter, 14, 
of Buffalo, N.Y., as president tocomplete 
the term of C. H. Crombie, 14, resigned. 
E. A. Herter, ’14, of New York, was 
elected to Streeter’s position as Ibis. At 
the regular elections, P. R. Mechem, ’15, 
of Chicago, Ill., was elected president, 
T. Sizer, ’16, of New York, Ibis, and S. 
M. Felton, Jr., ’16, of Chicago, IIl., as 
secretary. Editors were also elected as 
follows: regular editors, R. E. Connell, 
16, of Poughkeepsie, N.Y.; D. Loring, 
Jr., 16, of Portland, Ore.; R. McKin- 
ney, 15, of Albany, N.Y.; E. C. Thayer, 
’15, of Worcester; and G. Hale, 15, of 
Chicago IIl.: business editors, R. C. 
Bacon, 16, of Chicago, IIl.; R. P. Bald- 
win, ’16, of Boston; and S. L. French, 
16, of Tuxedo Park, N.Y. 

The Illustrated haselected T. W. Koch, 
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"14, of St. Paul, Minn., as business man- 
ager in place of R. H. Pass, 15, resigned; 
C. H. Smith, ’15, of Cambridge, manag- 
ing editor; C. O. J. Wheeler, ’16, of 
Newton Centre, as circulation manager; 
and D. R. Gray, ’15, of New York, N.Y., 
as a regular editor. 

The Monthly haselected R. D. Skinner, 
"16, of Cambridge, and R. G. Nathan, 
716, of New York, N.Y., to its editorial 
board. 

The Advocate elected five regular edi- 
tors: B. P. Clark, Jr., °16, of Boston; 
R. M. Jopling, ’16, of Marquette, Mich.; 
K. B. Murdock, ’16, of Chestnut Hill; 
and R. T. Whistler, 16, of Baltimore, 
Md.; and two business editors, R. L. 
Putnam, °15, of Manchester, and R. 
Whittier, ’16, of Milton. 

New editors of the Engineering Jour- 
nal are W. B. Clarkson, 1G, P. S. Con- 
nell, 1G, and J. R. Tuttle, 1G. 

The Register competition resulted in 
the election of D. F. Fenn, ’15, of Cam- 
bridge, and A. P. Little, 16, of St. Johns- 
bury, Vt., as assistant managing editors. 

The Advocate and Monthly are still 
distinct, although every one agrees that 
it would be better for the papers them- 
selves as well as for the University if they 
could combine. Editors of the magazine 
with the support of the Student Council 
Committee on Publications are making 
every effort to effect the combination. 
The decision, however, really rests with 
the graduates of the two organizations. 
It is admitted that sentimental reasons 
are keeping them apart. The Monthly 
desires to start a new magazine with an 
entirely new name, while the Advocate, 
as the oldest of the college papers, insists 
that its name be kept, at least in com- 
bination with that of the Monthly. The 
name Advocate Monthly, however, is 
ridiculous, while the opposite, the 
Monthly Advocate, amounts practically 
to the absorption of the Monthly by the 


Advocaté. Thus there are good arguments 
and strong feeling on both sides, but it 
is only a question of time when the 
stronger feeling for combination will 
prevail. 

The Illustrated celebrated its 15th 
anniversary at a dinner at the Copley- 
Plaza on Nov. 14. Dean Hurlbut, ’87, 
was guest of honor. 

The Pasteur Medal was awarded to 
J. Bovingdon, 15, of Cambridge. H. H. 
Kitsis, uC., of Revere, was given honor- 
able mention. All the contestants took 
the negative side of the subject, “Re- 
solved: That the President of the French 
Republic should have a veto power 
similar to that of the President of the 
United States.”’ Mr. J. C. Flamand, con- 
sular representative of France in Boston, 
presided, and the judges were Asst.Dean 
H. H. Yeomans, Mr. C. W. Chenoweth, 
3G, and Prof. E. L. Raiche. 

In the interclass debates, preliminary 
round, the Juniors defeated the Seniors 
and the Sophomores defeated the Fresh- 
men. In the finals, the Sophomores were 
triumphant over the Juniors. Cups were 
awarded to the members of the winning 
team. The subject for all the debates 
was, “Resolved: That all elective state 
and municipal officials (except judges) 
be subject to the recall.’””’ The members ' 
of the teams were: Seniors, G. P. Davis, 
J. L. Lowden, and P. W. Thayer; Jun- 
iors, L. C. Henin, C. K. Horwitz, and 
B. Winkelman; Sophomores, C. A. Traf- 
ford, Jr., P. L. Sayre, and H. Epstein; 
Freshmen, D. A. Kriesfeld, A. G. Paine, 
and J. H. Spitz. 

The following six committees of the 
Student Council have been appointed. 

Committee on Athletics. W. H. Claflin, Jr., 
15, of Boston; S. P. Clark, ’14, of Chestnut 
Hill, Pa. (chairman); J. C. Devereux, '14, of 
Utica, N.Y.; H. G. Francke, '14, of Cam- 
bridge; F. B. Harvey, '14, of Catonsville, Md.; 
L. Saltonstall, 14, of Chestnut Hill; W. H. 


Trumbull, Jr., ’15, of Salem. 
Committee on Dramatics. C. H. Crombie, ’14, 
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of West Roxbury; V. Freedley, 14, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; J. K. Hodges, ’14, of New York, 
N.Y. (chairman); J. R. O. Perkins, '14, of West 
Newton. 

Committee on Organizations. W. O. Fenn, '14, 
of Cambridge;G. G. Geraghty, '14, of Chicago, 
Ill.; R. H. Kettell, '14, of Lexington (chair- 
man); W. E. Quinby, ’14, of Pittsburg, Pa.; 
J. J. Storrow, Jr., '15, of Lincoln; H. A. Vogel, 
15, of Milwaukee, Wis. 

ittee on Publications. W. C. Brown, Jr., 
"14, of Hartford, Conn. (chairman); C. H. 
Crombie, '14, of West Roxbury; S. F. Damon, 
14, of Newton; W. O. Fenn, '14, of Cambridge; 
P. W. Thayer, '14, of Springfield; C. H. Wes- 
ton, ’14, of Merion Station, Pa. 

Committee on Scholarship. W.C. Brown, Jr., 
14, of Hartford, Conn.; P. B. Potter, '14, of 
Long Branch, N.J. (chairman); O. G. Saxon, 
14, of Greenville, S.C.; W. G. Simon, '14, of 
Cincinnati, O.; R. L. West, 14, of Millis. 

Committee on Reception of Visiting Teams. R. 
R. Ayres, '15, of Montclair, N.J.; T. J. Cool- 
idge, 3d, '15, of Boston; F. B. Harvey, '14, of 
Catonsville, Md.; R. McIntosh, '14, of New 
York, N.Y.; E. Reynolds, Jr., '15, of Read- 
ville; Q. Reynolds, '14 (chairman), of Mont- 
clair, N.J.; E. B. Starbuck, '14, of Santa 
Barbara, Cal.; J. D. Winslow, '14, of Boston; 
L. M. Wright, ’14, of N. Cohasset. 





The following officers of the St. Paul’s 
Society were chosen for the ensuing year: 
Pres., R. G. Dort,’ 15, of Keene, N.H.; 
vice-pres., C. H. Smith, 15, of Cam- 
bridge; sec., F. H. Cabot, Jr., 17, of 
New York, N.Y.; treas., H. K. Holmes, 
’16, of Edgewood Park, Pa. 

The 1915 Finance Committee is com- 
posed of M. J. Logan, of South Boston, 
chairman; B. Cobb, C. J. Ferguson, S. 
L. French, J. M. Graham, Jr., S. F. 
Greeley, J. Greenough, S. E. Guild, Jr., 
R. M. Hersey, A. M. Howe, 2d, C. H. 
Jones, D. Kimball, W. M. Marston, H. 
Parkman, Jr., P. H. Sherwood, E. G. 
Swigert, J. B. Waterman, P. B. Watson, 
Jr., J. Winlock, and H. M. Wright. 

The Senior Smoker Committee is com- 
posed of J. A. Henderson, of Johnstown, 
Pa., chairman; S. Adams, W. H. Chat- 
field, M. G. Day, J. H. Hodges, S. T. 
Hopkins, P. K. Randall, G. F. Plimpton, 
D. T. Thomson, G. T. Winslow, and L. 
O. Wright. 

The 1915 Senior Dormitory Commit- 


tee includes C. F. Damon, ’15, of Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii, chairman; R. R. Ayres, P. 
Blackmur, J. N. Brennan, L. Cunning- 
ham, D. C. Josephs, R. McKinney, 
H. A. Murray, Jr., T. L. O’Connor, C. 
H. Russell, Jr., H. A. Swan, J. C. Tal- 
bot, W. H. Trumbull, Jr. (ex officio); 
V. L. Walker. 

More Juniors than ever have joined 
the “Yard Movement” for their Senior 
year. The number of applicants was so 
large this year that some of the rooms 
in Southern Matthews were included as 
Senior rooms for the first time. There 
was some grumbling with the result of the 
allotment this year and some hope ex- 
pressed that the result of the drawing 
may be more rigidly adhered to by the 
committees of future years. All realize, 
however, the difficulties with which such 
a committee has to contend. 

In four dual matches the University 
Chess Team was victorious, defeating 
Brown, 4 to 2; Technology, 5} to 23; the 
Maugus Chess team of Wellesley Hills, 
33 to 14; and Yale, the evening before 
the Yale game, 6 to 4. In the Intercol- 
legiates, with Yale and Princeton, and 
Columbia, however, Harvard finished 
last. 

Harvard’s 6 points against Yale were 
scored by B. Winkelman, ’15 (captain); 
F. M. Currier, 16, F. P. Beal, And., D. 
B. Priest, 3L, and G. L. Wilcox, ’15, who 
scored clean victories; and by D. M. 
Beers, ’15, and J. R. Morton, 1L, with 
draws. L. R. Ford, 2G, C. E. Wilder, 
2G, and C. H.Fabens, 1L, were defeated. 
This was Harvard’s 11th consecutive 
victory over Yale. 

The 22d annual intercollegiate chess 
tournament, between Harvard, Yale, 
Princeton, and Columbia, was held at 
the Murray Hill Hotel, New York, on 
Dec. 22, 23, and 24. Harvard was rep- 
resented by B. Winkelman, ’15, F. M. 
Currier, ’16, D. M. Beers, ’15, and W. 
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M. Washburn, ’15. Substitutes were J. 
R. Morton, 1L, and C. H. Fabens, 1L. 
After the third day of play Yale and 
Columbia were tied for first place with 
6% each, Princeton followed with 6, and 
Harvard was last with 5. Columbia and 
Yale played off their tie on Jan. 3, Yale 
winning the championship. Of the 22 
tournaments played Harvard and Co- 
lumbia have won 9 each, Yale 2, Prince- 
ton 1, and one was a draw between 
Harvard and Yale. 

The undergraduates sustained a great 
loss in the death of Cedric Wing Hough- 
ton, ’13, of Norwell, on Nov. 10, after 
an operation for appendicitis. He was 
a scholar of considerable ability, being 
a member of Phi Beta Kappa, a holder 
of the Charles Wyman Scholarship, 
which is awarded to advance students 
in history, and he had graduated in 1913 
at the age of 18, at the head of his class 
in history, with a magna cum laude de- 
gree. 

The University Musical Clubs held 
a dual concert with Princeton in Alex- 
ander Hall, Princeton, the evening before 
the football game. 54 men made the trip. 
A similar concert was held with Yale in 
Jordan Hall, Boston, the evening before 
the Yale game. The Pierian Sodality 
held a Pop Concert in the Union on 
Nov. 20. 

The Harvard Memorial Society cele- 
brated the 306th anniversary of the birth 
of John Harvard on Nov. 26. The very 
simple exercises consisted of wreathing 
the statue of John Harvard on the Delta. 
Mr. W. C. Lane, ’81, president of the 
Society, delivered a short eulogy ad- 
dressed to the statue, after which “Fair 
Harvard” was sung and cheers were 
given. The small group around the statue 
then adjourned to Appleton Chapel in 
time for morning prayers, where the oc- 
casion was recognized in the service by 
Bishop Hughes. 


Similarly, the Society recognized the 
150th anniversary .of the burning of 
Harvard Hall, in the disastrous fire of 
Jan. 24, 1764, by publishing large pic- 
tures of the original Harvard Hall quad- 
rangle before the fire. 

Students who were so unfortunate as 
to be stranded in Cambridge during the 
Christmas recess were entertained by 
Pres. and Mrs. Lowell at their house on 
Christmas Eve. Phillips Brooks House 
also gave a reception on Christmas 
evening at which there was music and 
reading and a short address by Dean 
Hurlbut. 

The seventh International Student 
Volunteer Convention for Foreign Mis- 
sions was held in Kansas City from 
Dec. 31 to Jan. 4. Phillips Brooks House 
sent a delegation of 26 men. These men 
paid only one third of their expenses, the 
rest being supplied by Brooks House and 
the constituent societies. 

The Junior Dance Committee included 
the following: H. A. Murray, Jr., ’15, of 
New York, N.Y., chairman; H. M. At- 
kinson, Jr., F. J. Bradlee, Jr., W. H. 
Claflin, Jr., H. De Ford, Jr., R. B. Frye, 
R. T. Gannett, H. R. Hardwick, B. Har- 
wood, L. F. Hooper, B. Z. Nelson, W. C. 
Paine, P. L. Rabenold, E. Reynolds, Jr., 
W. T. S. Thorndike. 

The Gymnasium movement is gradu- 
ally gaining headway, thanks to contin- 
ued publicity and the untiring efforts 
of the committees. The first work this 
year was the collection of the $10,070 
pledged by members of the classes of 
1913, 1914, 1915, and 1916 last spring. 
At first this was done merely by repeated 
reminders in the Crimson. In December, 
however, individual postals were sent 
out which brought in $1000 in two weeks. 
At that time also campaigning among 
the Freshmen was started, and their 
response broke all previous records, 


$3811 being pledged by the first of Feb- 
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ruary. On Feb. 1, the report of the Gym- 
nasium Committee was as follows: 


Percentage of Classes 





Amount pledged contributing 
1913. $2,046 56.5 per cent 
1914. $2,395 47. 
1915. $2,388 38.5 
1916. $3,241 36.5 
1917. $3,811 52. 

$13,881 


Number of men contributing, 1418. 
Average contribution per man, $9.74. 
$5,560.76 collected 

92.15 expenditures 





$5,468.51 cash on hand. 


Those who are in close touch with the 
undergraduates realize that this means 
business. Some of the graduates realize 
it too, and Hamilton Fish, Jr., *10, in 
particular has promised $5000 to be paid 
as soon as Pres. Lowell gives his official 
sanction to the project by appointing 
a committee. Meanwhile undergradu- 
ates are continuing their efforts, de- 
termined to show that they are wholly 
in earnest. 

The actual work of the campaign is 
being carried on by the following com- 
mittee composed of members of the 
Junior Class: J. Garland, of Winchester, 
chairman; C. F. Damon, of Honolulu, 
Hawaii; T. E. Murphy, of Brookline; 
and S. B. Pennock, of Syracuse. The 
work of collecting subscriptions among 
the Freshmen is entrusted to a Freshman 
committee composed of H. L. Sweetser, 
of Brookline, chairman; H. M. Bliss, of 
Chestnut Hill; C. A. Coolidge, Jr., of 
Boston; E. A. Douglas, of Buffalo, N.Y.; 
G. A. Parsons, of New York; and H. 
Wentworth, of Chicago, IIl. 

After last year’s experience with the 
Forum, its function has been more 
clearly defined. At a meeting of the Fo- 
rum Committee, L. H. Mills, ’14, chair- 
man, it was agreed that the Forum 
should exist for the expression of under- 
graduate opinion on topics of general 
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interest, such, for example, as last year’s 
most successful topic, “Should hockey be 
made a major sport?” Its prime motive, 
it was thought, should not to be to en- 
courage public speaking or to arouse 
interest in public questions. Consequent- 
ly, the Forum will lie dormant until a 
question of such universal interest pre- 
sents itself that there is need for it. The 
Forum Committee will also still exist and 
will be a joint committee of the Student 
Council and the Speaker’s Club. 

Public speaking and interest in public 
affairs will not be allowed to languish, 
however, for the Speaker’s Club, itself 
the mother of the Forum, is still flourish- 
ing. Besides its weekly dinners, which 
encourage public speaking, it will hold 
a series of monthly “current events” 
meetings, which will be open to the 
University. Members of the Faculty who 
are interested in arousing undergraduate 
interest in civic affairs have offered their 
services as leaders of the discussion at 
these meetings. 

W. O. Fenn, 14. 


ATHLETICS. 
Football. 


In Harvard football annals the year 
1913 has been marked with a red pen- 
cil by the success of last fall’s Football 
Team. Not only was Harvard’s football 
supremacy established, but Yale’s long 
boast of invincibility within the Stadium 
was shattered. It is truly an era of foot- 
ball at Harvard, or more accurately an 
era of Coach Haughton. If we neglect 
the years in which no game was played 
with Yale, we can safely say that 1914 
is the first class that ever went through 
College without once seeing Harvard de- 
feated by Yale in football. 

Harvard found no opponent that 
taxed her strength to the utmost until 
she met Princeton at Princeton, Nov. 8. 
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The game was much marred and the 
result probably much affected by a 
heavy rain which rendered fast running 
and accurate drop kicking almost im- 
possible. It is only to be wondered at 
that Brickley was able to score his one 
goal which won the game, 3 to 0. 

Neither side was able to gain by 
straight rushing, but at the end of the 
game Harvard had netted about 320 
yards in this way to Princeton’s 180. 
Several long gains, especially a 50-yd. 
run by Mahan and a 60-yd. run by 
Brickley, account for this difference. 
Both of these runs gave Harvard tries 
for goals, but the score was made as a 
result of a Princeton punt, blocked and 
recovered by Capt. Storer. In all, Har- 
vard tried 4 field goals and Princeton 
5. The contest was a stubborn one and 
gave Harvard valuable training for the 
Yale game. 

In the Princeton game the folly of play- 
ing in the same position two such men 
as Mahan, with his superiority in kicking 
and his brilliant dashes around the end, 
and Bradlee, who proved himself almost 
indispensable on the defense, was clearly 
demonstrated. Hence Hardwick was 
retired from the backfield in favor of 
Bradlee and moved to right end. This 
forced Storer to his old position at 
tackle and Hitchcock to guard, retiring 
Cowen. 

The new line-up worked well against 
Brown, and 17 points were scored in the 
first half, with Trumbull, Logan, and 
O’Brien out of the game. Then ten substi- 
tutes were put in, and the final tally was 
raised to 37, Brown scoring nothing. 
The features of the game were a touch- 
down scored in the first period in ten 
rushes from Harvard’s 45-yd. line; a 
touchdown by Hardwick after a long 
forward pass; and a touchdown by Mills 
from the kick-off in the last period. 

Yale was defeated in the Stadium on 


Nov. 22, 15 to 5. As Coach Haughton 
had planned, the victory was due to 
Brickley’s ability to turn small gains 
into scores. 7 chances he was given by 
the steadiness and alertness of his team- 
mates, 5 of which he accepted. Guernsey 
tried only 8, scoring 1. 

Harvard’s first score came in the first 
period as a result of a 15-yd. penalty 
inflicted upon Yale because of unneces- 
sary roughness. It turned the tide. 
Hardwick gained 12 yards, and after a 
few more rushes Brickley scored three 
points on a field goal. The kick-off to 
Harvard struck the goal post and 
bounded back on to the field. O’Brien, 
thinking that the goal posts were con- 
sidered behind the goal line on a kick- 
off and that the ball was consequently 
out of play, carried the ball over the line 
and touched it back. On a technicality, 
this was called a safety and 2 points were 
awarded to Yale. 

The period ended with a long bound- 
ing kick by Mahan which netted 73 
yards. In the next period Harvard made 
a fair catch of Yale’s punt out on the 
40-yd. line, from which Brickley kicked 
a goal from placement. Guernsey com- 
pleted the scoring for Yale by a drop 
goal after a 27-yd. run by Wilson. Har- 
vard then marched 42 yards in 7 straight 
rushes. This put Brickley in a good posi- 
tion for another try for the goal, but 
Trumbull’s pass was too high and he 
was obliged to rush the ball instead, los- 
ing it on downs. Guernsey missed an- 
other try for a goal in this period after 
a 28-yd. run by Knowles. The half ended 
with the score 6 to 5 for Harvard and 
with the Harvard supporters still quite 


uneasy. 

The second half gave Yale her last 
try at a goal after a $7-yd. run by 
Knowles, but it also failed. From then 
on the game was Harvard’s. Never 
again did Yale have the ball in her pos- 
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session in Harvard’s territory. Three 
more goals by Brickley, all made possible 
by brilliant and consistent rushing, 
ended the scoring. 

But scoring was not all. There was 
much splendid team work, and much 
conspicuous individual work by all mem- 
bers of the team. For Harvard, Mahan’s 
low bounding punts and long runs, 
Capt. Storer’s leadership, Logan’s good 
judgment at quarterback, the fast work 
of the ends O’Brien, Hardwick, and 
Dana, the consistent strength of the rush 
line, not to speak of Brickley’s perform- 
ances, should be mentioned. 

The line-up and summary follow: 


Harvard. Yale. 
O'Brien, Dana, 1.e. r.e., Carter, Brann 
Hitchcock, Cowen, Mills, 1.t. r.t., Warren 
Gilman, l.g. r.g., Pendleton, Arnold 
Trumbull, Soucy, c. c., Marting 
Pennock, r.g. l.g., Ketcham 
Storer, r.t. 1.t., Talbot, Way 
Hardwick, r.e. le., Avery, McLeish 
Logan, Freedley, q.b. q.b., Wilson 
Mahan, I.h.b. r.h.b., Ainsworth 
Bradlee, Bettle, Willetts, r.h.b. 

l.h.b., Knowles, McLeish 
Brickley, f.b. f.b., Guernsey 
Score — Harvard, 15; Yale, 5. Goals from 
field — Brickley, 5, Guernsey, 1. Safety— 
O’Brien. Referee—W. S. Langford, Trinity. 
Umpire — Neil Snow, Michigan. Head lines- 
man—D. L. Fultz, Brown. Time—15 min- 
ute quarters. 


Statistics of the Game. 


H. rr 
Ground gained by rushing 216 157 
Number rushes 59 41 
Average gain per rush 3.6 3.8 
First downs by rushing 10 5 
Number of punts 13 13 
Number yards gained by punts 552 443 
Average distance of punts 42.4 33.3 


Running-back of kicks 33 
Forward passes attempted 3 
Forward passes incompleted 2 
Ground gained by forward pass’ 0 10 
Ground lost by penalties 5 
Number penalties 1 
Tries for goals z 
Successful goals 5 


Extraordinary enthusiasm marked the 
approach of the Yale game. A mass 
meeting was held in the Union on the 
Wednesday of the preceding week at 
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which Coach Haughton spoke. The fol- 
lowing day some 2000 undergraduates 
marched to the last practice in the Sta- 
dium. Friday the team spent at Tyng’s 
Island, near Lowell. On the evening be- 
fore the game the Yard was the scene of 
a “Rheinhart” orgy, which culminated 
in a miniature parade. 

In the weeks following the game there 
were several receptions to the team. 
The Union gave one at which R. C. 
Evarts, 1L, presided, and lantern slides 
of some of the plays in the big game were 
shown. Mr. J. H. Storer, ’82, father of 
Capt. Storer, also entertained the win- 
ners of the ““H”’ at a dinner. 

On Dec. 18, Charles Edward Brickley, 
16, of Everett, was elected captain for 
1914-15. He captained his Freshman 
team at fullback and played the same 
position on the University team for the 
last two years, in both of which he was 
given a position on the All-American 
team for his brilliant rushing and _ his 
consistent success at drop-kicking. Fol- 
lowing his election, the team was enter- 
tained at the Boston Harvard Club and 
received a tremendous ovation. 

The following ten men won their foot- 
ball “H” for the first time:G. Bettle, ’14, 
of Haverford, Pa.; R. R. Cowen, ’16, of 
Cambridge; W. B. D. Dana, ’15, of New 
York; V. Freedley, ’14, of Philadelphia; 
J. A. Gilman, ’16, of Honolulu; M. J. 
Logan, ’15, of Boston; E. W. Mahan, 
16, of Natick; L. H. Mills, ’14, of Port- 
land, Ore.; E. W. Soucy, °16, of Forest 
Hills; W. A. Willetts, 14, of Skaneateles, 
N.Y.; G. F. Plimpton, ’14, of Buffalo, 
N.Y. (manager). 


Harvard-Yale Football Score. 


Following are the scores of Harvard-Yale 
games for the 32 years in which the two uni- 
versities have played football: 


1876. Harvard, 4 goals, 2 touchdowns; Yale, 
0. 


1876. Yale, 1 goal; Harvard, 2 touchdowns 
(not counted). 
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1877. No game. 

1878. Yale, 1 goal; Harvard, 0. 

1879. Drawn game. 

1880. Yale, 1 goal; 1 touchdown; Harvard, 


0. 

1881. Yale, 0; Harvard, 4 safeties. (Yale 

declared winner). 

1882. Yale, 1 goal, 3 touchdowns; Har- 

vard, 2. 

1883. Yale, 23; Harvard, 2. 

1884. Yale, 48; Harvard, 0. 

1885. Game prohibited by Faculty. 

1886. Yale, 29; Harvard, 4. 

1887. Yale, 17; Harvard, 8. 

1888. Game forfeited to Yale. 

1889. Yale, 6; Harvard, 0. 

1890. Harvard, 12; Yale, 6. 

1891. Yale, 10; Harvard, 0. 

1892. Yale, 6; Harvard, 0. 

1893. Yale, 6; Harvard, 0. 

1894. Yale, 12; Harvard, 4. 

1895. No game. 

1896. No game. 

1897. Harvard, 0; Yale, 0. 

1898. Harvard, 17; Yale, 0. 

1899. Harvard, 0; Yale, 0. 

1900. Yale, 28; Harvard, 0. 

1901. Harvard, 22; Yale, 0. 

1902. Yale, 23; Harvard, 0. 

1903. Yale, 16; Harvard, 0. 

1904. Yale, 12; Harvard, 0. 

1905. Yale, 6; Harvard, 0. 

1906. Yale, 6; Harvard, 0. 

1907. Yale, 12; Harvard, 0. 

1908. Harvard, 4; Yale, 0. 

1909. Yale, 8; Harvard, 0. 

1910. Harvard, 0; Yale, 0. 

1911. Harvard, 0; Yale, 0. 

1912. Harvard, 20; Yale, 0. 

1913. Harvard, 15; Yale, 5. 

In the 35 games which have been played 
since 1875, Yale has won 22 games, Harvard 
has won 6 games, 5 have been tied, and 1 for- 
feited. 

The season’s scores were: 

Sept. 27, H., 34; Maine, 0. 
Oct. 4, H., 14; Bates, 0. 
11, H., 23; Williams, 3. 
18, H., 47; Holy Cross, 7. 
25, H., 29; Penn-State, 0. 
Nov. 1, H., 23; Cornell, 6. 
8, H., 3; Princeton, 0 (at Princeton). 
15, H., 37; Brown, 0. 
22, H., 15; Yale, 5 (at Cambridge). 


The University Second Team, on dis- 
banding the Thursday evening before 
the Yale game, held a dinner at the Ex- 
change Club. The team was credited with 
a remarkable season in that 90 per cent 
of the 62 members of the squad reported 
regularly throughout the fall. Coach 
R. F. Guild, ’06, was presented with a 


silver trophy and Coach E. A. Grau- 
stein with a pipe. The following 19 mem- 
bers of the squad were awarded the offi- 
cial Second Team insignia: 

E. R. Adams, ’14, of Galesburg, III; 
W. J. Blake, oC, of Fall River; W.E. 
Bright, Jr., ’14, of Waltham; J. F. Con- 
way,'15, of Rockland; C. F. Damon, 715, 
manager, of Honolulu, Hawaii; D. 
Greene, ’16, of Cambridge; J. L. Handy, 
"14, of Barnstable; J. K. Howard, °15, 
of Boston; A. O. Hoyt, 15, of 
New York, N.Y.; C. O. Iselin, Jr., ’16, 
of Glen Head, L.I., N.Y.; R. W. Kean, 
"15, of New York, N.Y.; R. S. C. King, 
716, of Brookline; A. W. Poole, 714, of 
Belmont; J. K. Seldon, 16, of Andover; 
D. R. Sigourney, 15, of Boston; S. 
Stanton, °15, of South Dartmouth; F. 
W. Straus, ’16, of Hinsdale, IIl.; W. R. 
Tyler, 14, of Chicago, Ill.; A. Winsor, 
”16, of Weston. 

The 1917 football team won the sixth 
consecutive Freshman victory over Yale 
on Nov. 15. Harvard scored in the first 
quarter by a safety and a touchdown 
after an end around play by Harte. 

The Harvard Freshmen lined up as 
follows: Harte, Cunningham, I.e.; Sweet- 
ser (captain), I.t.; Berman, Leighton, 
l.g.; Morgan, C. Clark, c.; Duncan, 
Baker, r.g.; Caner, Cabot, r.t.; A. Clark, 
r.e.; Boles, Minot, q.b.; Harris, 1.h.b.; 
Willcox, Ames, r.h.b.; Douglas, f.b. 

The Freshman scores were as follows: 

H., 1917, 25; Groton, 0. 

H., 1917, 9; Andover, 0. 

H., 1917, 0; Dean, 0. 

H., 1917, 6; Exeter, 22. 

H., 1917, 12; Hill, 19. 

H., 1917, 28; Cornell, 1917, 0. 

H., 1917, 9; Yale, 1917, 6. 

The following members of the team 
were awarded their Freshman insignia: 

O. Ames, Jr., of North Easton; J. 
Baker, Jr., of Wellesley; L. Berman, of 
Dorchester; W. J. Boles, of Dorchester; 
H. B. Cabot, Jr., of Brookline; G. C. 
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Caner, of Philadelphia, Pa.; A. C. Clark, 
of Boston; J. A. Clark, of New York, 
N.Y.; A. Coolidge, of Magnolia; M. 
Cunningham, of Litchfield, Conn.; E. 
A. Douglas, of Buffalo, N.Y.; D. Dun- 
can, of Port Washington, L.I., N.Y.; R. 
Harte, of Philadelphia, Pa.; J. C. Harris, 
of Brookline; G. E. Leighton, of Monad- 
nock, N.H.; H. W. Minot, of Boston; 
J. E. P. Morgan, of New York, N.Y.; H. 
L. Sweetser, of Brookline; and W. Will- 
cox, Jr., of Norfolk, Va. 

Capt. Storer appointed the following 
captains and managers for the class foot- 
ball series: 1914, captain, S. T. Hopkins; 
manager, O. G. Saxon: 1915, captain, 
D.C. Cotrell ; manager, C. H. Russell, 
Jr.; 1916, captain, A. Winsor; manager, 
G. P. Henderson; 1917, captain, D. G. 
Lovell; manager, D. Campbell. 

The Juniors won the series and the 
following men were accordingly awarded 
their 1915 numerals: O. I. Ames, P. T. 
Cate, H. Francke, T. J. D. Fuller, D. C. 
Josephs, F. J. Little, R. G. McPhail, H. 
A. Murray, Jr., J. L. Priest,E. Reynolds, 
Jr., J. A. Richards, C. H. Russell, Jr. 
(manager), L. L. Shropshire, Jr., R. W. 
Story, H. S. Sturgis, J. C. Talbot, H. A. 
Vogel, P. B. Watson, Jr., H. M. Wright, 
J. S. Zinsser. 


Football Schedule, 1914. 


The 1914 University football schedule 

is as follows: 

Sept. 26. Bates. 

Oct. 3. Springfield Training School. 
10. Washington and Jefferson. 
17. Tufts. 
24. Penn-State. 
31. Michigan. 

Nov. 7. Princeton. 
14. Brown. 
21. Yale (at New Haven). 


Track. 


The University Cross Country Team 
held three important contests this fall. 
The first, with Cornell, was won by 


Harvard, 51 to 55. The second, with 
Yale, was lost, 33 to 25. While it is poor 
sportsmanship to offer excuses, it is only 
fair to say that the Yale course was 
rather a surprise to members of the Har- 
vard team, who expected a good deal of 
road work as on their Belmont course. In- 
stead, they found extremely rough coun- 
try, with hills to climb and two streams 
to ford knee deep. The Yale men knew 
the course, especially the fords, and 
took the lead. Harvard found it im- 
possible to overtake them, as there 
were no road stretches. Nevertheless, 
Boyd and Blackman finished first and 
second respectively, the former setting 
a new record for the course of 40 min. 
7% sec. Blackman finished almost by his 
side, the official time being + of a second 
later. The order of the first 12 men was 
as follows: 1, Boyd, ’14; 2, Blackman, 
14; 3, Safford, Y.; 4, Booth, Y.; 5, 
Frost, Y.; 6, Burtt, Y.; 7, Clark, Y.; 8, 
Boynton, ’14; 9, Young, Y.; 10, MacLure, 
”15; 11, Holden, Y.; 12, Tugman, 714. 
Harvard partially recovered from the 
sting of this defeat in the intercollegiates 
held Nov. 22 over the Van Cortland Park 
course in New York. The team scores 
were as follows: Cornell, 68; Harvard, 
92; M.I.T., 103; Pennsylvania, 114; 
Dartmouth, 125; Brown, 143; Yale, 146; 
Syracuse, 224; Penn-State, 236; Colum- 
bia, 333; Michigan, 335. R. St. B. Boyd, 
”14, was again the first man to cross the 
tape, and he again broke the record for 
the course. His time was 34 min., 37 sec. 
Hoffmire, of Cornell, who finished ahead 
of Boyd in the dual meet in Belmont, 
was second. Blackman was fourth. 
The Harvard men finished in the fol- 
lowing order: R. St. B. Boyd, ’14; F. H. 
Blackman, ’14; 19, W. M. Tugman, Jr., 
14; 22, C. Southworth, ’15; 46, A. R. 
Boynton, ’14; 48, H. G. MacLure, ’15; 
49, E. P. Stone, 15. 88 men started the 
race, representing 13 colleges. This was 
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Cornell’s 18th victory and it gave her 
the permanent possession of the trophy 
offered by the I.C.A.A.A.A. in 1908. 

In the Coast Artillery indoor meet at 
the South Armory, Boston, on Jan. 24, 
the University secured only two seconds, 
two thirds, and one tie for third. F. W. 
Capper, ’15, was second to Halpin in the 
600-yd. Pfaff trophy run; R. D. Camp- 
bell, 17, tied with Bosworth of Brown in 
the half-mile; F. H. Blackman, ’14, was 
third in the mile; and T. O. Freeman, 
"14, and P. M. Rice, ’15, finished sec- 
ond and third respectively in the 70- 
yd. hurdles. B. Randall, uC. and in- 
eligible, won the high jump. 

Both the University and Freshman 
relay teams, however, won their races. 
The University team defeated B.A.A. 
for the first time, and was composed of 
E. W. Mahan, ’16, A. Biddle, ’16, W. J. 
Bingham, ’16, and captain, W. A. Bar- 
ron, Jr., "14. The race was marred by 
the fall of Burns of B.A.A. in the last 
relay. The Freshman relay team easily 
defeated Boston College High School. 
R. W. Stanley, ’17, A. O. Phinney, ’17, 
M. C. Hobbs, 717, and captain, E. A. 
Teschner, ’17, ran in order. 

In the Irish-American Athletic Asso- 
ciation meet, held in Mechanics Hall on 
Jan. $1, the relay teams were equally 
successful. Again the University teain 
owed its victory over B.A.A. to the fall 
of Meanix of B.A.A. in the second relay. 
Harvard ran in the following order: A. 
Biddle, ’16, F. W. Capper, °15, W. J. 
Bingham, ’16, W. A. Barron, Jr., ’14. 

The Freshman relay team, running 
as in the previous meet, but with Will- 
cox, Jr., running first in place of Stanley, 
defeated Exeter in an exciting race. 

In the other events, Harvard won one 
first, three seconds, and two thirds. 
F. H. Blackman, ’14, took 2d in the mile; 
T.R. Pennypacker, ’16, won the 440-yd. 
run for novices; W. Rollins, ’16, placed 
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third in the 40-yd. scratch race; A. D. 
Chandler, Jr., ’14, and A. T. Bunten, ’14, 
took 2d and $d respectively in the run- 
ning high jump; and C. E. Brickley, 715, 
took second in the shot-put. 

The performances of the Harvard re- 
lay teams in the B.A.A. track games, in 
Mechanics Hall on Feb. 7, showed that 
they were the best in years. The 390-yd. 
team, composed of R. Tower, 715, A. 
Biddle, ’16, F. W. Capper,’15, and Capt. 
W. A. Barron, Jr., ’14, defeated Cornell 
in 3m. 63 sec., thereby breaking by $ of 
a second the former world’s record for 
1560 yds. Harvard held this record, how- 
ever, only until the B.A.A. and N.Y.A.C. 
race, when the former broke it again by 
% of a second. 

The Harvard 780-yd. relay team, com- 
posed of E. P. Stone, ’15, J. R. Abbott, 
14, W. J. Bingham, ’16, and F. W. 
Capper, 15, won over Yale in 7 m. 3% 
sec., which was 34 sec. better than Har- 
vard’s former dual record made four 
years ago. 

The Harvard Freshmen also won their 
890-yd. race with Yale, the Harvard 
runners being W. Willcox, A.O. Phinney, 
M. C. Hobbs, and E. A. Teschner. Time, 
3 m. 114 sec. 

F. H. Blackman, ’14, won the one mile 
handicap race in 37 m. 3 sec., with 40 
yds. handicap. J.O. Johnstone, ’16, com- 
peting unattached, took third place from 
scratch in the handicap high jump. 


Dorkep. 


Hockey practice began in the Boston 
Arena immediately after the close of the 
football season. The rink was found too 
small to accommodate the large squad of 
44 men which reported, and it was soon 
cut to 24. Alfred Winsor, Jr., 02, who 
hashad suchsuccess with Harvard teams 
in the past, was again head coach, with 
F. D. Huntington, ’12, assisting. W. A. 
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Willetts, ’14, of Skaneateles, N.Y., was 
elected captain in place of A. F. Sort- 
well, ’14, who did not return to College. 
Willetts played in his old position at 
point, and with Claflin of last year’s 
team at cover point, and Carnochan 
replacing Gardner at goal, furnished a 
very strong defense. In the forward line 
were three veterans, Smart, Phillips, and 
Hopkins. 

This line-up was not very encouraging 
at first, and no very great success was 
expected. Coach Winsor wrought mir- 
acles with the team play of the men, how- 
ever, and as the season progressed it 
became evident that Harvard would 
still be able to maintain her hockey 
reputation. 

In two games before the Christmas 
vacation Harvard showed little promise. 
B.A.A. was victorious, $ to 1, in a listless 
game and Technology was defeated in 
a ragged contest, 11 to 1. This year for 
the first time the team took a Christmas 
trip, playing four games. The only vic- 
tory was over Syracuse, 5 to 2. Another 
game was lost to Syracuse, 2 to 1, and 
two were lost to Ottawa, 2 to 0 and $ to 0. 
During these games the defense showed 
up well, but the forward line lacked dash 
and concerted action. 

Following recess the team took a bad 
slump, due to overtraining. With Claflin 
and Hopkins out of the game entirely 
and Willetts playing only in the last 
few minutes, Amherst was defeated in a 
wretchedly played shinny contest, 1 to 0. 
Massachusetts Agricultural College was 
then defeated, 4 to 3,in a slow game. A 
2 to 1 hard-fought victory over Dart- 
mouth, however, showed that Coach 
Winsor’s work was beginning to tell on 
the team work of the men and that the 
slump was over. 

Princeton was then defeated, 2 to 1, in 
the longest game on record. The winning 
goal was scored after 1 hr., 17 min., and 


40 sec. of play, instead of 40 min. as 
scheduled. There were many substi- 
tutions in the Harvard line-up, Smart 
being the only man in the forward line 
to finish the game. Harvard’s success 
was due largely to the effectual block- 
ing of Baker, Princeton’s famous rover, 
and to Carnochan’s splendid goal tend- 
ing. The next game was lost to McGill, 
2 to 1, Parsons scoring the winning goal 
in a “sudden death” period. The first 
game with Yale was won in the Arena, 
4 goals to 8, in a 10-minute overtime 
period. Claflin, Phillips, and Hopkins 
played spectacular games, while Car- 
nochan at goal was consistently bril- 
liant as usual. 

The line-up. against Yale was: Smart, 
r.w.; Phillips, r.c.; Hopkins, I.c.; Clark, 
l.w.; Claflin, c.p.; Willetts (capt.), p.; 
Carnochan, g. 

The season’s scores: 


Dec. 13. H., 1; B.A.A., 3. 
17. H., 11; Technology, 1. 


27, H., 5; Syracuse, 2 (at Syracuse). 
30. H., 1; Syracuse, 2 7 
Jan. 2. H., 0; Ottawa, 2 (at Ottawa). 
3. H., 0; Ottawa, 3 - 
7. H., 1; Amherst, 0. 
14. H., 4; Mass. Ag. College, 3. 
17. H., 2; Dartmouth, 1. 
24. H., 2; Princeton, 1 (at Arena). 
31. H., 1; McGill, 2. 
Feb. 6. H., 4; Yale, 3 (at Arena). 
11. H., 1; Yale, 3 (at New Haven). 
14. H., 2; Princeton 4 (at New York). 
21. H. 1; Princeton 4 (at New York). 
28. H, ; Yale (at Arena). 


The University second hockey team, 
organized this year for the first time, and 
the Freshman team were greatly handi- 
capped in their practice by lack of ice. 

The second team lost to Brookline 
High, 1 to 2; to Arlington High, 2 to 4; 
but defeated St. Marks, 3 to 0. The 
line-up in the St. Marks game was Town- 
send, r.w.; W. Patterson, r.c.; Trainer, 
l.c.; Taylor, Reycroft, Devereux, |.w.; 
Williams, c.p.; Brown, p.; Sagar, Stan- 
ton, g. 

The Freshman hockey team, in the 
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first two games of its schedule which the 
condition of the ice permitted them to 
play, defeated Melrose, 1 to 0, and Exe- 
ter, 3 to 2. The line-up in the Exeter 
game was Baldwin, lI.w.; Baker, l.c.; 
Childs, Kissell, r.c.; Fisher, r.w.; Mor- 
gan, Roquemore, c.p.; Harris, p.; Weld, 
Wylde, g. 


Baseball. 


The Harvard Club of Boston gave a 
dinner to last year’s victorious Nine on 
Nov. 18. Hon. S. E. Winslow, ’85, cap- 
tain of the undefeated Nine of that year 
was the principal speaker. J. F. Curtis, 
’99, acted as toastmaster. Other speak- 
ers were B. Wendell, Jr., 01, O. Rob- 
erts, 86, Coach Sexton, and Captain 
Wingate. 

Baseball practice began shortly after 
the examination period. The most 
promising candidates are: R. B. Frye, 
15, H. R. Hitchcock, Jr., ’14, R. Boyle, 
"14, A. D. MacDonald, ’15, and W. Whit- 
ney, 16, for pitcher; R. C. Osborne, *14, 
J. B. Waterman, ’15, and D. J. Wal- 
lace, 16, for catcher; R. R. Ayres, ’15, 
H. L. Nash, ’16, S. P. Clark, 14, Captain 
Wingate, F. B. Harvey, ’14, M. B. Phil- 
lips, °15, F. G. Fripp, ’16, and G. L. 
Heyer, °16, for the infield; and R. T. 
Gannett, ’15, H. R. Hardwick, ’15, C. 
W. Curtis, Jr., 714, and J. A. Milholland, 
"14, for the outfield. 

As only three regulars were lost this 
year by graduation, the team started its 
season with bright hopes. 


Baseball Schedule, 1914. 


April 7. Unsettled. 
9. Unsettled. 
11. Mass. Agricultural College. 
14. Bowdoin. 
16. Maine. 
18. West Point, at West Point. 
20. Unsettled. 
21. Catholic Univ., at Washington. 
22. Annapolis, at Annapolis. 
23. Georgetown, at Washington. 
24. Georgetown, at Washington. 


April 25. Columbia, at New York. 
28. Bates. 
30. Virginia. 
May 2. Syracuse. 
5. Lafayette. 
7. Colby. 
9. Amherst. 
12. Fordham. 
14. Vermont. 
16. Pennsylvania, at Philadelphia. 
20. Holy Cross, at Worcester. 
23. Princeton. 
27. Dartmouth. 
30. Brown, at Providence. 
June 3. Williams. 
6. Brown. 
10. Holy Cross. 
13. Pennsylvania. 
16. Yale, at New Haven. 
17. Yale, at Cambridge. 
20. Yale, at New York, in case of tie. 


Rowing. 

Voluntary practice was held in the 
Newell Boathouse between Christmas 
and midyears and regular practice 
began on Feb. 9, immediately after mid- 
years. The most promising candidates 
were: E. K. Carver, ’14, L. S. Chanler, 
Jr., 14, L. Curtis, Jr., 14, W. T. Gardi- 
ner, 14, L. H. Mills, ’14, Q. Reynolds, 
14, L. Saltonstall, ’14, F. H. Trumbull, 
14, J. S. Morgan, ’14, A. Taylor, ’14, 
E. D. Curtis, 14, B. Harwood, ’15, G. M. 
MacVicar, 15, H. A. Murray, 15, W. B. 
Pirnie, 15, H. H. Meyer, ’15; and from 
the 1916 Freshman crew: F. W. Busk, 
L. S. Chichester, R. F. Herrick, Jr., C. 
C. Lund, A. T. Lyman, Jr., H.S. Midden- 
dorf, J. W. Middendorf, Jr., D. P. Mor- 
gan, Jr., K. B. G. Parsons, T. H. Potter, 
C. E. Schall, E. W. Soucy, J. Talcott, 
Jr., and F. H. L. Whitmarsh. 


Wotes, 


The University Soccer Team lost to 
Princeton at Princeton, 5 to 1, defeated 
Andover, 3 to 1, and tied with the “Svea” 
team from the Prospect Union, 1 to 1. 
The University line-up in the Princeton 
game was: l.o.f. Weld, 1.i.f. Carnochan, 
c.f. Baker, r.i.f. Foster, r.o.f. Smart, I.h.b. 
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Carson, c.h.b. Francke (captain), r.h.b. 
Grant, r.f.b. Kingman, I.f.b. Moffat, g. 
Nichols. — The rifle team is not shooting 
so well as last year, partly because some 
of their best men were lost through gradu- 
ation, and partly because they have to do 
all their practising at the baseball cage, 
instead of at the Federal Range as last 
year. This makes prone shooting prac- 
tice very difficult. The team is com- 
posed of F. W. Capper, ’15, L. Clark, 716, 
C. C. Patterson, ’16, M. P. Robinson, ’15, 
and S. L. French, 15, captain. Their 
first four matches were lost by poor 
scores compared with those of last year. 
The team lost to Norwich, 887 to 906; 
to California, 881 to 896; to North 
Georgia, 890 to 912; and to Mass. 
Agricultural College, 906 to 954. — On 
the fencing trip at the end of mid- 
years, Harvard defeated the University 
of Pennsylvania, 7 to 2, and lost to Anna- 
polis, 3 to 6. In the Pennsylvania match 
R. von Nardroff, ’15, won three bouts, 
Captain S. F. Damon, 14, two, and J. A. 
Aylen, ’15, two. In the Annapolis match 
T. J. Putnam, ’15, won two bouts, and 
Damon one. 


W. O. Fenn, ’14. 


ATHLETIC EXPENSES, 1912-13. 


To the Graduates’ Magazine: 

I submit herewith below a compara- 
tive statement of the receipts and expen- 
ditures of the Harvard Athletic Associa- 
tion for the college years of 1911-1912 
and 1912-1913, with the comment 
thereon of Mr. Garcelon, Graduate 
Treasurer during that time. 

Very truly yours, 
Fred W. Moore, ’93, 
Graduate Treasurer. 


The report of the finances of the Har- 
vard Athletic Association for the year 
ending July 31, 1913, giving a summary 


of receipts and expenses, together with 
a comparison of those of the year pre- 
vious, is here given. 

The statement shows that the excess 
of receipts over expenditures was about 
$30,000 as compared with about $27,000 
the year before. The receipts show a 
falling off of about $1500, while the 
expenses were decreased about $4500. 
Notwithstanding the increased cost of 
material and labor, economies in man- 
agement have resulted in a considerable 
saving of money. The total amount of 
cash handled during the year was $245,- 
057.52. A large part of this was for guar- 
antees, and for the expenses of manag- 
ing games, so that it cannot properly be 
said that the whole amount was spent 
on athletics. The building of temporary 
seats for spectators, while a necessary 
expense, which should be paid for by 
those who occupy the seats, is not fairly 
chargeable to athletic expenses. The 
saving in football expenses is due to 
better methods in distributing supplies 
and in the conduct of the training 
table, and also to the codperation of 
Percy Haughton, who has during the 
past year been very helpful in this way. 

On the 1st day of August, 1913, outside 
of the small amount still due the Corpora- 
tion on the Stadium account, there were 
no liabilities, and there was on hand 
$34,017.21 in cash. For the first time, 
there has been a complete verification of 
all tickets received from the printers and 
disposed of. In the fall of 1912 there 
were received from the printers 140,287 
tickets. Of these fifty-two were not ac- 
counted for, and this discrepancy was 
explained by statements from the Li- 
brary Bureau, who handled the tickets 
for the big games that year. For other 
sports, about twenty thousand tickets 
were received from the printers, and 
fully accounted for to the auditors. 

The present method of managing 
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teams seems to be a successful one. The 
important negotiations and business are 
conducted either by or under the direct 
supervision of the Graduate Treasurer. 
The students acting as managers get a 
great deal of experience in managing men 
and affairs, and also have the benefit of 
the advice of the Graduate Treasurer 
in many matters relating to the conduct 
of business. For the most part, student 
managers are most efficient and when 
they graduate are eagerly sought by 
business concerns. A manager of a major 
sport team has usually served as second 
assistant manager in his Sophomore 
year, and assistant manager in his Junior 
year, and thus gets three years’ experi- 
ence. The amount of work involved and 


the instruction and knowledge received 
are very valuable. If efficiency for work 
in after life is one of the objects of a 
college course, the college authorities 
can well seriously consider the question 
of giving a young man, taking his three- 
year course under the direction of the 
Graduate Treasurer, a credit of half a 
course towards his degree. It ought to 
be done, and the Graduate Treasurer 
ought to be more closely affiliated with 
the Faculty. He has under his general 
supervision from fifty to one hundred 
active young men all the time, and the 
proper direction of their work is as im- 
portant as instruction in a regular 
course in the curriculum. 
Wm. F. Garcelon, 195. 





1912 1913 
Receipts Expenses Receipts Expenses 
Care of Buildings and Grounds......... $10,331.66 $12,176.67 
EEE RUNG os sain chan wan sues sene $1,370.20 17,708.21 $3,011.86 14,772.38 
Permanent Improvements.............. 1,931.48 2,438.39 
Co 2 reer 17,881.13 13,575.73 20,107.37 13,711.57 
i fo ee 3,621.60 15,884.75 4,584.61 16,011.67 
Wy PON Sooo Kibo Wess seonnecece 121,719.67 32,254.80 114,664.82 30,151.53 
ee EE OE are 2,827.11 2,633.97 2,731.88 2,419.43 
Varsity Track Team... 2. occccecccsecce 3,458.29 10,427.02 2,715.68 9,797.70 
Association Football. ............ccec0e 1,702.56 1,461.67 
Baseball, Second Team.............00- 228.10 80.80 231.14 
oe i Re ere nr 355.00 912.10 250.00 975.70 
General Athletic Class. ...........0.e00 309.40 263.25 
Golf Team... 89.90 120.00 
SRPNED RUNES 5 Goo wd aivndenadsusex 8.68 133.26 47.40 243.79 
RO TEMID s . iirc ov cscs ae hese ene 30.44 3,202.30 185.00 2,552.42 
Se I ON 5 oo vinca ose std enews ee 185.12 439.98 284.92 586.62 
ee SC ee 3,026.30 3,092.67 3,885.15 3,178.69 
Nowell Boat Clab. .......s.ccccceccvcece 734.00 2,309.13 1,018.10 2,308.59 
INN sis nesses ccuwacars doe 751.19 98.20 
ONIN nos oss sank hecae aden own 58.00 
hk Ee aes errr 64.00 272.40 
OED 555 on vsns devecnde sevens 1,061.00 3,544.26 1,092.00 3,591.16 
WE AN 55 vives sacscceedexns 220.00 551.25 182.00 547.52 
Freshman Assn. Football............... 3.19 24.03 19.60 40.83 
Freshman Baseball.................00 196.76 1,059.03 768.34 
PUERTO oon 55 cos bcnceesadssuene 2,794.02 2,715.07 
Freshman Football ............ccccccee 114.55 3,125.47 428.37 2,092.21 
OMIRD EEOOIOINY «4 i010 56 s0'0000 en eee 109.15 331.70 260.90 
Freshman Lacrosse..............seee00 71.37 115.29 
NE MIG. soc enenaw case eeeded ws 100.00 1,007.06 849.30 
$157,022.19 $129,428.40 $155,553.56 $124,810.43 
DMR cc iee ence tenes ebae 27,593.79 30,743.13 





$157,022.19 $157,022.19 $155,553.56 $155,553.56 
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THE GRADUATES. 


HARVARD CLUBS. 


ASSOCIATED CLUBS. 


The annual meeting will be held at 
Chicago on June 5 and 6. A large at- 
tendance is expected. 


BOSTON. 


A restatement of some of the figures of 
the membership of the Harvard Club 
of Boston may be of interest: 

The Club was organized in March, 
1908, with a membership of 22. The 
membership on Jan. 1, 1909, was 786; 
Jan. 1, 1910, 1195; Jan. 1, 1911, 1830; 
Jan. 1, 1912, 1465. 

The announcement of the purpose to 
build a clubhouse was made just before 
Jan. 1, 1912. Since that time about 
150 men have resigned from the Club 
and more than 2500 men have applied for 
membership. 

The membership, Feb. 15, 1914, is: 
Resident members, 3102; nonresident 
members, 718; total, 3820. 

On Nov. 18 came the first “banquet ” 
in the clubhouse — in honor of the win- 
ning baseball team of 1913. Odin Rob- 
erts, 86, vice-president of the Club, pre- 
sided. Barrett Wendell, Jr., 02, of the 
Baseball Advisory Committee, acted as 
toastmaster. The speakers were S. E. 
Winslow, ’85, E. H. Nichols, ’86, Coach 
F. J. Sexton, and D. J. P. Wingate, 14, 
captain of the team. Miniature gold 
baseballs, gifts of the Club, were pre- 
sented to the members of the team and 
the coach. 

On the evening of Nov. 21, the night 
before the Yale game, came a “‘House 
Warming,” — an “ Open House” to all 
visiting Harvard Alumni. A spirited 
poster, drawn by J. E. Somes, ’01, had 
set forth that there would be “entertain- 


ment and refreshments from 8 until 
12 o'clock, with music, and a superbly 
supported, sumptuously scenic show.” 
There was anorchestraled by J. H. Dens- 
more, ’04, a special “octet,” a special 
chorus of 18 voices, the Dane organ, 
played by Ernest Mitchell, 13, two per- 
formances of the show, two audiences, 
and Harvard graduates at large through- 
out the clubhouse. In the cast of the 
show itself were: William Edmunds, ’00, 
C. J. Swan, ’01, H. F. Hurlburt, Jr., ’01, 
W. A. Hersey, ’01, Pliny Jewell, ’99, P. 
S. Dalton, ’98, R. F. Bolles, 00, Ralph 
Hornblower, ’07, and Ralph Hall, ’07. 

On Nov. 25 and on Dec. 2 the club- 
house was open to ladies from 3 until 
5.30 p.m. Organ recitals were given on 
these afternoons by Ernest Mitchell and 
J. A. Loud. 

On the evening of Dec. 6 a concert was 
given by the Harvard Glee, Banjo, and 
Mandolin Clubs. 

On Dec. 18 a dinner was given to the 
football team. Major H. L. Higginson, 
[’55], President of the Club, presided. 
William Edmunds, ’00, acted as toast- 
master; the speakers were: Pres. Lowell, 
Coach Haughton, J. W. Farley, 99, of 
the Football Advisory Committee, R. T. 
P. Storer, ’14, captain of the team, and 
C. E. Brickley, ’15, whose election as 
captain of next year’s team was an- 
nounced, for the first time, at the dinner. 
Gold footballs, gifts of the Club, were 
presented to the members of the team 
and the coach. 

On Sunday evening, Dec. 21, an organ 
recital was given by Wallace Goodrich. 

On Sunday afternoon, Jan. 4, an organ 
recital was given by Frank F. Adams; 
to this ladies were invited. 

On Jan. 7, an organ recital was given 
by E. C. MacMillan, organist and 
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choir master of the University of To- 
ronto. 

On Jan. 9, the Club gave a dinner to 
William Cameron Forbes, ’92, ex-Gov- 
ernor-General of the Philippine Islands. 
In the absence of Odin Roberts, ’86, vice- 
president of the Club, T. N. Perkins, ’91, 
presided and acted as toastmaster. The 
speakers were President Emeritus Eliot 
and Hon. W. H. Taft. 

On Jan. 13, Col. N. P. Hallowell, ’61, 
gave a talk in Harvard Hall on “The 
Humane Side of the Civil War, as sug- 
gested by Reminiscences of 1861.” 

On Jan. 15, a song recital was given 
by S. S. Townsend, baritone, and 
J. A. Colburn, accompanist, assisted by 
Arthur Foote, ’74, and C. F. Manney. 

On Jan. 29, Prof. P. H. Hanus gave a 
talk in Harvard Hall on “The Search for 
Standards in Education.” 

On Feb. 3, a piano recital was given 
by A. L. Moeldner, 713. 

On Feb. 5, Col. T. L. Livermore gave 


. a talk in Harvard Hall on “The Appo- 


mattox Campaign.” 

Under the leadership of A. J. Garceau, 
’91, a Club Glee Club is being organized 
which will be led by Malcolm Lang, ’02. 

P. W. Thomson, ’03, Sec. 


CLASS SECRETARIES. 
The annual meeting and dinner will 
be held on Thursday, April 9, 1914, at 
the Boston Harvard Club, 374 Common- 
wealth Avenue. A full attendance is 
desired. You are requested to com- 
municate with the secretary of the As- 
sociation if you have any matter that 
you believe to be worthy of discussion at 
this meeting. 
A. J. Garceau, ’91, Sec. 


ENGINEERING SOCIETY OF NEW YORK. 

The 7th annual dinner of the Society 
was held at the house of the Harvard 
Club of New York City, on Dec. 20. 110 


members and guests were present. J. R. 
Finlay, ’91, president of the society, was 
toastmaster. The other speakers were: 
Webb Floyd, president of the Mutual 
Alliance Trust Co.; W. L. Saunders, 
president of Ingersoll-Rand Co.; Pro- 
fessors G. C. Whipple and H. J. Hughes, 
of the Graduate School of Applied Sci- 
ence; and J. C. Montgomery, mining 
engineer. 


HAWAII. 


, The Harvard-Yale Joint Football 
Smoker, held annually by the Harvard 
and the Yale men in Honolulu on the eve 
of the game, wes this year an unusually 
successful occasion, the more so as 
enough enthusiasm was engendered to 
cause the loyal sons of the rival universi- 
ties to meet again on Nov. 22, for a 
game of “donkey golf” on the field at 
Moanalua. 

The football smoker was held at the 
University Club in Honolulu and con- 
sisted of a German dinner, foilowed by 
speaking and singing. A feature of the 
occasion was the presence of the fathers 
of two of the three Hawaiian boys on the 
team, Messrs. D. L. Withington, ’74, 
and J. A. Gilman. 

The toastmaster at the dinner was 
J. A. Wilder, ’93; the Harvard men on 
the committee of arrangements, A. J. 
Lowrey, °13, and B. S. Ulrich, 712. The 
Harvard speakers were Alan Lowrey, H. 
A. Rogers, ’12, and P. L. Horne, ’92. 

The following Harvard men were 
present at the dinner: A. F. Afong, ’03, 
R. B. Anderson, / ’03, A. L. Castle, ’06, 
W. R. Castle, /’72, J. D. Dole, ’99, A. F. 
Griffiths, Dr. F. F. Hedemann, ’03, P. L. 
Horne, ’92, W. H. Hoogs, Jr., ['13], W. 
A. Love, ['92], Dr. N. B. Emerson, m 62, 
A. J. Lowrey, 713, S. M. Lowrey, [’10], 
F. D. Lowrey, ’08, Dr. H. P. Nottage, 
m ’86, A. E. C. Oliver, A. G. Smith, 
05, B. S. Ulrich, 11, D. L. Withing- 
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ton, ’74, C. H. Olsen, J. A. Wilder, ’93, 
H. A. Rogers, 712. 

The golf game on Saturday afternoon 
came out slightly to the advantage of 
Harvard, the Yale contingent perhaps 
being rattled by the news contained in 
the hundred-word cable from Cambridge, 
which was flashed and relayed and wig- 
wagged from the Young Hotel to the 
field at Moanalua by Boy Scouts under 
the command of Scout Master J. A. 
Wilder, ’93. Anyway, it was a very joy- 
ful afternoon. The players on the Har- 
vard team were: A. G. Smith, J. A. Wil- 
der, F. F. Hedemann, A. F. Afong, J. D. 
Dole, W. H. Hoogs, Jr., F. D. Lowrey, 
W. A. Love, S. M. Lowrey, R. B. Ander- 
son, A. F. Griffiths, F. T. Dillingham, R. 
W. Atkinson, and B.S. Ulrich, captain. 

J.P. Morgan, ’10, is with the Hawaii- 
an Pineapple Co., Wahiawa, Oahu, H.I. 
— Prof. T. A. Jaggar, Jr., 98, is perma- 
nentty settled in Hawaii as Director of 


“the Volcano Observatory at Kilauea: 


address, Volcano House, Hawaii. — H. 
O. Wood, ’02, who until lately has been 
studying the effects of earthquakes in 
California, is now connected with the 
Volcano Observatory at Kilauea, Ha- 
waii. — C. D. Burchenal, ’02, is with the 
Maui Agricultural Co. at Paia, Maui, 
H.I.—R. Y. Gilbert, g 08, who for 
some months was in Hawaii doing news- 
paper work, has returned to mainland. 
R. S. Hosmer, a ’94, Sec. 


JAPAN. 


The annual meeting of the Club was 
held on Nov. 10 at the Seiyoken Hotel, 
Tokyo. The following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: Pres., 
Baron C. Kikkawa, ’83; vice-presidents, 
Viscount S. Kurino, / ’81, and J. E. 
Sharkey, ’99; sec. and treas., Matsutaro 
Mochizuki, Gr. Sch. ’07, of Iwamoto, 
Fujigun, Shizuoka, Japan; general com- 
mittee, G. M. Fisher, p ’05, Nobushiro 


Sakurai, Gr. Sch. 00, and B. Tokutaro 
Sakai, p ’98. 


KENTUCKY. 


At the annual meeting on Dec. $1, 
1913, the following officers of the Club 
were elected, A. G. Barret, ’89, pres.; 
Maxwell Savage, ’99, first vice-pres. ; 
J. S. Bell, 81, second vice-pres.; P. N. 
Booth, 96, sec.and treas. Exec. Comm.: 
A. E. Willson, ’69, Avery Robinson, /’99, 
C. C. Smith, LS., ’11. 

Resolutions on the death of Albert S. 
Brandeis were passed, and a copy of 
them was sent to the Graduates’ Maga- 
zine. 

Percy N. Booth, ’96, Sec. 


MILWAUKEE. 
We had a joint luncheon with the Yale 
Club on the day of the Yale game. Our 
next meeting will be on Feb. 20 or 21, 
when we expect to hold our annual din- 
ner. Mr. Haughton and possibly Prof. 
Moore will be our guests. 
Nathan Pereles, Jr., ’04, Sec. 


MINNESOTA. 


At the November meeting of the Club, 
held at the University Club of St. Paul, 
the following officers were elected: Pres., 
F. J. Ottis, J 96, St. Paul; vice-pres., 
Karl De Laittre, ’97, Minneapolis; sec., 
Philip Little, Jr., 09, Wayzata; treas., 
J. H. Wheeler, ’96, St. Paul. 

There was an enthusiastic meeting of 
30 members, various topics were dis- 
cussed, but especially the advancement 
of Harvard in this State, and the means 
of raising money for the scholarship. 

On Jan. 24, the Duluth and Superior 
members of the Harvard Club of Minne- 
sota held their first annual dinner which 
was attended by 13 men from Minneap- 
olis and St. Paul, who traveled 160 miles 
to attend. The dinner was given at the 
Kitchi Gammi Club, and A. W. Taussig, 
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’85, acted as toastmaster. The dinner 
was attended by 26 of the 27 known 
Harvard men in the Twin Ports. 

Among those present from the Twin 
Ports were: N. F. Davis, H. C. Dudley, 
M. E. Fish, J. E. Gardner, Jr., G. R. 
Gebauer, R. T. Goodell, Alfred Han- 
chett, J. W. Hunt, Frank Lynam, I. K. 
Lewis, T. J. McKeon, C. R. Magney, G. 
W. Morgan, H. J. Mullen, J. A. P. Neal, 
H. H. Peyton, W. H. Pittenger, G. W. C. 
Ross, L. L. Schmied, V. A. Stearns, A. 
W. Taussig, A. McC. Washburn, W. E. 
Maddox, H. S. Butler, J. A. Merrill, S. 
H. Marcus. 

Those present from the Twin Cities 
were: W. C. Batchelder, D. M. Frederik- 
sen, M. Barrows, F. B. Young, F. J. 
Ottis, S. E. Freund, E. P. Davis, K. De 
Laittre, S. Thurston, C. E. Blackman, 
E. Hadley, E. M. Morgan, Philip 
Little, Jr. 

Philip Little, Jr., ’09, Sec. 


NEW ENGLAND FEDERATION. 

The 6th annual convention of the New 
England Federation was held in Exeter, 
N.H., on Dec. 20. Phillips Exeter Acad- 
emy and the Harvard Club of New 
Hampshire entertained the visiting dele- 
gates. 

At the business meeting in Webster 
Hall the Federation voted to establish 
two scholarships of $150 each to be 
awarded annually to New England boys 
of the desired qualifications. Harvard 
book prizes in the Hartford and Portland 
High Schools, and Phillips Exeter, Phil- 
lips Andover, and Worcester Academies 
are to be continued, and books will be 
awarded in the Lawrence High School 
and a Rhode Island High School. 

Over 100 attended the dinner in 
Alumni Hall. The speakers were: Presi- 
dent Lowell; Howard Elliott, ’81, chair- 
man of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford R.R.; Prof. James A. Tufts, 


78, of Phillips Exeter Academy; H. M. 
Williams, ’85, president of the Harvard 
Bulletin, Inc.; G. B. Leighton, ’88, the 
founder of the Associated Harvard 
Clubs; T. W. Slocum, ’90, of the New 
York and Boston Harvard Clubs; and 
N. E. Soule, ’45, of Exeter, one of the 
oldest graduates of the College. The 
Academy provided luncheon for the vis- 
itors, and the afternoon was given up 
to informal athletic contests and social 
gatherings. The Order of the Cincinnati 
kept open house during the day. 

E. A. Harriman, ’88, of New Haven, 
president of the Federation, and H. F. 
Clarke, ’05, of Boston, the secretary, in 
their annual reports paid tributes to the 
late H. P. Amen, ’79, principal of Exeter 
Academy. Reports were also made by 
Rev.C. T. Billings, ’84, of Lowell, for the 
committee on nomination of Overseers; 
by C. H. Fiske, Jr., ’93, as treasurer and 
for the committee on prizes; by H. F. 
Clarke, for the committee on relations 
with the University. One new club, that 
of Newton, was admitted to membership. 
Fall River was chosen for next year’s 
meeting. 

Officers elected: Pres., C. G. Saunders, 
’67, of Lawrence; vice-pres., J. A. Tufts, 
°78, of Exeter; sec., H. F. Clarke, ’05, 
of Boston; treas., M. A. Taylor, ’89, of 
Haverhill. Dr. Homer Gage, ’82, of 
Worcester, was chosen director of the 
Harvard Alumni Association. 

The following honorary vice-presi- 
dents were elected: Pres. Lowell; How- 
ard Elliott; J. G. Blaine, Jr., 11, of 
Rhode Island; Dr. H. G. Wilbur, ’86, 
of Fall River; Dr. W. C. Mason, 774, of 
Bangor; Joseph Shattuck, ’92, of Spring- 
field; J. A. Stiles, ’77, of Fitchburg; Rev. 
T. W. Nickerson, ’80, of the Berkshire 
Club; and W. B. Stickney, ’65, of the 
Vermont Club. 

Pres. Lowell spoke on current topics, 
including the Freshman Dormitories and 
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athletics. Prof. Tufts acted as spokesman 
for the Academy, which has been a con- 
stant feeder of Harvard. The Clubs 
represented by delegates were: Boston, 
Lynn, Haverhill, Somerville, Hingham, 
Andover, Worcester, Berkshire, Con- 
necticut Valley, Fall River, Lowell, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, Lawrence, 
Newburyport, and New Hampshire. 
The committee which arranged for the 
meeting consisted of H. F. Clarke, ’05, 
Sidney Curtis, ’05, Prof. J. A. Tufts, ’78, 
J.S. Ford, ’94, and B. H. Hayes, ’98. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


The 49th annual dinner of the Club 
was held on Jan. 30, in Harvard Hall. 
About 350 members were present. A re- 
ception was held prior to the dinner on 
the second floor of the Clubhouse from 
which the procession moved to Harvard 
Hall. At the head of the procession were 
Pres. Hodges of the Club, escorting 
Pres. Lowell of the University, followed 
by C. H. Tweed, ’65, with Major H. L. 
Higginson, [55]; Hon. C. S. Fairchild, 
63, with Howard Elliott, s’81; Hon. P. 
B. Olney, ’64, with R. F. Herrick, 90; 
Hon. Robert Bacon, ’80, with G. C. 
Clark; H. S. Wardner, ’88, with Hon. 
W. C. Forbes, 92; and E. J. Wendell, 
’82, with Rev. W. T. Crocker, ’84. Grace 
was said by Rev. W. T. Crocker, 84. Dur- 
ing the dinner a Glee Club in charge of 
Francis Rogers, ’91, the Chorister of the 
Club, sang Harvard songs, and the lov- 
ing-cup was passed beginning with the 
guests and ending with the youngest 
member present. The names of the 
guests appear on the menu in Latin ina 
paraphrase of the Harvard Commence- 
ment program, a copy of which follows: 


Q‘B‘F'F:Q'S 
ALVMNOS CONLEGI HARVARDIANI 
ORNATISSVMOS 
INSPECTORES HONORANDOS ATQVE 
REVERENDOS 
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ABBOTT LAWRENCE LOWELL 
PRAESIDEM MAGNIFICVM 
CVM AMPLISSVMO SOCIORVM ORDINE 
PROFESSORIBVS TVTORIBVS 
IOHANNEM IVLIVM IVSSERAND 
VIRVM OMNI GENERE LAVDIS FLORENTEM 
GALLORVM LEGATVM INLVSTRISSVMVM AC 
POTENTISSVMVM 
POPVLO AMERICANO ACCEPTISSIMVM 
FILIVM ADOPTATVM ET AMATVM VNIVERSITATIS 
HARVARDIENSIS 
HENRICVM LEE HIGGINSON 


SODALITATIS HARVARDIENSIS BOSTONIAE 
PRAESIDEM INSIGNEM 
SOCIVM AMPLISSVMVM 


HOWARD ELLIOTT 


SOCIETATIS ILLIVS QVAE VIAM FERREAM INTER 
HANC VRBEM ET 
BOSTONIAM POSSIDET 
PRAEFECTVM SAGACISSVMVM 
INSPECTOREM HONORANDVM ATQVE REVERENDVM 


ROBERTVM FREDERICVM HERRICK 


DELECTORVM DOMICILIO PVLCHRO AC SPLENDIDO 
SODALITATIS 
HARVARDIENSIS BOSTONIAE AEDIFICANDO 
PRINCIPEM SOLLERTEM ATQVE VIGILANTEM 


GVILIELMVM CAMERON FORBES 


INSVLARVM PHILIPPINARVM NVPER GVBERNATOREM 
SAPIENTISSVMVM AC FIDELISSIMVM 
AD PATRIAM REDVCEM i 
FAVTORES VNIVERSITATIS MVNIFICOS 


[Harvard Club Seal] 
AD EPVLAS ACADEMICAS 
CONCELEBRANDAS 
INVITAT 
SODALITAS HARVARDIENSIS IN VRBE NOVI 
EBORACL 
CVIVS 
AMORY GLAZIER HODGES 
PRAESES EGREGIVS 

A. G. Hodges, ’74, President of the 
Club presided and introduced as speakers 
Major H. L. Higginson, ['55], President 
of the Harvard Club of Boston; Hon. 
W. C. Forbes, 92, Governor-General of 
the Philippine Islands, 1909-13; Howard 
Elliott, s’81, chairman of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford R.R. Co.; R. F. 
Herrick, ’90, chairman of the building 
committee of the Harvard Club of Bos- 
ton; and President Lowell, ’77. 

Mr. Elliott’s address on the relation 
of the public to the corporations and their 
employees was a very fine statement of 
the situation. Pres. Lowell devoted his 
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speech to the Freshman Dormitories and 
to the Harvard-Institute of Technology 
agreement. M. J. J. Jusserand, h ’07, 
the French Ambassador, was also to be 
a speaker, but he was obliged at the 
last moment to cancel his engagement 
owing to a severe attack of la grippe. 
Between the speeches Francis Rogers, 
*91, and Gardner Lamson, ’77, sang solos. 

At the monthly meeting of the Club 
on Dec. 13, W. C. Lane, ’81, Librarian 
of Harvard University, described thenew 
Widener Memorial Library, with stere- 
opticon illustrations of the plans and the 
present progress of the building, and he 
also gave some last views of Gore Hall 
and its surroundings and of the earlier 
homes of the Library. 

At the monthly meeting on Jan. 10, 
1914, Mr. Sidney Woollett, a pioneer 
and one of the leaders in the interpreta- 
tion of English poetry, recited Shake- 
speare’s play, The Tempest. 

At the February meeting on Feb. 14, 
Prof. C. T. Copeland, ’82, delivered a 
brief address on Sir James Barrie, and 
read from Barrie’s prose and Henley’s 
verse. Mr. Copeland’s reading was de- 
lightful and much appreciated by the 
members of the Club. His reading is 
regarded as one of the annual fixtures 
of the Club. 

On Feb. 17, Dr. Hamilton Rice, ’98, 
F.R.G.S., gave a lecture illustrated 
with stereopticon views of his further 
explorations in the Northwest Amazon 
Basin. The lecture was a most interest- 
ing account of the latest expedition of 
Dr. Rice in South America, 1911-13, on 
which he continued his previous ex- 
plorations, mapped the rivers contigu- 
ous to the Uaupés (explored by him in 
1907-08), and made investigations of 
medical, ethnological, and _ biological 
interest. This lecture was the first given 
by Dr. Rice in America since his return. 

An unusually interesting series of 


Sunday afternoon concerts were given 
during the winter weeks beginning 
Jan. 11 and ending Feb. 22, seven in all. 
These concerts are arranged by the Chor- 
ister, Francis Rogers, ’91, and are among 
the most delightful entertainments of the 
Club year. On Jan. 11, the Longy-de 
Voto Quartet, of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, gave a wood-wind concert; 
on Jan. 18, Lambert Murphy, ’08, of the 
Metropolitan Opera Co., gave a song 
recital; on Jan. 25, a concert of instru- 
mental compositions by Harvard men 
was given under the management of 
Blair Fairchild, 99; on Feb. 1, David 
Bispham gave his usual delightful song 
recital, attended by about 500 members; 
on Feb. 8, there was a piano recital by 
Clarence Adler; on Feb. 15, Francis 
Rogers, ’91, sang, and C. L. Safford, ’94, 
played the piano; and on Feb. 22, the 
Hoffman String Quartet, of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, gave a concert. 

The plans for the addition to the 
Clubhouse are nearly completed and it 
is hoped that the upward construction 
may commence during the late spring. 

On Feb. 12, Alfred Stillman, 2d, 03, 
won the Squash Tennis Championship 
of the United States by defeating George 
Whitney, ’07, in the final round of the 
fourth annual tournament of the Na- 
tional Squash Tennis Association. Ever 
since the organization of this Associa- 
tion, the championship has been won 
by a member of the Harvard Club, 
Stillman being the winner in 1911, 1912, 
and 1914, and Whitney being the win- 
ner in 1913. By winning the cham- 
pionship for the third time, Stillman 
has gained permanent possession of the 
championship trophy. 

Langdon P. Marvin, ’98, Sec. 


OHIO, CENTRAL. 


’ The Club has lost one of its most dis- 
tinguished members, Judge William T. 
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Spear, / ’59, who died at Columbus, O., 
on Dec. 8, 1913. He was in his 81st year. 
He served on the Ohio Supreme Court 
for 28 years. 

PENNSYLVANIA, WESTERN. 


The Club met on Dec. 13, 1913, at the 
University Club, Pittsburg, the meet- 
ing being called particularly to celebrate 
the Harvard football championship. 
The evening was taken up with an infor- 
mal dinner which Kay Wood, ’92, of 
Chicago, attended as the guest of honor, 
and spoke. Those present were the 
following: L. J. Heath, ’12, A. A. Os- 
born, ’04, F. R. Fitzpatrick, ’11, W. E. 
Allen, ’12, H. A. Lomax, ’03, T. C. Jen- 
kins, ’92, Lawrence Barr, 92, W. H. R. 
Hilliard, ’84, P. J. Eaton, ’83, A. P. L. 
Turner, ’05, L. D. Litchfield, ’85, G. C. 
Kimball, ’00, P. J. Alexander, 03, D. E. 
Mitchell, ’97, A. D. Neal, 08, A. P. Reed, 
E. T. Davis, G. E. Marble, ’01, L. F. 
Snow, ’89, C. J. Dugan, 718, J. McC. 
Wilson, ’00, E. E. Jenkins, ’97, William 
H. Black, ’87, Ralph Kelly, ’07, Kay 
Wood, ’92, Alvin A. Morris, 792, H. F. 
Baker, ’01, H. D. Parkin, ’04, W. G. 
Mortland, ’00, O. M. Eakins, ’97, B. W. 
Grimes, ’13, Tileston Chickering, ’02, 
Sidney J. Watts, ’05, R. E. Brenneman, 
’00, H. R. Hilliard, ’14, Bradley Dewey, 
08, Edward B. Lee, ’99, R. E. Sheldon, 
07, R. W. Williams, ’09, G. N. Thomp- 
son, 13, H. V. Bail, ’13. 

H. F. Baker, ’01, Sec. 


PHILADELPHIA. 

A meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Club was held Nov. 6, at 
the office of H. L. Clark. Present: 
Messrs. Wister, H. L. Clark, E. W. 
Clark, 3d, Morse, Platt, Madeira, 
Mather, Brengle, and Ervin. 

Resolved, that a scholarship of $350 
be awarded to Frederick Ricker of 
Philadelphia, now a member of the 
Freshman Class of Harvard College. 


Resolved, that the membership dues 
of this Club be and they hereby are 
fixed at $3 per annum for resident mem- 
bers and $1 per annum for nonresident 
members. That a charge of $5 be made 
to each member attending the annual 
dinner. .That dues be payable Oct. 1 of 
each year. That the right to attend the 
annual dinner and to receive notices be 
henceforth restricted to members who 
pay their dues. That Harvard men 
residing more than 25 miles from Phila- 
delphia, whether or not in the State 
of Pennsylvania, be eligible for non- 
resident membership. That the Secre- 
tary inform Harvard men residing in 
Philadelphia and vicinity of the above 
resolution, and such Harvard men at a 
further distance as may be expected to 
wish to affiliate themselves with this 
Club. 

Resolved, that Messrs. Lewis, Par- 
sons, and W. F. Kurtz, Jr., be appointed 
a permanent committee to raise funds 
to make up the difference between the 
amount annually available from the 
$10,000 Scholarship Fund of the Club 
and the $1050 annually necessary for 
the maintenance of the three scholar- 
ships at $350 established Aug. 22, 1912, 
by a vote of this committee. 

Resolved, that the Secretary com- 
municate with the Harvard Lampoon 
and the Harvard Crimson to ascertain 
whether they have on their exchange 
list the chief Philadelphia schools and 
make requests and recommendations 
with a view to having these schools on 
their mailing list. 

Arrangements for the annual dinner 
were discussed. 

Spencer Ervin, ’07, Sec. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
The annual meeting of the Club was 
held at the University Club, Nov. 22. In 
the absence of Pres. A. L. Mills, F. A. 
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Forster acted as chairman. Upon mo- 
tion made by Mr. Reed, seconded by 
Mr. Bailey, it was resolved to assess all 
members $1 per annum to defray 
expenses incurred during the year and 
create a small fund for use at the annual 
banquet. This resolution was unani- 
mously carried. 

It was further resolved that a new 
scholarship committee be appointed, the 
chairman making the following election: 
Harry Reed, F. A. Forster, K. H. Koehler. 

A. L. Mills was reélected president, K. 
H. Koehler, secretary, and M. E. Crum- 
packer was unanimously elected choris- 
ter. 

We were very pleased to be able to 
advise the Alumni Association that the 
scholarship fund of $500, which we had 
set out to raise, has been realized, and 
that we have awarded this to a very de- 
serving young man, who graduates from 
one of our local high schools in June. 

Personal Notes ; Curtis Bailey, ’04, has 
taken up ranching in Central Oregon; 
address, Sisters, Ore. —G. N. Davis, 
1°03, was elected Circuit Judge, County 
Court House, Portland, Ore. — Fritz 
Behrends, /°10, is practising law on his 
own account, having withdrawn from 
the firm of Hardy & Sawyer; address, 
Wilcox Bldg., City. — Rogers McVeagh, 
’09, has recently moved to Portland, and 
is with Teal & Minor, attorneys, Electric 
Bldg., City. — Harry Reed, *12, is in the 
life insurance business; address, Corbett 
Bldg., City. — R. B. Wilcox, ’07, is with 
the Portland Flouring Mills, Concord 
Bldg., City. 

K. H. Koehler, ’05, Sec. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


The year 1913 has seenan unusual and 
encouraging activity on the part of the 
Harvard Club of San Francisco, not only 
in its various committees, but in the 
personal efforts of its members. 


—San Francisco [ March, 


As a result of correspondence and a 
preliminary meeting (in August, 1912) of 
the moving spirits in the plan for the 
formation of a Pacific Division of the As- 
sociated Harvard Clubs, on March 29, 
delegates from the various Pacific Coast 
Harvard Clubs met in convention in San 
Francisco, electing officers and appoint- 
ing committees for the government of its 
affairs, and the adoption of a constitu- 
tion and by-laws. This federation has 
since been admitted to the Associated 
Harvard Clubs as its Pacific Division, 
and its constitution and by-laws ap- 
proved. The president of the Division 
is our own respected past-president, Dr. 
T. W. Huntington, and the secretary 
is Wilbur Bassett, of Los Angeles. The 
first regular meeting of the Division will 
be held in Los Angeles on May 16 and 
the Harvard Club of S.F. must be well 
represented; so it is urged that all mem- 
bers who may be in the southern part of 
the State at that date will plan to attend 
the convention, and notify the Secretary 
in order that they may be duly author- 
ized as our delegates. 

The Harvard Club of San Francisco 
has for several years kept itself before 
the eyes of the Associated Harvard Clubs 
in its efforts to obtain the convention for 
this city in 1915 during the Panama 
Pacific International Exposition. Our 
delegates introduced the subject at the 
convention two years ago and last year 
our representative, Wm. Thomas, suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the formal recog- 
nition of San Francisco as the place of 
convention of the Associated Harvard 
Clubs in 1915. Pres. Haskell has ap- 
pointed Mr. Thomas chairman of a fin- 
ance and ways and means committee 
to obtain funds for, and to plan, the 
entertainment of the delegates when 
here. 

During the year 1913, four regular 
dinners and mectings were held: 
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The first, Feb. 3, was in honor of the 
Commissioners of Massachusetts for 
the selection of a site at the Panama 
Pacific Exposition. 

The second, March 29, was to enter- 
tain the delegates from the other Coast 
Harvard Clubs, here in convention to 
organize the Pacific Division of the As- 
sociated Harvard Clubs. There were 
represented the Harvard Clubs of Santa 
Barbara, Los Angeles, San Francisco; 
Phoenix, Arizona; Seattle and Tacoma, 
Wash.; and Portland, Ore. 

The third, July 24, combined a fare- 
well to Alex. McAdie, our weather- 
prophet and dearly beloved member, 
who forsook us to accept the chair of 
meteorology at Harvard, with a welcome 
to a dozen visiting professors at the sum- 
mer session of the Univ. of California. 

The fourth, Oct. 23, was the 40th an- 
nual dinner and was celebrated by about 
60 members. The early life of the Club 
and its present activities were reviewed, 
but the feature of the evening was the 
quartet music led by Ralph Phelps. 

In addition to the regular meetings, 
two luncheons were given on the dates 
of the MHarvard-Princeton football 
game, Nov. 8, and the Harvard-Yale 
game, Nov. 22, and were much enjoyed, 
the score of the former being 3-0 and of 
the latter 15-5, both in Harvard’s favor. 

The Club Scholarship of $500 for one 
year’s post-graduate work at the Uni- 
versity has of course been maintained as 
usual, and was this year awarded to 
Victor F. Lenzen, of San Francisco, a 
graduate of the University of California 
with the class of 1913. He will study for 
a Harvard degree of Ph.D. 

During 1913 there were elected to 
membership 10 new members; resigned, 
4: David Urquhart, Isaac Flagg, A. C. 
McAdie, Theodore Breslauer. died, 4: 
Geo. H. Powers, Burt Estes Howard, 
Chas. F. Hoffman, Chas. De Young. 


The total membership of the Club 
was, on Jan. 1, 1914, 190 members. 
B. F. Thomas, [93], Sec. 


TORONTO. 


On Nov. 17 the Harvard Club held its 
annual meeting and dinner at the Na- 
tional Club. The guest of honor was Dr. 
P. J. Eaton, President of the Associated 
Harvard Clubs. He was kind enough to 
accept the Club’s invitation to come to 
Toronto for this meeting and he ad- 
dressed the Club on the work that is 
being done by the Associated Harvard 
Clubs to foster Harvard interest and 
influence in all parts of the world. He 
described several ways in which the 
Associated Harvard Clubs and _indi- 
vidual Clubs were doing something 
definite and tangible for Harvard. 

At the dinner and meeting, four of the 
most prominent doctors of Toronto were 
present: Dr. H. J. Hamilton, President 
of the Academy of Medicine, Dr. Allan 
Baines, Dr. Harold Parsons, and Dr. H. 
J. Machell. Each of these men made 
short addresses welcoming Dr. Eaton to 
Toronto and explaining how valuable it 
was to them to attend the Harvard Club 
Dinner where some of the Harvard influ- 
ence and interest could be appreciated. 
Much interest was shown in what the 
guests said about the work that is being 
done to forward Harvard interest every- 
where and especially in Toronto. Our 
guests at this meeting were much sur- 
prised to know that there were so many 
Harvard men in Toronto. 

There were 32 men present, and all 
agreed that this meeting was the most 
successful that had ever been held in 
Toronto, due, of course, to the presence 
of Dr. Eaton, who is an aggressive and 
loyal graduate. 

At the business meeting following the 
addresses, S. B. Trainer was unani- 
mously elected president for the ensuing 
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year and Campbell Humphrey was 
elected secretary and treasurer. Dr. 
Eaton seemed to be much impressed 
with the liveliness of our Club, although 
it is one of the small Harvard Clubs. 

During Monday, previous to the 
meeting, B. A. Gould, R. C. Matthews, 
and S. B. Trainer entertained Dr. Eaton 
at luncheon and showed him all points of 
interest in Toronto. On Tuesday, the 
Academy of Medicine entertained Dr. 
Eaton, showing him the various hospi- 
tals in Toronto, and having him address 
a meeting of the Academy of Medicine 
in the evening on the subject, “Some 
Phases of the Care and Feeding of Chil- 
dren.” While in Toronto Dr. Eaton was 
a guest at the York Club in Toronto by 
invitation of Dr. Baines. Dr. Eaton left 
Toronto on Wednesday having, as he 
said, spent a most prcfitable two days in 
Toronto, both from the Harvard point 
of view and from the point of view of a 
medical man interested in things medi- 
cal in Toronto. 

The Club decided to continue the 
usual monthly luncheons as well as to 
have the usual spring luncheon. At this 
meeting a night letter was sent by the 
Club to P. D. Haughton expressing its 
expectation that Harvard would win the 
Yale Football Game this week. 

On Jan. 2, we tried the experiment of 
holding the monthly meeting as a supper 
and evening gathering, rather than a 
lunch, and were delighted with its suc- 
cess. Some 15 members were present 
and stayed together till well towards 
midnight. We were particularly delight- 
ed to have an out of town member, Mr. 
Mills, who came from Peterboro, ‘‘some 
three hours’ journey on the train.” The 
supper was held at the Engineer’s Club, 
and our next meeting was on Feb. 2 at 
the University Club. 

Campbell Humphrey, L.S.S., 96, Sec. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 

On Nov. 22, 11 Harvard men living in 
West Virginia met at the Kanawha Ho- 
tel in Charleston and organized the Har- 
vard Club of West Virginia, with the fol- 
lowing officers: Pres., J. G. Bradley, ’01, 
of Clay; vice-pres., M. F. Stiles, ’77, of 
Charleston; sec. and treas., D. A. New- 
hall, ’06, of Charleston; chorister, A. M. 
Hurlin, ’06, of Huntington. 

Mr. Bradley outlined the purposes of 
the Club, which are: To maintain and 
administer under the plan of the Asso- 
ciated Harvard Clubs an annual scholar- 
ship of $300 for a first-year student in 
Harvard University, and to bring to- 
gether the Harvard men in West Virginia 
for a meeting and dinner at least once a 
year. 

L. J. Hanifan, ’09, of Charleston, F. 
Y. Hall, ’98, of Lewisburg, W. V. Haw- 
kins, ’06, of Wheeling, and the President 
and Secretary of the Club, were ap- 
pointed on the Scholarship Committee. 

Telegrams of congratulation on the 
football game were sent to Capt. Storer 
and Coach Haughton of the Eleven, and 
to F. W. Burlingham, ’93, chairman of the 
Scholarship Committee of the Associat- 
ed Harvard Clubs, advising him of the 
formation and purposes of the Harvard 
Club of West Virginia. : 

Besides the men already mentioned 
there were at the dinner: J. A. Thayer, 
l ’93, of Lewisburg; I. C. Jordan, L.S. 
91, of Charleston; C. E. Dunlap, 711, 
of Berwind; and C. F. Coffin, ’10, of 
Huntington. 


NEWS FROM THE CLASSES. 


%,* The personal news is compiled from in- 
formation furnished by the Class Secretaries, 
and by the Secretaries of Harvard Clubs and 
Associations, and from other reliable sources. 
The value of this department might be greatly 
enhanced if Harvard men everywhere would 
contribute to it. Responsibility for errors 
should rest with the Editor. 

*,* It becomes more and more difficult to 
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assign recent Harvard men to their proper 
Class, since many who call themselves class- 
mates take their degrees in different years. It 
sometimes happens, therefore, that, in the 
news furnished by the Secretaries, the Class 
rating of the Quinquennial Catalogue is not 
strictly followed. 

*,* Much additional personal news will be 
found in the reports of the Harvard Clubs, in 
the Corporation and Overseers’ Records, and 
in the University Notes. 


1853. 
S. S. SHaw, Sec., 
49 Mt. Vernon St., Boston. 

A member of the Class writes: “The 
Class met for its yearly dinner at the 
Union Club on Jan. 16. Seven members 
were present. Of its 90 members there 
are 13 living, and the average age of 
these survivors is about four months 
beyond 81 years. That of the seven 
attending the Class Dinner was close 
upon 81 years. Last Commencement, 
when the Classes were marshaled before 
Massachusetts Hall for the procession 
across the Yard, no Class responded 
before that of 1853, and of that Class one 
member only, so that R. S. Rantoul, ’53, 
the one member in line, led the proces- 
sion. Others were at the Class Room, 
including the Class Secretary, Shaw, ex- 
Pres. Eliot, and Gen. C. J. Paine. A son 
of the late A. D. Weld, ’53, and a son 
and grandson of the late Edward King, 
*53, also reported there.” 


1855. 
E. H. Assot, Sec., 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 

Dr. John Green, who died of pneu- 
monia in St. Louis on Dec. 7, 1913, at 
the age of 78, was born in Worcester, 
Mass. After graduation in 1855, he 
pursued his professional studies in Cam- 
bridge and Europe, and began the gen- 
eral practice of medicine in St. Louis. 
He served during the Civil War on the 
Western Sanitary Commission, and 
later became Assistant Surgeon in the 


Army of the Tennessee. He then re- 
turned to St. Louis, where he established 
his home. He, first in that city, made a 
specialty of diseases of the eye, and 
showed such inventive genius and surgi- 
cal skill that he soon stood in the front 
rank of American oculists. His test- 
letters and charts for detecting astigma- 
tism were long since adopted by oculists 
throughout the world. He unquestion- 
ably led his profession in the West. He 
was made professor of ophthalmology at 
Washington University in 1886, and, 
when he died, was professor emeritus. 
He was one of the founders of the Aca- 
demy of Science in St. Louis and re- 
ceived many honorary degrees. In the 
practice of medicine, he was delightfully 
original and operated successfully in so 
many cases of exceeding difficulty, that 
his fame spread throughout the country, 
and patients came hundreds of miles to 
be under his care. He was no respecter 
of persons, but his tenderness and kind- 
ness to those who were in need was only 
equaled by the freedom of his criticism 
of those who assumed superiority on 
account of abundant means. The writer 
heard in St. Louis a story then widely 
current: A maid-servant of a wealthy 
lady had been treated for serious disease 
of the eye by Dr. Green, who made for 
his work a merely nominal charge. 
Afterwards, the lady herself became his 
patient. But she was highly displeased 
with her bill. Pushing through his outer 
office, which was crowded with sufferers, 
she entered his private office: “Why, 
Dr. Green, do you send me this large 
bill? You did the same thing for my 
cook, and you ought not to charge me 
more than you did her.” “Certainly, 
Madan, I will, if you ask it, do for you 
what I did for her!” He then called to 
his bookkeeper across the outer room: 
“John, put Mrs. B. on my charity list.” 
His manners were sometimes brusque, 
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but his real kindness of heart was so well 
understood that in his fellow-citizens he 
had an army of devoted friends. His 
peculiar and unusual methods of work 
were conspicuous in college days. He 
began anatomical experiments in his 
Freshman year, when, unknown to his 
chum, he procured from the slaughter 
house in Brighton the head of an old 
ram. He wanted the skull and horns, 
and proceeded to macerate his prize in 
the little study, so-called, which was 
attached to Stoughton 8. Each room, in 
those days, had two studies. One of 
them was used as a dressing-room, while 
the other was the coal-bin. Soon after he 
started on the beast’s head, his chum 
fled, and the young anatomist had for 
several days a clear and exclusive field. 
But not all of his neighbors were equally 
gentle. The aroma pervaded the hall, 
and indeed the entry, and stirred up 
most of the neighboring Sophomores, 
who expressed vigorously and in divers 
ways their emphatic disapproval of 
Freshman science. Green, however, was 
not easily discouraged. He completed 
his preparation, notwithstanding jeers 
and objections, and the skull was long a 
valued trophy on his walls. Dr. Green 
was said in St. Louis to know more about 
more things than any other man in that 
city. He was reckoned not merely 
among the most skilful and learned in 
his profession; he was also widely hon- 
ored for ripe scholarship, and knowledge 
of books. He was familiar with all topics 
of scientific, political and social interest. 
He was well read in French and German, 
and never allowed his early classical 
tastes and knowledge to fall into disuse. 
He was, literally, the founder of the 
Harvard Club of St. Louis, and used to 
make up very amusing bills of fare in 
Latin for the entertainment of the 
guests. He thoroughly believed in edu- 
cation, and helped many to prepare 


themselves for life with his generous aid. 
He was the centre of Harvard influence 
in St. Louis. His interest in the Harvard 
Club was unfailing. He started the Club 
by gathering around a friendly table all 
the Harvard graduates within reach, and 
out of these meetings the Club grew into 
being. When, at last, it was organized, 
he was its president year after year. His 
last public appearance was at its dinner 
on Oct. 21. But his love for his birth- 
place in Worcester County never grew 
cold. He was at home there through 
life, and there he married his wife, 
Harriet Louisa Jones Green, who was a 
native of Templeton. She and his 
daughter, Elizabeth, and his son, Dr. 
John Green, 94, who continues his 


‘father’s special practice, survive him. 


1862. 
C. E. Grinneuz, Sec., 
12 Mt. Vernon St., Boston. 

Benjamin Holt Ticknor died on Jan. 
16, 1914. He was born in Boston, Aug. 
8, 1842. In Feb. 1862, he was assistant 
quartermaster on the transport Idaho, 
August, 1862, enlisted in 45th Mass. 
Vols. Commissioned 2d lieutenant, 13 
Sept., 1862. May, 1863, commissioned 
2d lieutenant in Second Mass. Heavy 
Artillery. August, commissioned cap- 
tain. Resigned 17 April, 1864. Was 
with Ticknor & Fields, Boston, pub- 
lishers, in 1862 and 1865-67; 1870 part- 
ner in Fields, Osgood & Co. Was for a 
time with S. D. Warren & Co., paper 
manufacturers. In 1880, he joined the 
firm of J. R. Osgood & Co. For a long 
time he has been in ill health; but he has 
lasted longer than many of his fellow 
veterans of the Civil War. 


1866. 


C. E. Stratton, Sec., 
70 State St., Boston. 


Richard Cranch Greenleaf was born 
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in Boston, Feb. 12, 1845, the son of 
Richard Cranch Greenleaf and Mary 
Parsons. Greenleaf entered college in 
1861 from E. S. Dixwell’s School in Bos- 
ton, but left college at the end of his 
Freshman year and entered again in the 
Class of 1866. After graduation he 
studied anatomy for a short time with 
Prof. Jeffries Wyman and then entered 
the Harvard Medical School. He re- 
ceived the degree of M.D. from Harvard 
in 1870, and on June 21 of that year, at 
New York City, he was married to Ade- 
line Emma, daughter of John Cameron 
Stone. Shortly after his marriage he 
went to Europe, where he continued his 
medical studies. He practised medicine 
at Boston till 1875, when he removed to 
Lenox, Mass., where he. kept his resi- 
dence for the rest of his life. He con- 
tinued to practise medicine at Lenox, 
and also enjoyed farming and _ stock- 
herding. He was assessor, chairman of 
the board of health, trustee of the Lenox 
academy and library, and treasurer and 
president of the Lenox Club. After a 
long illness he died Dec. 3, 1913, at 
Lawrence, L.I., and was buried at 
Lenox. His widow survives him with 
several children and grandchildren. — 
Moorfield Storey has been elected presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Bar Associa- 
tion. 


1868. 
A. D. CHANDLER, Sec., 
70 State St., Boston. 

William Watts Taylor died Nov. 12, 
1913, at Cincinnati, O. He was born 
March 19, 1847, while his mother was 
visiting at Opelousas, La. He was the 
son of Reuben Miles Whitney Taylor and 
Frances Ann (Menefee) Taylor. His 
father was the son of Ralph and Maria 
(Lester) Taylor, of Montreal. Ralph 
Taylor was a member of the Provincial 
Parliament of Quebec, and was the son of 


Alexander Taylor who settled in Mon- 
treal from Stirling, Scotland. His mo- 
ther was the daughter of the Rev. John 
and Amelia (Lewis) Menefee. Amelia 
Lewis was the daughter of the Hon. Seth 
and Nancy (Hardeman) Lewis. Seth 
Lewis was Chief Justice of the Territo- 
rial Supreme Court of Mississippi, and 
was the son of Ethan and Sybil (Par- 
malee) Lewis of Farmington, Conn. 
Taylor was educated in private schools 
in Cincinnati, was matriculated at Ken- 
yon College in1862, and entered Harvard 
as a Freshman in 1864. Want of health 
compelled his withdrawal from College 
in May, 1865, and later when improved 
he reluctantly abandoned his intention 
of returning, yielding to advice against 
a residence in the New England climate. 
He then became a clerk with Taylor & 
Brother, of Cincinnati, his father being 
senior member. His father’s death, in 
June, 1869, caused a reorganization of the 
firm on Jan. 1, 1870, when he formed a 
copartnership with his uncle S. Lester 
Taylor, the firm title remaining un- 
changed. With that firm of commission 
merchants he continued until 1884 when 
he accepted an offer from Mrs. Bellamy 
Storer — one of a group of women who 
rediscovered and improved on a lost art 
— to join her as an equal partner in de- 
veloping the Rookwood Pottery in Cin- 
cinnati. Taylor’s inborn and cultivated 
taste, united with his business sagacity, 
turned a benevolence resting upon an ar- 
tistic base into a commercial success. In 
six years the Rookwood Pottery from a 
struggling charity became a self-sus- 
taining business. In 1890 The Rook- 
wood Pottery Co. was organized. Taylor 
became its president and so remained un- 
til his death. He spread the gospel of art 
as an underlying influence in civilization. 
He surrounded himself withhighly skilled 
artists and artisans. He demonstrated 
the distinct commercial value of art, and 
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in a broad sense. He applied his theories 
to schools, by example and environment, 
and to parks, parkwaysand playgrounds; 
he ennobled the idea of the City Beauti- 
ful. In the ceramic art he caused the 
unctuous Browns and Yellows to give 
way to the Iris, remarkable for its deli- 
cate shading, and Sea Green, whose color 
scheme rests upon variegated marine 
tints, both distinctive marks of Rook- 
wood. He developed the use of pottery 
in architecture. At the Paris Exposition 
of 1900, Rookwood was given the Grand 
Prix, and Taylor was decorated with the 
cordon of the Legion of Honor. His de- 
votion to art and culture was supple- 
mented by long service on the boards of 
the Musical Festival, Music Hall, Mu- 
seum, Zodlogical Garden, and Municipal 
Art Society, in Cincinnati. He was a 
sympathetic co-worker as well asaleader. 
He displayed the highest type of citizen- 
ship, working unselfishly. In 1904 Har- 
vard conferred upon Taylor the Honor- 
ary Degree of Master of Arts, as follows: 
*“GUIELIELMUM WATTS TAYLOR, 
artificii perquam ingenui fautorem am- 
antem atque felicem, figlinae Rook- 
woodianae administratorem ubi maxime 
Americani artem fictilem promoverunt, 
ARTIUM MAGISTRUM.” The Eng- 
lish version of the above is: ‘ William 
Watts Taylor, sympathetic and success- 
ful promotor of a highly artistic craft, 
manager of the Rookwood Pottery, the 
best American contribution to ceramic 
art.” In 1903 Taylor offered to present 
his College Class with a Punch Bowl of 
his own manufacture. Four yearselapsed 
before many difficulties were overcome, 
more than one piece being rejected to 
attain his standard of such a twentieth 
century specimen of American ceramics. 
Permission was obtained to use the Col- 
lege seal as part of the inscription to be 
put on this superb Bowl, the gift to be to 
the Class of 1868 as long as a survivor re- 


mained and thereafter to pass to the Uni- 
versity. The Phillips Brooks House was 
selected by the President as the perma- 
nent repository for this Bowl, where it is 
now kept. There is a precedent for this 
among the treasures of Jesus College, 
Oxford, where, according to the London 
Globe, is kept the great punch bowl given 
to that College nearly 200 years ago by 
oue of the famous family of Wynn of 
Wynnstay. It weighs 278 ounces, and 
according to tradition is to be the prop- 
erty of any one who can span it with his 
arms in its widest part and then “floor” 
it when full of punch. By an incongruity, 
which is not unparalleled in Oxford, this 
silver bowl is sometimes also used as a 
font in the college chapel. Taylor was 
president of the Harvard Club of Cin- 
cinnati; president of the Municipal Art 
Society of Cincinnati; treasurer of the 
Cincinnati Museum Association; presi- 
dent of the Eden Park Concert Fund of 
Cincinnati; vice-president of the Nation- 
al Arts Club; Chevalier, Legion of Honor 
of France; and president of the Commer- 
cial Club of Cincinnati. He was unmar- 
ried. — Dawes Eliot Furness, born in 
Philadelphia, Pa., Nov. 11, 1846, died 
suddenly of heart failure on a train in the 
suburbs of Boston, Dec. 27, 1913. He 
was the son of James Thwing and Eliza- 
beth Margaret (Eliot) Furness. His fa- 
ther was born in Boston; his mother in 
Washington, D.C. On his father’s side 
he was descended from Roger Clapp and 
Major John Furness, and on his mother’s 
side from Hon. William Greenleaf, Col. 
Thomas Dawes, and Rey. Andrew Eliot. 
The late Rev. William Henry Furness 
of Philadelphia and the Rev. William 
Greenleaf Eliot of St. Louis, both-emin- 
ent Unitarian ministers, were his uncles. 
Furness lived and was prepared for col- 
lege in Philadelphia, entering Harvard 
in 1863 with the Class of 1867, with 
which he remained one year, and subse- 
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quently joined the Class of 1868 in its 
Sophomore year. At Harvard he was a 
member of The Institute of 1770; of the 
Hasty Pudding Club, a chorister; of the 
Porcellian Club; of the Alpha Delta Phi 
Society; of the Delta Kappa Epsilon So- 
ciety; of the Pierian Sodality; of the 
“Med. Fac.”’; toastmaster of the Sopho- 
more Class Supper; and was chosen 
Class Chorister. He roomed with Parker 
(67) Sophomore and Junior years at 
Massachusetts 31, and with Ames the 
Senior year at Holworthy 14. July 1, 
1872, he became a partner in the firm of 
Furness, Brinley & Co., in Philadelphia; 
Oct. 1, 1877, he withdrew from that firm, 
and on Jan. 1, 1879, left Philadelphia for 
Foxburg, Pa., where he became an agent 
for the Fox estate. Thereafter he held 
numerous positions in transportation and 
industrial companies, such as secretary 
and treasurer of the Foxburg, St. Peters- 
burg & Clarion R.R.; secretary and trea- 
surer of the Emlenton, Shippenville & 
Clarion R.R.; secretary, treasurer, and 
a director of the Richland and Perry 
Bridge Co.; director in the Foxburg 
Water Works; treasurer of the Foxburg 
Oil Works; president and director of the 
Clarion Oil Co., Ltd.; president and di- 
rector of the Delaware Oil Co.; a di- 
rector of the Foxburg Bank; and he was 
also a school director in Foxburg. In 
May, 1892, he withdrew from the active 
management of the several companies he 
had been interested in, and.became pre- 
sident of the Century Oil Co., and of the 
Clavin Oil Co., and treasurer of the Vic- 
tor Oil Co. Later he became associated 
with the Current Literature Publishing 
Co., 52 Lafayette St., New York, as its 
treasurer and general manager. In 1895 
he became the president of the Bates and 
Guild Publishing Co., at 42 Chauncy St., 
Boston. Of late years he had the care 
of the business affairs of the late John 
Henry Brooks, with his office in the Sears 


Building, Boston. In 1902 he visited 
England, Scotland and Holland. He was 
a member, among other clubs and asso- 
ciations, of the University Club of Phil- 
adelphia;of the Pittsburg Club of Pitts- 
burg, Pa.; of the Harvard Club of New 
York; of the Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania; of the Union Club of Boston; 
of the Sons of the American Revolution; 
of the Council of the Society of Colonial 
Wars; and of the Bostonian Society. He 
received the degree of A.M. from Har- 
vard in 1871. He was unmarried. His 
two sisters, Rebekah T. and Laura Fur- 
ness survive. He was a devoted and 
active member of the First Church in 
Boston. 
1872. 
A. L. Lincoin, Sec., 
126 State St., Boston. 

Eugene Treadwell has moved his law 

offices to 79 Wall St., New York City. 


1873. 
A. L. Ware, Sec., 
Framingham. 

Silas Marcus Macvane died in Rome, 
Italy, on Jan. 19,1914. He was the son of 
Alexander and Emily (Macdonald) Mac- 
vane and was born at Bothwell, P.E.I., 
Aug. 14, 1842. Previous to coming to 
Harvard he took his A.B. degree in 1865 
at Acadia College, Nova Scotia, and 
was subsequently given an honorary 
Ph.D. degree in 1895 by the same insti- 
tution. After graduation he taught 
school for a short time and in 1875 came 
back to Harvard as instructor in politi- 
cal economy. He was later successively 
appointed instructor, assistant profes- 
sor, and professor in ancient and modern 
history, and in 1887 was given the Mc- 
Lean chair in the same subjects. This 
position he held until two years ago when 
he gave up teaching because of failing 
health and retired with the designation 
of professor emeritus. He made valu- 
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able contributions to the literature of his 
specialty and was a Fellow of the Ameri- 
can Academy. Since his withdrawal he 
had lived with his family in Rome. A 
widow and three daughters survive him. 
— C. K. Lexow is deputy commissioner 
of records for the County of New York; 
address, Hall of Records, New York 
City. 
1874. 
C. S. PenHAtvow, Sec., 
803 Sears Bldg., Boston. 

On Dec. 12, 1913, R. H. Dana was 
elected president of the National Civil 
Service Reform League, succeeding Pres. 
Eliot in that position. — At our last 
Commencement a Committee consisting 
of R. H. Dana, Southworth, Wiggles- 
worth and the Secretary were appointed 
to arrange for our 40th Anniversary. We 
are to have our usual golf tournament 
at the Essex County Club in the morn- 
ing, and are invited to spend the rest of 
the day, with our wives and children, at 
the Dana home in Manchester, after 
which we shall have our Class Dinner at 
the Club House of the North Shore 
Swimming Pool in Magnolia. 


1875. 
W. A. REeEp, Sec., 
Brockton. 
F. P. Fish has been elected President 
of the Boston City Club. 


1876. 
E. H. Haroprna, Sec., 
6 Beacon St., Boston. 

Edmund Pitts Harrison died in Chi- 
cago, Oct. 7, 1913. He was the son of 
Learner Blackman and Frances (Good- 
man) Harrison and was born at Cincin- 
nati, O., June 5, 1854. He was prepared 
for college by Dr. N. E. Soule. After 
graduation he was engaged for some time 
in banking in Cincinnati; later he was 
interested in manufacturing, and was a 


director in a number of companies. He 
leaves a widow, Carrie (Andrews) Har- 
rison, two sons, Learner B. (Harvard, 
1904) and Francis G., and a daughter, 
Marion A. — Benjamin Osgood Peirce 
died in Cambridge, Jan. 14, 1914. He 
was the son of Benjamin Osgood and M. 
(Osgood) Seccomb Peirce, and was born 
at Beverly, Mass., Feb. 11, 1854. He 
prepared for college under private tutors. 
In 1876-77 he was assistant in physics at 
Harvard. He took degrees of A.M. and 
Ph.D. at Leipsic, where he studied, 
1877-79; at Berlin, 1879-80, he took a 
post-graduate course in the university; 
1880-81, he was a teacher of mathemat- 
ics in the Boston Latin School; 1881-84, 
an instructor of mathematics at Harvard 
College; 1884-86, assistant professor of 
mathematics and physics at Harvard 
College; and from 1888, he was Hollis 
professor of mathematics and natural 
philosophy at Harvard College. He was 
a Fellow of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, American Mathemat- 
ical Society, Washington Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, American Physical 
Society, etc. Books: “The Mathematical 
Theory of the Newtonian Potential 
Function” (Ginn & Co.). A “Table of 
Integrals” (Ginn & Co.); numerous sci- 
entific papers in journals and transac- 
tions. He leaves a widow, Isabella Turn- 
bull (Landreth) Peirce, and two daugh- 
ters, Jessie Landreth Osgood and Emily 
Osgood. 


1877. 
J. F. Tyuer, Sec., 
73 Tremont St., Boston. 

Arthur Trugien King, who was with 
the Class during Freshman year, died in 
Washington, D.C., on Jan. 15, 1914. He 
was a clerk with the Washington Gas 
Light Co. — H. R. Bailey is chairman of 
the Executive Committee of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association. 
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1878. 
Herry WHEELER, Sec., 
511 Sears Bldg., Boston. 

Frank Eliot Bradish died at Brook- 
line, Jan. 20, 1914, after a short illness. 
He was born at Jamaica Plain, Mass., 
Aug. 12, 1855. After leaving college he 
studied at the Harvard Law School and 
was in the office of the late William Gas- 
ton, Governor of Massachusetts. He was 
admitted to the Suffolk County Bar in 
1882, and practised law in Boston until 
his death, devoting himself to convey- 
ancing and probate law. He devoted a 
great deal of time to genealogical and 
historical research. He married on Sept. 
80, 1886, at Brookline, Fannie Lois 
Clapp. They had one son who died in 
infancy. His widow survives. — F. L. 
Gay has been elected a resident mem- 
ber of the Mass. Historical Society. — 
J. R. Holmes is director of public safety 
for the city of Cincinnati, O. 


1879. 
Rev. Epwarp Hate, See., 
5 Circuit Road, Chestnut Hill. 

Harlan Page Amen died suddenly of 
apoplexy at Exeter, N.H., Nov. 9, 1913. 
A more extended notice of him will be 
found elsewhere in this number of the 
Magazine. — A notice of A. S. Brandeis, 
who died March 4, 1913, was printed in 
the Magazine for June, 1913. At its 
annual meeting, held Dec. 30, 1913, the 
Harvard Club of Kentucky unanimously 
adopted a report and resolutions, pre- 
sented by a committee which was ap- 
pointed shortly after his death, which 
commemorate his service to the city of 
Louisville and the State, as a leader in 
various reforms, and the great loss both to 
the community and to his friends in his 
death. He wasone of the founders of the 
Club, and its president in 1906-07. — 
Abram Duane Hopkins, known in later 
years as Duane Hopkins, died at San 


Francisco, Cal., Dec. 19, 1913. He was 
born at New Bedford, Mass., Feb. 8, 
1858, the son of William Hartwell and 
Fanny Angeline (Caswell) Hopkins. His 
family removed to Somerville, where he 
prepared for college at the high school. 
He was admitted to Harvard in July, 
1875. After graduation he studied the 
organ for a time, but early in 1880 be- 
came principal of a public school in 
South Scituate, where healso had private 
pupils. In the fall of 1881 he removed to 
Orange, N.J., and taught there for a 
time in the high school and privately. 
Later he taught for some time in the 
school conducted by W. W. Richards, 
’55, in New York City. In the spring of 
1885 he began the study of law in New 
York, but at the end of the year a favor- 
able opportunity led him to resume tu- 
toring. For the next 15 years or more he 
continued to teach, part of the time in 
charge of the English department at 
Westminster School, Dobbs Ferry, N.Y., 
but for the greater part tutoring in New 
York or traveling with pupils. For the 
past nine years he had lived in California, 
and lately had been in business in San 
Francisco. — B. Rand is about to pub- 
lish two philosophical books, “Shaftes- 
bury’s Second Characters” and “‘Un- 
published Correspondence of Bishop 
Berkeley.” Both are the result of his 
researches in England and contain en- 
tirely new material. — W. H. Schwartz 
is one of a committee of three of the 
Harvard Club of Bangor, Me., to report 
on a scholarship for some student in the 
College from Bangor or its vicinity. — 
John Henry Taff, a temporary member 
of the Class, died at his home at Charles- 
town, Mass., Feb. 5, 1914. He had been 
out of health for some years. He was 
born at Boston, Aug. 20, 1857, the son of 
Thomas and Mary Louise (Burke) Taff. 
He prepared for college at the Boston 
Latin School, and was admitted in 
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October, 1875. He left college at the 
end of his Junior year, and for a time 
traveled in the South and West. In the 
fall of 1879 he entered the Harvard Law 
School and studied there for two years. 
He was admitted to the Suffolk Bar in 
the spring of 1883, but did not begin 
practice on his own account until the fall 
of 1884. For some years he had his resi- 
dence in Waltham, but later removed to 
the house in Charlestown where he died. 


1880. 
Joun Woopsvry, Sec., 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 

Edward Brooks was the son of the 
late Francis and Louise (Winsor) Brooks. 
He was born at Paris, France, Oct. 19, 
1856. He prepared for college at Phillips 
Exeter Academy and entered Harvard 
with the Class of 1880 in the fall of 1876. 
He received his A.B. in 1905. After 
leaving college he was for a number of 
years in the real estate business in Bos- 
ton. He then engaged in manufacturing 
at West Medford in which he continued 
until about a year ago. Though not a 
robust person, Brooks had been in his 
usual health until a short time ago, when 
he became afflicted with a serious form of 
anemia. Other complications followed 
and the end came at his home in Dedham 
on Dec. 3, 1913. Brooks was married on 
Oct. 21, 1885, to Mary Crowninshield 
Hammond, whose death several years 
ago was a severe blow to him. A son and 
daughter survive. Brooks’s cheerful and 
social disposition, his generous nature 
and his unvarying courtesy endeared 
him to his classmates. — Morrill Wy- 
man was the only son of Dr. Morrill 
(H. C. 1883) and Elizabeth Aspinwall 
(Pulsifer) Wyman. He was born July 10, 
1855, in Cambridge, which continued to 
be his place of residence throughout his 
life. He entered Harvard with the 
Class of 1880, but was compelled to leave 


[ March, 


college during his Freshman year by an 
attack of diphtheria, which left him in 
delicate health. Later he studied for a 
time at the Harvard Medical School. He 
early took an interest in public affairs, 
and was especially prominent in the 
work of civil service reform and the 
movement which led to the adoption of 
the Australian ballot law in Massachu- 
setts. He was the first secretary of the 
Cambridge Civil Service Reform Asso- 
ciation, one of the oldest associations of 
that kind in the country, and since the 
organization of the National Civil Ser- 
vice Reform League in 1881 has been a 
member of its council. He was fond of 
travel and had made many trips to Eng- 
land and the Continent. He died on 
Jan. 15, 1914, after a few days’ illness, 
from an attack of pneumonia. Wyman 
never married. His will, which has re- 
cently been made public, contains gener- 
ous gifts to Harvard University for the 
promotion of good citizenship through 
the study of government, and also in 
memory of his father to create a fund for 
medical research. — T. H. Simmons has 
become a public reciter and may be 
engaged for entertainments. Address, 
Trinity Court, Boston. 


1881. 
Rev. J. W. Suter, Sec., 
Hotel Puritan, Boston. 

The Class has held for several yearsa 
midwinter luncheon, usually at the Ex- 
change Club. This year it was thought 
better to have a dinner instead, and on 
Feb. 5, at the Harvard Club, 45 members 
of the Class sat down to dinner together. 
Three men came from New York. Other- 
wise the attendance was made up of the 
men in and about Boston. There were 
no formalities and no speeches, but the 
Class was of the opinion that it was a 
good time, and that a dinner is a better 
plan for the midwinter meeting than a 
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luncheon. — H. E. Scott is the Editor of 
Publications of the New England His- 
torical Genealogical Society, and may be 
addressed at 9 Ashburton PI., Boston. — 
Walter Welsh Morong, son of Dr. Ed- 
ward P. and Jane S. Morong, died at 
Bangor, Maine, Feb. 2. He was born in 
Baltimore, Md., April 6, 1858. He left 
college at the end of the Sophomore year, 
after having been prepared for college 
at the Boston Latin School. After expe- 
rience in Texas in the sheep-raising busi- 
ness, and later in Colorado, he was in 
Boston in 1884, in the office of the clerk 
of the Circuit Coyrt. Later on he repre- 
sented Procter and Gamble of Cincin- 
nati in the New England States, and at 
the time of his death he was living in 
Portland, Me., and traveling in Maine 
for Chase and Sanborn. Clark and E. H. 
Baker have been appointed a committee 
to prepare a minute for Commencement 
Day. — Edwards Brooks, who was for a 
time a member of 1881, died in Dedham 
on Dec. 3, 1913. See sketch of him under 
1880 Class News. 


1882. 
H. W. Cunninauam, Sec., 
89 State St., Boston. 

J. P. Lyons’s address is 25 W. 45th St., 
New York City; he is with the India 
Rubber World. — Prof. G. L. Kittredge 
is to give the Turnbull Lectures at Bal- 
timore, Md. — The Secretary is recov- 
ering from a serious operation. 


1883. 
Freperick Nicxots, Sec., 
2 Joy St., Boston. 

The annual Class Luncheon was held 
at the Harvard Club on Jan. 10, 39 
men being present. Stone reported, for 
the special committee on the gift to the 
College of a tree for the Yard, that all 
possible ways had been followed up, that 
there was much difference of opinion as 
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to what could and should be done, and 
that the matter of replanting the Yard 
is now being-considered by the College 
authorities. Brackett reported for the 
class committee its conclusions that the 
raising of a considerable fund whosé 
income should be used for relief of needy 
members, etc., was not advisable, but 
that such cases should be dealt with, 
case by case, as they might arise. He 
read a letter from Lilienthal, regarding 
the family of our late classmate, B. B. 
Holmes, and a circular prepared by the 
class committee, to be sent out to the 
class for a substantial gift, in order that 
his daughter may continue for the pres- 
ent the college studies upon which she 
has entered. The action of the commit- 
tee was unanimously approved. Morison 
suggested that the Class should secure a 
record of the yodeling of Dorr, and 
moved that the class committee be in- 
structed to procure it. This was unani- 
mously and heartily approved. Brief 
and happy remarks were made by C. E. 
Davis of Chicago, who had not been to a 
class reunion for as,long a time as he 
could remember. Also C. M. Hammond 
told one or two-big stories which he 
assured the Class were . true. — Rev. 
Edward Cummings has been taking part 
in the weekday services at King’s 
Chapel, Boston, in which six sects have 
been represented, and 17 ministers have 
officiated. — Hon. C. S. Hamlin has been 
mentioned for promotion as Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury in charge of 
Fiscal Affairs. His management of the 
Customs Division of the Treasury De- 
partment has been highly successful and 
warmly praised. — Morris Loeb has been 
made the subject of a memorial volume, 
edited by Prof. T. W. Richards of Har- 
vard, including several unpublished 
essays and all his publications bearing 
either directly or indirectly upon scien- 
tific topics. Some of the papers, says 
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Prof. Richards, especially that entitled 
“The Fundamental Ideas of Physical 
Chemistry,” the popular address on 
“Atoms and Molecules,” the biograph- 
ical essay on Sir Isaac Newton, and 
aboveall the unfinished essay on “‘Chem- 
istry and Civilization,” will be of interest 
to many thoughtful persons not espe- 
cially versed in chemistry. The volume is 
entitled “‘ The Scientific Work of Morris 
Loeb,” and is a noble monument to the 
service rendered by our classmate to the 
cause of science in this country. — G. B. 
Morison is now serving his tenth con- 
secutive term as president of the Boston 
Athletic Association, and G. W. Beals is 
serving his 22d term as its secretary; 
Morison has also been elected president 
of the Harvard ’Varsity Club, succeed- 
ing the late F. W. Thayer, 78. — J. D. 
Pennock is general manager of the 
Semet-Solvay Co. of Syracuse, N.Y. His 
son, S. B. Pennock, 1915, has again been 
honored by inclusion in the “ All-Ameri- 
ica’’ Football Eleven. — W. H. Page has 
been retlected president of the New 
York Athletic Club. 


1884. 
T. K. Cummins, Sec., 
70 State St., Boston. 

W. W. Nolen has met the requirement 
of greatly increased space for his school 
in Cambridge by renting both the old 
and the new buildingconstituting Little’s 
Block, which is renamed Little Hall. 
The building has been renovated and 
beside containing his offices and living 
quarters, will be equipped with chemical 
and physical laboratories and teaching 
rooms for instructors, as well as offices 
for Hollis Webster and the other instruc- 
tors. The two upper floors are furnished 
as living rooms for the pupils, in which 
are installed Nolen’s large library and 
interesting collections. — R. G. Brown 
delivered an address before the National 
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Rivers and Harbors Congress at its 
Tenth Annual Conference, held at Wash- 
ington, D.C., last December. His sub- 
ject was “Legislative Obstacles to the 
Improvement of Navigable Rivers.” 
The address has been reprinted by the 
Government as U.S. Senate Document 
No. 332, 63d Congress, 2d Session. He 
also delivered the annual address before 
the Oklahoma State Bar Association at 
Oklahoma City, Dec. 29, 1913, on the 
subject “The Recall of Constitutional 
Safeguards.” 


1885. 
H. M. Wittiams, Sec., 
16 State St., Boston. 

G. D. Cushing was reélected speaker 
of the Mass. House of Representatives 
after a sharp parliamentary fight; he 
spoke on Dec. 4 in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
Boston, on the new Mass. Child Labor 
Law. — C. F. Gilman has been made 
deputy collector of the port of Boston, 
warehouse division.— P. E. Presbrey 
has been elected a director of the First 
Nat. Bank of Boston. — G. R. Blinn is 
one of a committee of the town of Bed- 
ford to carry out the provisions of the 
Tenement House Law. — J. J. Storrow 
and the other members of the committee 
on arbitration between the Boston Ele- 
vated Railway Co. and its employees, 
after five months of work, reached a 
decision in January, and published their 
findings in pamphlet form.—G. R. 
Nutter was toastmaster of the Boston 
Latin School Boys’ Dinner at the Hotel 
Somerset, Boston, Dec. 15th; he is pre- 
paring a memoir of R. S. Gorham for the 
Boston Bar Association. — Rev. W. D. 
Roberts on Nov. 23 laid the corner stone 
of St. Andrews mission church, corner of 
Collins and Bayswater streets, part of his 
parish of St. John’s, East Boston.— G. 
W. Rolfe has been made a lecturer on 
industrial chemistry at the Franklin 
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Union, Boston; he is now in Porto Rico 
conducting the sugar making operations 
for a large sugar company. —E. F. 
Woods is president of the Boston Board 
of Fire Underwriters. — The Hon. S. E. 
Winslow was the principal speaker at the 
Harvard Club baseball dinner, Boston, 
Nov. 18; he was toastmaster at the 
Jack Barry baseball testimonial at 
Worcester in November. — H. M. Wil- 
liams is vice-president of the Cambridge 
Club; he spoke at Exeter in December 
at the dinner of the New England Feder- 
ation Meeting, and to the Harvard Club 
of Lawrence in December. — Resolu- 
tions on the death of J. H. Gardiner have 
been prepared by the directors of the 
Harvard Alumni Association and by the 
New England Federation of Harvard 
Clubs. — Prof. W. S. Thayer, M.D., 
of Baltimore, has been appointed a vis- 
iting lecturer in medicine at the Harvard 
Medical School and a visiting physician 
of the Peter Bent Brigham Hospital, 
Boston. — Andrew Henshaw Ward, the 
senior master in point of service and age 
of Milton Academy, died of cancer of the 
throat at his home in Milton, Jan. 6, 
1914, after a long and distressing illness. 
He was born at Newtonville on April 
16, 1864, the son of Andrew Henshaw 
and Anna H. W. (Field) Ward. He pre- 
pared for college at the Bridgewater High 
School and under a private tutor, and 
was graduated in 1885. While in college 
he was a member of Pi Eta. He taught 
school for four years, but in 1889 he 
entered the Law School, took his degree, 
and was admitted to the bar in 1892. He 
never practised law. In 1892 he taught 
fora yearin the Knapp Home School in 
Plymouth, and then started upon the 20 
years of his service at Milton Academy. 
He taught the classics, but latterly Eng- 
lish had been his major subject. He was 
for many years president of the Milton 
Educational Society, was a vestryman of 


St. Michael’s Episcopal Church, an offi- 
cer of other semi-public organizations, 
and had been closely identified with the 
Harvard Teachers’ Association, in the 
presidency of which he succeeded Pres. 
C. W. Eliot. He was twice married, first 
to Margaret E. May of Brookline, who 
died in 1907. His second marriage was to 
Emily Pauline Locke, in 1912. He left 
a widow, and three daughters and a son, 
the children of his first wife. 


1886. 
Dr. J. H. Huppteston, Sec., 
145 W. 78th St., New York, N.Y. 
Prof. T. W. Richards has been elected 
president of the American Chemical So- 
ciety for 1914. — Prof. I. L. Winter, of 
Harvard, was reélected president of the 
New England Public Speaking Confer- 
ence which hereafter is to be known as 
the New England Public Speaking and 
Oral English Conference. 


1887. 
G. P. Furser, Sec., 
344 South Station, Boston. 

H. H. Bemis became a member of the 
firm of Curtisand Sanger on Jan. 1, 1914. 
— Prof. J. H. Gray was elected presi- 
dent of the American Economic Associa- 
tion at its annual meeting in Minneapo- 
lis, Dec. 30, 1913. — Wakefield Baker 
died of heart failure at San Francisco, 
Cal., Dec. 7, 1913. — John C. Adams, a 
temporary member, died at Butte, Mont., 
Oct. 17, 1918. He was superintendent of 
the Boston & Montana Branch of the 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. — New 
addresses: J. W. Knowles, 88 Orchard St., 
New Bedford; Charles S. Thompson, 617 
Metropolitan Life Bldg., Minneapolis, 
Minn. — There will be a subscription 
dinner of the Class at the Harvard Club, 
Boston, on Feb. 14. Mr. A. L. Ripley, 
Yale, ’78, a member of the Yale Corpor- 
ation, will give a short talk on Yale. 
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Professors B. S. Hurlbut and G. H. 
Parker of Harvard, and Profs. J.O. Sum- 
ner and Frank Vogel of Technology, will 
discuss the recent Harvard-Technology 
Alliance. — William Sears Poppleton, 
sen of Andrew Jackson and Caroline 
Laura [Sears] Poppleton, died at Omaha, 
Neb., on Nov. 15, 1913. He was born at 
Omaha; on April 7, 1866. He received his 
early education at the public schools of 
his native city, at the Episcopal School 
at Racine, Wis., and at Phillips Acad- 
emy, Andover. He entered Harvard in 
the fall of 1883, and graduated with his 
class in 1887, with distinction. Popple- 
ton was a fine student, receiving double 
honors in history in his Senior year. He 
was a modest, unassuming fellow, of fine 
character, charming disposition, and a 
loyal friend. The two years following 


his graduation, he studied law in the ° 


offices of his father in Omaha. In 1889 he 
was admitted to the bar. He also served 
the City of Omaha faithfully for several 
yearsas amemberof the board of educa- 
tion. In 1900 he was the Democratic 
candidate for the office of mayor of 
Omaha, and after a strenuous campaign, 
failed of election by a narrow margin. 
In this campaign he gave a typical ex- 
ample of his high sense of honor and of 
his respect for law. In certain wards of 
the city there were many residents of 
foreign birth. The opposition, just before 
the election, circulated stories that Pop- 
pleton was a Prohibitionist. His friends 
and political advisers urged him to em- 
ploy workers to counteract the misrep- 
resentation. At that time there was a 
Nebraska State law limiting expenses of 
candidates for office in campaign work. 
This law was for all practical purposes a 
dead letter, but he not only would not 
break the law himself, but he would not 
allow his friends to do so by indirection. 
Besides much municipal and civic work, 
done for the public good without thought 
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of any remuneration, he had in addition 
to his legal practice, the care of his per- 
sonal real estate interests, as well as 
those of his father’s estate, as managing 
trustee. He was a member of numerous 
social and business clubs, an ardent mem- 
ber of the Harvard Club of Nebraska, 
which he served faithfully for seven years 
as secretary, also a non-resident mem- 
ber of the Harvard Union and the Har- 
vard Club of New York City. He mar- 
ried Charlotte H. Kennedy, in October, 
1888. Ason, Andrew Jackson, born Oct. 
5, 1889, died on January 10, 1896. Mrs. 
Poppleton died in August, 1899. He 
married Helen Clark Smith in Oct., 1903, 
and a son, William Sears Poppleton, Jr., 
was born on June 18, 1905, both of whom 
survive him. — Albert Bailey Potter 
died at Hingham, Oct. 17, 1913. He was 
the son of John Cheny and Lucy [Bailey] 
Potter, and was born May 22, 1864, at 
Newton. After graduation, he spent some 
time in Europe, then entered the office 
of Potter, White & Bailey, in Boston. 
The work not proving congenial, he went 
away again, this time to the West and 
Northwest, where he was for a time a 
“cow puncher”’ in Dakota. Returning 
to Boston. he reéntered the office of 
Potter, White & Bailey, but soon aban- 
doned that for the office of A. B. Turner 
& Bro., brokers. He remained with this 
firm until its dissolution, and then be- 
came associated with Wrenn Bros. & 
Co. He married at Newton, Oct. 5, 1898, 
Florence E. Brooks, who, with two chil- 
dren, Penelope, born Aug. 6, 1899, and 
Albert Bailey, born Aug. 26, 1900, sur- 
vives him. He was a member of the 
Union and Harvard Clubs of Boston, 
and of the Harvard Club of Hingham. 


1888. 


G. R. Putsirer, Sec., 
413 Barristers Hail, Boston. 


M. E. Boas died at New York on De- 
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cember 29, 1913 of pneumonia after a 
very short illness. Boas had practiced 
law in New York since graduation. He 
was unmarried. — E. R. Thayer was 
nominated by Gov. Foss justice of the 
Mass. Supreme Judicial Court, but de- 
clined the appointment, feeling that his 
duty lay in his present position as Dean 
of the Law School. This appointment 
was made despite Thayer’s positive state- 
ment that he could not accept, and as a 
result very unfortunate confusion arose, 
without, however, the slightest discredit 
to Thayer, who, against his will, had 
been placed in a very uncomfortable 
position. — D. Kalopothakes has been 
engaged temporarily as clerk of the 
American Legation at Athens; a letter 
from him of Nov. 18 is the first direct 
word the Secretary has had for a long 
time. — The 25th Anniversary Report 
will be issued soon. 


1889. 
CHARLES WaRREN, Sec., 
262 Washington St., Boston. 

New addresses (home); H. F. Atkins, 
3680 Fifth Ave., Los Angeles, Cal.; D. F. 
Dunn, Piazza del Quirinale, 14, Rome, 
Italy; L. F. Snow, 6521 Dalzell Place, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; (business) B. Weaver, 
37 Bellevue Ave., Newport, R.I. The 
last address that the Secretary has of E. 
C. Pfeiffer is 710 14th St. Oakland, Ala- 
meda County, Cal.; does any one know 
his present address? Lost Men. The Sec- 
retary also wants the addresses of Rich- 
ard Langford Curran; Edward C. Bates; 
Henry J. Green; Livingston Griffin. — 
Chief Marshal. The Secretary announces 
to the Class that on Jan. 12, 1914, Perry 
D. Trafford was chosen by the Executive 
Committee of the Harvard Alumni 
Association as Chief Marshal for Com- 
mencement, 1914. — T'wenty-Fifth Anni- 
versary. The Secretary urges all members 
of the Class to begin at once to plan to 


come to Boston and Cambridge for this 
most important anniversary. Remem- 
ber the dates will be Sunday, June 14, to 
Friday, June 19, inclusive. Circulars con- 
taining details of the celebration will 
have been sent out by the Class Com- 
mittee probably before this Magazine 
appears. Every man is earnestly begged 
by the Secretary to return at once the 
data regarding his life for insertion in the 
Class Report and also to send at once his 
photograph for the Report. — A. Burr 
failed to be elected as Mayor of Newton 
at the city election in December. — V. 
M. Harding is a member of the law firm 
of Underwood, Harding and Manning in 
Chicago. — P. Marquand is engaged in 
work in connection with the Panama 
Canal at the Canal Zone. — L. F. Snow 
is now librarian of the University of 
Pittsburgh. — C. Warren has an article 
in the Columbia Law Review for Decem- 
ber, entitled ‘“‘A Bulwark to the State 
Police Power — The United States Su- 
preme Court.” — B. Weaver is a mem- 
ber of the firm of Andrews and Weaver, 
in the real estate and insurance business 
at Newport, R.I. 


1890. 
J. W. Lunn, Sec., 
84 State St., Boston. 

H. de Forest Lockwood, has resigned 
as assistant treasurer of the Pacific Mills 
and has been made treasurer of the Bates 
Mfg. Co. and the Edwards Mfg. Co., 
having mills at Lewiston and Augusta, 
Me., and offices in Boston. 


1891. 
A. J. Garceav, Sec., 
12 Ashburton Pl., Boston. 

Alfred Alonzo Clatur died Feb. 18, 
1913, at Boston. He was the son of Al- 
fred Alonzo and Ellen Amanda (Farley) 
Clatur and attended the Boston Latin 
School. He remained here a few months 
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during the Freshman year and went into 
business. He leaves a sister, Mrs. W. H. 
Mansfield, of Newton Highlands, Mass. 
— A. V. Woodworth has withdrawn 
from the brokerage firm of Sewall and 
Woodworth; his address is 30 Chestnut 
St., Boston. — V.S. Rothschild has pro- 
posed an advisory board in addition to 
the Federal Reserve Board which has 
been incorporated in the Owen-Glass 
Currency bill. — Dr. S. W. Allen lives 
at 6 Avon St., and has offices at 509 
Beacon St., Boston. — B. A. Gould vis- 
ited Boston recently; he is a manufac- 
turer of milk products, Mail Bldg., 
Toronto, Can. — A bedroom at the New 
Harvard Clubhouse of Boston has been 
allotted to our Class. Members of the 
Class belonging to the Club who spend 
the night in the city at the Club, are re- 
quested to ask for this room, and inci- 
dentally, the Club will be pleased to re- 
ceive photographs or mementos of the 
Class to decorate this room. Any member 
of the Class, not a member of the Club, 
and who is eligible under the by-laws of 
the Club may, when properly introduced, 
receive a card for a prescribed length of 
time, and if not engaged, have the use 
of this room. 


1892. 
Pror. A. R. BENNER, See., 
Andover. 

G. P. Costigan, who is professor of 
law at Northwestern University, re- 
ceived the honorary degree of LL.D 
from the University of Nebraska, Dec. 9, 
1913. — H. F. Butler has moved his law 
offices to 30 State St., Boston. — Prof. 
William MacDonald is chairman of the 
committee on the academic celebration 
of the 150th anniversary of the founding 
of Brown University, to be held at Pro- 
vidence, Oct. 11-15, 1914. Prof. Mac- 
Donald is also giving a course of eight 
public lectures on “The Ethics of Citi- 
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zenship”’ under the auspices of the De- 
partment of Education of the City of 
New York.— On Jan. 9 the Harvard 
Club of Boston gave a dinner in honor of 
W. C. Forbes, lately governor-general of 
the Philippine Islands. He has been 
elected a life member of the Corporation 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. — The annual meeting and din- 
ner of the Boston Association of Harvard 
’92 was held at the house of the Harvard 
Club of Boston, Nov. 20, 1913. — Fol- 
lowing the custom in New York, the 
Boston Association of Harvard, 92, has 
furnished a bedroom in the Harvard 
Club of Boston and intends to make it a 
repository for class pictures, books, etc. 
Already a good start has been made, 
some 20 photographs and an equal num- 
ber of books having been given, and it is 
hoped in time to have as complete as 
possible a collection of class teams, clubs 
and groups of various sorts together 
with the old college papers, class re- 
ports, and books published by members 
of the Class. Any ’92 man in applying 
for a bedroom should ask for Room 18. 


1893. 
S. F. BatcHe.per, Sec., 
721 Tremont Bldg., Boston. 

P. L. Atherton has composed a “‘ New 
Year's Chorale”’ which was performed 
by a band of 100 pieces and a chorus of 
over 5000 singers at the New Year’s Eve 
Celebration at Madison Square Garden, 
New York City. — D. Blagden, of the 
firm of Charles Head & Co., bankers and 
brokers, New York City, should be ad- 
dressed at 14 Wall St. — P. T. Brown’s 
winter residence is at 118 E. 54th St., 
New York City; summer residence, 
Biddeford Pool, Me.; permanent for- 
warding address, 60 Broadway, New 
York City. — H. F. Butler announces 
the removal of his law offices to 30 State 
St. (Merchants’ Bank Bldg.), Boston. — 
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Walter Cary informs the Secretary: “‘ We 
are moving our general offices from 
Bloomfield, N.J. to New York City, 
where my business address will be care of 
Westinghouse Lamp Co., 1261 Broad- 
way. (I suppose you will have heart 
disease because one of your classmates is 
notifying you promptly of achange of 
address.)”» — C. S. Chase writes: “I 
have traveled extensively during the 
past few years. My last class address 
was 59 View St., Franklin, N.H., but is 
now and will be for some time to come 
Shelburne, Nova Scotia.”—L. A. 
Coerne for the past four years has been 
director of the School of Music at the 
University of Wisconsin; address, Madi- 
son, Wis. — E. C. Cullinan submits: “I 
am an insurance broker now at 165 
Broadway, New York City, earnestly 
striving and honestly serving. In the 
broad field of life insurance I am unsub- 
sidized and not married to any one com- 
pany. Each individual client’s peculiar 
needs are analyzed and the final judg- 
ment of a competent board of men is 
submitted. I feel that this is specializa- 
tion raised to the Nth power.” — Wm. 
Duane has returned from five years’ 
work in the Curie Laboratory at Paris, 
and is research fellow of the Cancer Com- 
mission and asst. professor in the Med- 
ical School; address 41 Mt. Vernon St., 
Boston. — P. B. Goetz is teaching at the 
Nichols School, Buffalo, N.Y.; address, 
14 Day’s Park. —F. C. Lucas is no 
longer with W. N. Cole & Co. of New 
York City, but assisted by Count Bloss 
runs the town of Leonia, N.J.— his 
best address. — G. L. McElroy, archi- 
tect, for some years associated with C. 
P. Huntington at 18 W. 31st St., New 
York City, has removed to 158 Madison 
Ave. — H. G. Rhodes, critic, novelist, 
playwright, etc., has his New York City 
headquarters at “The Gainsborough,” 
222 W. 59th St.—H. Saville, junior 


warden of Christ Church, Cambridge, is 
leading the Mission Conference Course 
at St. Paul’s Cathedral, Boston, for 
1914.—A. Wallerstein’s business address 
is care of Phillips, Jones Co., 1199 Broad- 
way, New York City; residence, Mt. Ver- 
non, N.Y. — F. Winsor reports: “‘I have 
just received from Fiske the first annual 
payment on the scholarship founded for 
Middlesex School by the Class of ’93, at 
the 20th Anniversary Dinner last June. 
I know it will please them to realize that 
the recipient is the leading scholar in the 
school — an exceptional boy in every 
way. Iam sure he will give the Class 
reason to be proud of him in the future.” 


1894. 
E. K. Rano, Sec., 
107 Lake View Ave., Cambridge. 

The committee recently appointed by 
the Class is busy with plans for the cele- 
bration of our Twentieth Anniversary, 
and will welcome any suggestions. S. M. 
Williams is chairman of the committee 
and G. M. Cushing secretary. — A new 
member of the Class, whose right to mem- 
bership was discovered by C. T. Keller, 
is Arthur W. Hartt. Hartt prepared 
for college at Hopkinson’s and Hale's 
School, Boston, entered the Lawrence 
Scientific School with our Class, spent one 
year there and two years at the Bussey 
Institution. He married Augusta Batch- 
elder in 1895 and since then has traveled 
extensively, going round the world in 
1905. Home address, Goddard Ave., 
Brookline; business address, 87 Milk St., 
Boston. — E. A. Knudsen, reélected 
president of the Hawaiian Senate for the 
session that ended in May, 1913, has 
since that time been traveling abroad. 
He will return in time for the celebra- 
tion. — D. A. Ellis has formed with F. N. 
Balch, ’96, a law-partnership with offices 
at 60 State St., Boston. — J. Corbett is 
director.of physical training at the Okla- 
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homa Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, Stillwater, Okla. — A. A. Masters 
is secretary of the American Telephone 
Co., 15 Dey St., New York, N.Y. — 
R. S. Hosmer is forester of the territory 
of Hawaii. — T. F. Currier, formerly in 
charge of the catalogue department of 
Harvard College Library, is now assist- 
ant librarian. — Addresses: W. H. 
Garland, Ames Building, 1 Court St., 
Boston: R. C. King, New Canaan, Conn.; 
S. K. Vatralsky, Krasnoe Selo, Sofia, 
Bulgaria. — Publications: W. F. Boos, 
“At the Fountain Head: Five Stories on 
the Origin of Life for Parents and Teach- 
ers,” Small, Maynard & Co.—G. N. 
Henning: “French Lyrics of the Nine- 
teenth Century,” Ginn & Co. —J. R. 
Slater, “‘Freshman Rhetoric,” D. C. 
Heath & Co. 
1895. 
A. H. Newman, Sec., 
60 State St., Boston. 

Wallace Fairbank is president and 
Philip Curtis is vice-president and sec- 
retary of the Steel Products Enameling 
Co., Inc., with offices at 66 Broad St., 
New York. — Prof. J. A. Fairlie is in 
charge of the investigation of state. de- 
partments being made for the efficiency 
and economy committee appointed by 
the last general assembly of the State of 
Illinois. — A. A. Highlands has been 
appointed secretary of the public service 
commission of Massachusetts. — Ad- 
dresses: A. C. Johnson, Hopedale; F. H. 
Nash, 30 State St., Boston; J. W. 
Worthington, 30 State St., Boston.— 
Prof. J.S. Pray, chairman of the School of 
Architecture, Harvard University, has 
just published ‘‘ City Planning.” 


1896. 
J. J. Hayes, Sec., 
30 State St., Boston. 
H. L. Belisle formerly master of the 
John R. Rollins School at Lawrence, is 
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supt. of schools at Fall River. — W. H. 
Herschel is asst. physicist in the U.S. 
Bureau of Standards, Washington, D.C. 
— Francis N. Balch is a partner in the 
law firm of Ellis & Balch, 60 State St., 
Boston. — James Augustus Austin died 
Nov. 5, 1913, after a protracted illness. 
He was born Aug. 21, 1873, and pre- 
pared for college at the Cambridge Latin 
School. He was admitted with the class 
of 1895 but did not enter until the fol- 
lowing year with ’96. Since graduation 
he had been a tutor. — Change of ad- 
dress: R. G. Valentine, 75 State St., 
Boston; Charles Brewer, 50 State St., 
Boston; Brooks Frothingham, 30 State 
St., Boston; John J. Hayes, 30 State St., 
Boston. — Bruce Wyman has resigned 
his professorship at the Harvard Law 
School. 
1897. 
W. L. Garrison, Jr., Sec., 
60 State St., Boston. 

H. W. Foote has been appointed asst. 
professor of preaching and parish admin- 
istration at the Harvard Divinity School, 
and secretary of the Faculty of Divinity. 
His appointment takes effect April 1 
next. — M. H. Phelan, representing the 
Seventh Congressional District in Mass- 
achusetts, is a member of the committee 
on banking and currency, and has taken 
an active part in the preliminary arrange- 
ments looking to the operation of the 
Federal Reserve Act. — L. Williams and 
C. P. Drury were reélected to the Mass. 
legislature and are now serving in the 
Senate and the House respectively. — 
D. D. Scannell was reélected a member 
of the Boston school board at the recent 
municipal election. — A. W. Blakemore 
is again serving as chairman of the New- 
ton board of aldermen. — K. De Laittre 
is vice-president of the Harvard Club of 
Minnesota. — J. D. Phillips is vice-presi- 
dent of the New England Federation of 
Harvard Clubs.—R:R. Hollister is presi- 
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dent of the Harvard Club of Nebraska. 
— J. E. Gregg is vice-president of the 
Harvard Club of Berkshire. — D. E. 
Mitchell is chairman of the scholarship 
committee of the Harvard Club of West- 
ern Pennsylvania. — E. E. Rice has be- 
come associated with John C. Paige & 
Co., insurance, 65 Kilby St., Boston. — 
C. W. Scott writes from Superior, Wis., 
where he is actively engaged in business 
as president of the Scott Briquet Co. — 
B. F. Bassett is engaged in the lumber 
and wholesale hardware business in 
Tacoma, Wash.; street address, 448 
South C. St. — There has been published 
by the University of North Dakota as a 
memorial to our late classmate Henry 
Lampart Le Daum a pamphlet contain- 
ing the several personal tributes of his 
colleagues expressed on the occasion of 
the University service in his memory. It 
is a sincere and spontaneous apprecia- 
tion of a rare and useful personality. 


1899. 
ArtHur Apams, Sec., 
135 Devonshire St., Boston. 

Announcement has been made from 
time to time of the plans for the Quin- 
decennial Celebration in June. Your 
Secretary again urges classmates to fill 
out and return without further delay the 
blanks sent out in connection with the 
preparation of the Class Report.— Roger 
Wolcott has been appointed by Gov. 
Walsh a member of the Mass. State 
Board of Insanity. —H. H. Fish an- 
nounces his association with White, 
Weld & Co., bankers, 111 Devonshire 
St., Boston. — F. R. Swift has retired 
from the firm of Van Vorst, Marshall 
and Smith, and will continue the prac- 
tise of the law at 52 Wall St., New 
York City. —W. L. Barnard has 
moved his office to 50 Congress St., 
Boston; he has been reélected com- 
modore of the Hingham (Mass.) Yacht 
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Club. — E. P. Davis has been elected 
vice-president of the association of com- 
merce of St. Paul, Minn. — H. S. Den- 
nison is Ist vice-president of the Boston 
chamber of commerce. — Dr. W. C. 
Quinby’s office is 520 Commonwealth 
Ave., Boston. — J. E. Rousmaniere is 
treasurer of the International Cotton 
Mills, Boston. — Mark Hyman _ has 
been appointed special assistant to the 
U.S. Attorney-General, Washington, 
D.C. The firm of Hyman and Campbell 
is dissolved and Allen R. Campbell con- 
tinues the law practice at 25 Broad St., 
New York City.— Israel Damm is 
instructor at the Potter School for boys, 
1827 Pacific Ave., San Francisco, Cal.— 
F. B. Taylor is with the Turners Falls 
Co., Turners Falls, Mass. —F. H. 
Purington is president and treasurer of 
Henry W. Savage, Inc., real estate; he 
has been associated with the office many 
years. — E. O. Childs was elected mayor 
of Newton, and inaugurated in January. 
— E. A. Boardman was designer and a 
member of the crew of the Sonder Class 
boat Sprig owned by J. L. Saltonstall, 
00, which took part in the German- 
American races at Marblehead in Sep- 
tember, 1913. — C. G. Fitzgerald is with 
the Massachusetts Bonding and Insur- 
ance Co., 77 State St., Boston. — F. R. 
Stoddard, Jr., was elected to the New 
York State Assembly from the 25th 
Assembly district, receiving more votes 
than all his competitors put together. 
He writes: “ Pleased at the result because 
my district is bounded by Charles F. 
Murphy’s district and by the Sullivans’ 
district and by Charles Culkin’s district 
on three sides. These men are the most 
powerful of the Tammany group and the 
foreign born are coming from their dis- 
tricts and filling mine-more and more 
each year.” — J. E. Sharkey is chief of 
Tokio Bureau of the Associated Press of 
America; address 3 Aoi-Cho, Akasaka. 
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— H. P. Dowst is instructor of English 
at Boston University School of Busi- 
ness Administration. — George Leverett 
Stowell, Jr., died at the Albany Hospi- 
tal, Albany, N.Y., July 30, 1913. He was 
born at Newburyport, Mass., on Dec. 
23, 1877, the son of George Leverett 
Stowell, ’71, and Adaline Tapley (Fuller) 
Stowell. He passed the earlier years of 
his life at Newburyport and at Yonkers, 
N.Y., where his father was settled as 
Unitarian minister. On the latter’s 
retirement from the ministry because of 
ill health, the family spent a few years 
at Portsmouth, N.H., and then moved to 
Lexington, Mass. There our classmate 
was prepared for college. He was edu- 
cated entirely by his father and by 
private tutors. He entered Harvard as 
a special student in the autumn of 1895 
and was transferred to the class of ’99 the 
following year, but he left college at the 
end of his Sophomore year and entered 
the employ of Wood, Hannon & Co., 
real estate operators in New York City, 
with which firm and its successors he 
continued until his death. He was first 
employed as a salesman and rose rapidly 
through his energy and ability. In 1898 
he took charge of the business of the 
firm in Richmond, Va., subsequently re- 
turning to New York to take charge of 
the selling department of the office there. 
Largely through his resourcefulness, 
that department “expanded from a 
purely local institution to one that em- 
braced the remotest corners of the earth.” 
In 1908 he was taken into the firm, 
thenceforth known as William E. Han- 
non & Co. He was married on Sept. 25. 
1901, at Washington, D.C., to Anna May 
Liggett. They had three children: 
Dorothy, born June 13, 1902; George 
Leverett, 3d, born March 31, 1909, and 
Robert Longden, born Sept. 10, 1910, 
all of whom survive him. He was a 
member of the Harvard Club of New 
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York. He was most loyal to Harvard, 
strong in the faith of what it could do in 
the upbuilding of a man, and looking for- 
ward with eagerness to the day when, in 
his sons, he would have representatives 
of himself within its walls. 


1900. 
Artaur DrinKwATER, Sec., 
59 Temple PI., Boston. 

A. G. Mason is director in the Ameri- 
can Mutual Liability Insurance Co. of 
Boston, Worcester Manufacturers Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Co., and secretary 
in the Mason Brush Works, Worcester. 
—A. L. Richards is counsel for New 
England for the claim division of the 
Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Maryland. — 
B. Gore is a professor in the State School 
of Mines, Butte, Mont.; address, Butte, 
Mont. — W. L. Holt is taking a course 
in the new school for health officers of 
the Harvard Medical School. In Popu- 
lar Science Monthly for November, 1913, 
he had an essay on “Eugenics and Eco- 
nomics.” — J. B. Hawes, 2d, has re- 
cently published “Early Pulmonary 
Tuberculosis—Diagnosis, Prognosis and 
Treatment,” Wm. Wood & Co. — C. M. 
Brown is president and general manager 
of California Pharmacy Co.— W. R. 
Martin has resumed the practice of law, 
with an office in Citizens Nat. Bank 
Bldg., Bedford, Ind. — W. L. Beardsell 
is manager for Wm. C. Hawes & Co., 
bankers and brokers, 19 Congress St., 
Boston, making aspecialty of mill stocks. 
— W. S. Davis has recently published 
**A Day in Old Athens”’ (a school book 
on private life in Ancient Athens), Allyn 
& Bacon, Boston. — A. A. Benesch had 
anarticle recently inthe New Era Maga- 
zine, entitled “The Jew at Harvard.” — 
B. Hollings is assistant administrator 
and second assistant resident physician 
of the Mass. General Hospital, Boston, 
and of the McLean Hospital, Waverly. 
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— R. B. Bedford is president of the Rail- 
way Materials Export Corporation, at 
149 Broadway, New York City; he is 
also a consulting engineer.—G. A. Ander- 
egg is with Western Electric Co., Haw- 
thorne Station, Chicago, Ill.—J. P. 
White was elected last year to the board 
of governors of the Bach choir of Beth- 
lehem, Pa., the organization that holds 
the annual Bach Festival in the chapel 
of Lehigh University, South Bethlehem. 
—R. H. Johnson is asst. professor of 
geology and biology at the University of 
Pittsburgh. — F. Simonds is editor of 
the New York Evening Sun.—C. K. 
Meschter has recently published a vol- 
ume entitled, “Delaware Water Gap 
Lyrics.” — C. F. Wellington is secre- 
tary of Swansea school committee and 
of the joint school board of Swansea and 
Somerset, Mass. He is trustee of the 
Swansea free public library and chair- 
man of the Republican town committee. 
— W. P. Eaton has recently published 
“Barn Doors and By-Ways,” Small, 
Maynard & Company; “The Man Who 
Found Christmas,” McBride, Nast & 
Co.; and “Boy Scouts in the Dismal 
Swamp.” —The name of the law firm of 
which L. E. Wyman is a partner has been 
changed to Taggart, Burroughs, Wyman 
& McLane, Pickering Bldg., Manches- 
ter, N.H. — H. W. Wallace is employed 
in the erecting shop of the Allis-Chalmers 
Co., 553 72d Ave., Tacoma, Wash. 
— F. W. Morrison has published ‘Tres 
Comedias Modernas,” Holt & Co., and 
“‘Cuentos Modernos,” Heath & Co.; he 
has recently been appointed to the posi- 
tion of professor of Spanish at the U.S. 
Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md.; ad- 
dress, Hotel Maryland, Annapolis. — 
E. L. Adams is assistant professor at the 
University of Michigan; he published in 
July, 1913, “Word Formation in Pro- 
vencal’’ as Volumett of the University of 
Michigan Studies, Macmillan & Co. In 
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its original form this was his doctor's 
thesis at Harvard. — R. L. Mason is 
treasurer of the Tatnuck Country Club, 
Worcester. — H. S. Coffin is manager 
of the Chicago office of E. W. Clark & 
Co., bankers, of Philadelphia. — H. G. 
Robinson has started a shoe factory at 
Auburn, N.Y.; the name of his company 
is Robinson-Bynon Shoe Co. — E. C. 
Carter is editor of The Young Men of 
India ; he recently published in it an 
article entitled, ““A Wanderer in the 
Social Field”; his home address is 9 
Russell St., Calcutta, India. —T. R. 
Hawley has held the following offices: 
member of Malden city council, 1909-10; 
member Mass. House of Representa- 
tives, 1911 and 1912; president, Malden 
Y.M.C.A., 1910, 1911 and 1912. He was 
elected to the Malden school committee 
in 1913 for a term of three years. — A. 
A. Benesch has been appointed director 
of public safety in the cabinet of the 
mayor of Cleveland, O., and is in charge 
of the police and fire departments, build- 
ing inspection, housing and sanitation 
and weights and measures. He is the 
youngest member of the cabinet. Ad- 
dress, City Hall, Cleveland, O. — J. 
Warshaw is secretary of the Missouri 
society of teachers of English and of 
modern languages. — F. X. Morrill has 
retired from business and is now in the 
Practical Arts School, Fitchburg. — B. 
J. O'Neill, Jr., is president of the San 
Diego board of health, and assistant edi- 
tor of the Southern California Practitioner; 
he has contributed to various medical 
journals. — C. Q. Adams is secretary 
and treasurer of the Old Oregon Lumber 
Co., of Seattle, Wash.; address, Anacor- 
tes, Wash. — F. W. Aldred is secretary 
and treasurer of Gladding Dry Goods 
Co., Providence, R.I., the oldest business 
house in the United States, dating back 
to 1776, at “The Sign of the Bunch of 
Grapes.” — C. Humphrey is secretary 
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and treasurer of the Harvard Club of 
Toronto, Ont.— W. M. Rainbolt is 
secretary of the Harvard Club of Ne- 
braska.— C. R. Woods, Jr., has a stock 
farm at Forest, Va.; his address there is 
Burn Brae Farm. — W. Stimson is a 
member of the California State Com- 
mission of the Panama-Pacific Interna- 
tional Exposition. —In Vol. V of the 
Memoirs of The Peabody Museum of 
Archeology Memoir 1 is “Explorations 
in the Department of Peten, Guate- 
mala,” and Memoir 2 is “A Preliminary 
Study of the Ruins of Tikal, Guate- 
mala,” both by A. M. Tozzer. — R. S. 
Holland has recently published “ His- 
toric Adventures; Tales from American 
History,” G. W. Jacobs & Co. — W. M. 
Chadbourne is chairman and treasurer 
of the law committee of the New York 
County Progressive committee. — W. 
R. Castle, Jr., has been appointed by the 
Harvard Corporation to investigate the 
writing of English in entrance examina- 
tions and in examinations, theses and 
reports in Harvard College. —H. A. 
Yeomans is a member of the Adminis- 
trative Board of Harvard College. For 
the past two years he has been acting 
assistant’ dean during the absence of W. 
R. Castle, Jr., and was appointed assist- 
ant dean last fall on Castle’s resignation. 
Since leaving the practice of law and re- 
turning to Harvard in 1910 he has been 
successively Austin Teaching Fellow, 
lecturer, instructor and assistant pro- 
fessor, in Government. — M. F. Sullivan 
has succeeded Robert J. Collier as editor 
of Collier’s Weekly ; he is the fourth edi- 
tor the paper has had, the first two hav- 
ing been Peter Finley Dunne and Nor- 
man Hapgood, ’90.— J. H. Lee is pri- 
vate secretary to a New York banker 
and promoter, who has interests in 
Mexico. — Harry Boyd Harley died at 
Fall River, Mass., on May 10, 1913, after 
a very short illness, a complication of 
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scarlet fever and uremic poisoning. He 
was born in Lowell, April 5, 1877. His 
preparation for college he received at the 
Durfee High School, Fall River, and at 
Browne & Nichols School, Cambridge. 
At the end of his Freshman year he left 
college and entered the employ of the 
American Printing Co. at Fall River, 
where after three years he was appointed 
assistant superintendent. In 1902 he was 
made general superintendent, an ex- 
tremely responsible position for a man 
only 25 years old. The strain of the work 
told on him and matured him rapidly. 
In the fall of 1910 he left the American 
Printing Co. to take charge of the Barn- 
aby Mfg. Co., also at Fall River. Subse- 
quently he became managing director 
and president of that company. Of 
quick, generous impulses, outspoken in 
opinion, straightforward in all his deal- 
ings, his character was one in which 
frankness and manliness were the pre- 
dominating qualities. He was fond of 
travel and of all outdoor sports. Among 
his clubs were Quequechan, Harvard 
Club of Fall River, Fall River Golf Club 
and Rhode Island Golf Club. — Nathan 
Adams Egbert died at Springfield, Aug. 
22, 1913. — Addresses: E. L. Adams, 
business, Ann Arbor, Mich.; E. Sachs, 
home, 5557 Berlin Ave., St. Louis, Mo.; 
G. Manierre, 2d, home, 710 Manhattan 
Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis.; A. B. Myrick, 
home, 86 Williams St., Burlington, Vt.; 
J. P. Locke, business, 103 E. 125th St., 
White Plains, N.Y.; H. W. Wallace, 
home, 3521 No. Cheyenne St., Tacoma, 
Wash.; M. Hirsch, home, 4015 Beech- 
wood Ave., Cincinnati, O0.; T. D. Brown, 
home, 82 Humboldt Ave., Roxbury; A. 
L. Becker, home, the Touraine, Buffalo, 
N.Y.; C. F. Wellington, business, Fall 
River Daily News, Fall River; T.B. 
Shertzer, home, 500 W. 143d St., N.Y.; 
F. C. Kidner, home, 701 E. Jefferson 
Ave., Detroit, Mich.; F. H. Simonds, 
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home, 72 Overlook Road, Upper Mont- 
clair, N.J.; H. M. Chase, home, 59 
Lakewood Road, Newton Highlands; 
G. E. Hawkins, home, 825 14th St., 
N.W., Washington, D.C.; C. S. Oakman, 
home, Addison Apartments, Detroit, 
Mich., business, 16-26 Locust St., De- 
troit, Mich.; L. M. Dougan, business, 
Principal Public School, 5300 Columbia 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo.; F. G. Bauer, home, 
236 Pleasant St., South Weymouth; S. 
P. Goddard, home, 6441 Cecil Ave., busi- 
ness, 415 S. 7th St., St. Louis, Mo.; F. 
W. Lane, business, Box 1183, Tacoma, 
Wash.; W. N. Seaver, home, Scituate; 
H. J. Alexander, home, 25 Westchester 
Ave., White Plains, N.Y., business, 70 
E. 45th St., New York City; W. R. Cas- 
tle, Jr., business, 3 Grays Hall, Cam- 
bridge; R. F. Bolles, ome, 4 Walnut St., 
Boston; R. R. Whiting, home, 111 E. 
19th St., New York City; J. Wilson, 
business, 15 State St., Bangor, Me.; H. 
A. Wadleigh, business, 4 Post Office Sq., 
Boston; C. L. Adams, home, 220 Valley 
St., Willimantic, Conn.; R. L. Mason, 
business, 21 Lincoln St., Worcester; Ed- 
ward Cook, home, 425 West End Ave., 
New York City; H. Linenthal, business, 
483 Beacon St., Boston; C. E. Nixdorff, 
business, 34 Nassau St., New York City; 
R. P. Perry, home, 130 Edgemont Road, 
Upper Montclair, N.J.; W. W. Dixon, 
home, 445 Roslyn Place, Chicago, IIl.; 
H. D. Symonds, home, 4627 Kenmore 
Ave., Chicago, IIl., business, Westmin- 
ster Bldg., Chicago, Ill.; H. G. Robinson, 
business, care of Robinson-Bynon Shoe 
Co., Auburn, N.Y.; J. F. Farrell, home, 
37 Long Ave., Allston; L. W. Chandler, 
home, 9 Hancock St., Auburndale, 
business, 201 Devonshire St., Boston; 
C. Humphrey, care of Toronto Insurance 
& Vessel Agency, Ltd., 68 King St., E., 
Toronto, Ont.; L. LeG. Burley, 48 Rue 
Simons, Antwerp, Belgium; C. R. 
Woods, Jr., Burnbrae Farm, Forest, 
Va.; J. F. Hall, home, 820 Willow Ave., 
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Tempe, Ariz.; H. F. R. Dolan, business, 
519 Tremont Bldg., Boston; W. Hol- 
singer, business, 925 Plymouth Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn.; C. A. Holbrook, 
home, 388 Main St., Haverhill; L. K. 
Clark, business, 807-9 Old South Bldg., 
Boston; W. F. Ellis, home, 21 Howland 
Terrace, Worcester; T. Ordway, busi- 
ness, Harvard Medical School, Boston; 
C. W. Taylor, home, 66 Columbia St., 
Brookline; L. Williams, 114 E. 71st St., 
New York City; A. L. Dean, home, 87 
Cottage St., New Haven, Conn.; C. H. 
Ladd, business, 201 Trust Bldg., El 
Paso, Texas; W. R. Evans, Jr., home, 
The Alonzo, Hancock St., Everett. — 
Harry Boyd Harley, died at Fall River, 
Mass., on May 10, 1913. 


1901. 


H. B. Cxrark, Sec., 


Care of White, Weld & Co., 14 Wall St., 
New York, N.Y. 


W. B. Swift, M.D., presented two 
short papers before the Boston Society of 
Psychiatry and Neurology on Dec. 18, 
1913: “The Voice in Chorea,” and “A 
case of Paralysis Agitans with ten days 
cessation of Tremor.” —H. P. Hen- 
derson, mining engineer, has removed 
his office to 66 Broadway, New York. — 
R. McC. Walsh’s address is: 1255 Com- 
monwealth Ave., Allston. — H. T. Brill 
is Ist lieutenant in the U.S. Cavalry. 
Since leaving Harvard he has taken the 
civil engineering degree at the Univer- 
sity of the South, Sewanee, Tenn. He is 
now detailed to Cornell University as 
professor of military science and tactics. 
Address: Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N.Y. — J. P. McNamara, is secretary 
to Police Commissioner O’Meara of 
Boston, succeeding L. A. Rogers, ’02. 


1902. 


B. WENDELL, JR., Sec., 
44 State St., Boston. 


Mark Hopkins, Jr., died on Feb. 1, 


, 
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1914, at his home in “Springton Farms,” 
in Newtown Square, Pa., from the acci- 
dental discharge of a revolver which he 
was examining. The charge entered his 
breast and death quickly followed. He 
was a well-known clubman and hunter 
and had just returned from a hunting 
trip. He was a grandson of the late Rev. 
Mark Hopkins, former president of Wil- 
liams College, and was born at Williams- 
town, Feb. 16, 1877. He spent one year 
at Harvard. Last year he bought about 
150 acres near Newtown Square, Dela- 
ware County, Pennsylvania, where he 
remodeled the old-fashioned colonial 
house to make his permanent home 
there. He was a member of the Rose 
Tree Hunt. In his farming he applied 
scientific principles, which made it a big 
success the very first year. Mr. Hopkins 
leaves a wife, who was formerly Gwladys 
S. Crosby, and two children, Gwladys, 
and Mark, 3d.—E. H. Letchworth’s 
address is 1330 Marine Bank Bldg., 
Buffalo, N.Y. — Herman Brandmiller, 
Jr., was elected municipal judge of 
Youngstown, O., on a non-partisan 
ticket in November. — L. A. Rogers, for 
several years secretary to Police Com- 
missioner O’Meara of Boston, has been 
appointed by Attorney-General Me- 
Reynolds first assistant U.S. District 
Attorney in Boston. 


1904. 
R. S. Wattace, See., 
419 S. 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Plans are already under way for our 
Decennial. A local Decennial Commit- 
tee has been appointed and this commit- 
tee is planning an elaborate and enjoy- 
able week of reunion gaieties. Every 
1904 man should set aside now Com- 
mencement week in June for this cele- 
bration. — Hugn Abbott was chairman 
of the St. Lawrence Progressive com- 
mittee of the last campaign. — A. L. 
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Bennett is manager of the demonstra- 
tion farm of the Penna. R.R. Co., at 
Bacon, Del., but expects to leave in Feb- 
ruary to begin work on a private farm at 
Canton, Pa. — C. E. Lakeman is execu- 
tive secretary of the American Society 
for the Control of Cancer, 289 4th Ave- 
nue, New York City. — K. B. Lewis is 
with the Morgan Construction Co., 57 
Richmond Ave., Worcester. — Joseph 
Wertheimer is general agent in St. Louis 
of the Travelers’ Insurance Co.; his 
offices are at 801 Third Nat. Bank Bldg. 
— P. W. Bridgman, instructor in phys- 
ics for the last three years, is made assist- 
ant professor of physics at Harvard. — 
Sidney Gunn, professor of English in St. 
John’s College, Annapolis, Md., read 
before the Gaelic Society of Washington 
on Oct. 29, a paper discussing the genesis 
of popular literature as illustrated by the 
Irish saga of the Tain Bo Cualuge. — 
F. R. Bauer is president of the Bauer- 
Lewis Co., successors to The Durable 
Co., manufacturers of automobile leather 
goods and back stay irons, Detroit, 
Mich. — J. H. Blodgett has become a 
member of the firm of Paine, Webber & 
Co., bankers and brokers, 82 Devonshire 
St., Boston. — J. G. Perrin of Spring- 
field is spending a year abroad in travel 
and study; for the present he is at 
2 Koenigstrasse, Leipsic, Germany. — 
H. C. Chapin is research chemist with 
the National Carbon Co., Cleveland, O.; 
address, 1276 W. 112th St.—H. A. 
Meyer, formerly with P. W. Brooks & 
Co., is now with P. H. Farley & Co., 50 
State St., Boston. —C. F. Lander is 
with Blacker & Shepard, lumber, 409 
Albany St., Boston; his permanent ad- 
dress remains Reading. — C. H. Robin- 
son is with the West Virginia Pulp Pro- 
ducts Co., 200 Fifth Ave., New York 
City. — H. E. Warren has opened a 
Boston office at 6 Beacon St., for the 
practice of architecture. 
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1905. 
S. N. Hincx.ey, Sec., 
25 Broad St., New York, N.Y. 

Charles de Young died on Sept. 17, 
1913, at San Mateo, Cal., after a month’s 
illness of typhoid fever. The following 
extract is from the San Francisco Chron- 
icle, Sept. 18, 1913: “Charles de Young 
was born on Powell St. in this city, June 
30, 1881. His early education was re- 
ceived in the old Redding primary and 
Pacific Heights grammar schools. When 
14 years of age he accompanied his par- 
ents to Europe, where he attended the 
College de Ste. Croix, in Paris, and, later, 
a day school in Berlin. Returning to 
this country, he went to Belmont and 
then to Exeter Academy, in New Hamp- 
shire, preparing for a college course. In 
1901 he matriculated at Harvard Uni- 
versity, from which institution he was 
graduated four years later. The educa- 
tional scheme was mapped out by his 
father with such nicety that Charles de 
Young found himself, on graduating 
from the University, perfectly equipped 
for active participation in the busy news- 
paper field in which his sire had so long 
been a leading spirit. After a year’s 
practical experience behind the counter 
of the Chronicle business office he was 
made business manager, it being evident 
to M. H. de Young that his son was 
endowed with the administrative ability 
requisite to cope with the many com- 
plications attending the management of 
a large daily newspaper. This appoint- 
ment was made in 1906, and for seven 
years Charles de Young proved his fit- 
ness for the responsible position he filled 
so brilliantly. His unwearied applica- 
tion to business and the cheerful manner 
in which he sacrificed personal interests 
to those connected with the Chronicle, 
have often been commented upon by 
those associated with him. Day after 
day as business manager he could be 
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found at his desk hours before men in 
other lines of commercial activity began 
their day’s work, and night after night he 
remained at his post until the rumble of 
the machinery told him that the first 
edition had “gone to press.” Just a few 
weeks before stricken with the disease 
which caused his death, Charles de 
Young was made publisher of the Chron- 
icle, M. H. de Young gladly shifting 
some of his burden of responsibility on 
the willing and able shoulders of his son. 
Charles de Young was proud of his home 
city and was always ready to put his 
shoulder to the wheel and do his utmost 
to advance its interests. Any enterprise 
that would present San Francisco to the 
world in a favorable light was sure of his 
support. He was an active member of 
the board of directors of the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition and of 
the executive committee of the Portola 
festival, of which celebration he was one 
of the founders.”” — Alvah Crocker, Jr.’s 
address is 7 Rue de Talleyrand, Paris, 
France. — H. P. Pratt’s address is 216 
North Tacoma Ave., Tacoma, Wash. — 
C. E. Mason has moved his office to 30 
State St., Boston, where all mail should 
be addressed to him. 


1906. 
Nicuotas Kettey, Sec., 
52 William St., New York, N.Y. 

R. L. Hale’s address is 537 W. 121st 
St., New York.—L. A. Sloper is on 
the staff of the Boston Journal. — J.O. 
Foss’s address is 126 Bay State Road, 
Boston. — A. L. Castle has been elected 
a member of the Social Science Associa- 
tion, Honolulu, H.I. — Walter Lowen- 
thal’s address is 306 W. 100th St., New 
York. — R. M. Poor, who has been with 
the Nat. Commercial Bank of Albany, is 
with Jackson & Curtis, 43 Exchange PI., 
New York.—R. E. Tracy, formerly 
with the Mass. Society for Prevention of 
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Cruelty to Children, is financial secre- 
tary of the Society for Organizing Char- 
ity, 419 S. 15th St., Philadelphia; home 
address, 806 N. 41st St., W. Philadel- 
phia. 
1907. 

Joun Reyno.ps, Sec., 

2 Wall St., New York, N.Y. 

R. B. Gregg is at present on a business 
trip to India where he will remain for a 
few months. During his absence, S. T. 
Gano of 44 State St., Boston, is acting as 
Treasurer of the Class. Gregg’s address 
until his return from this trip will be 
care of Bemis Bros. Bag Co., 40 Central 
St., Boston. — H. Foster, Jr.,is a member 
of the banking and broking firm of Lea- 
royd, Foster & Co., 30 State St., Boston. 
— W. H. Pollak is practising law as a 
meml er of the firm of Engelhard & Pol- 
lak, 111 Broadway, New York, N.Y. — 
C. Brinsmade is attorney for the Na- 
tional Association for Advancement of 
Colored People, 26 Vesey St., New 
York, N.Y. — J.S. Troutman is teach- 
ing at the Roswell Military Institute of 
Roswell, N.M.—E. C. Gruening is 
assistant editor of the Boston Herald. — 
R. H. Wiswall is associated in the prac- 
tice of the law with Boyden, Palfrey, 
Bradley & Twombly, 84 State St., Bos- 
ton. — H. Hagedorn, Jr., has recently 
published a book of verse entitled 
“Poems & Ballads.’’ — I. E. Johnson is 
superintendent of streets and sewers, 
Clinton. — Malcolm Cary Williams, son 
of Dr. Harold Williams, died at Baby- 
lon, L.I., N.Y., on Dec. 31, 1913. 


1908. 
Guy Emerson, Sec., 
Harvard Club, New York, N.Y. 

As the call goes forth for short histories 
of the lives of 1908 men since leaving col- 
lege, it becomes increasingly clear that 
we have an exceptional class. We have 
several men in the public eye. Sheldon 
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has written more successful plays than 
any man of his age in the world. Wheel- 
ock has several books out. Brooks has 
several under way. Husband turned out 
a unique special study of a miner’s ex- 
perience in the South. Altrocchi has 
been busy with his pen. Morison in his 
life of Harrison Gray Otis has produced 
one of the best American biographies of 
the past decade. It received flattering 
notices, and men like Senator Lodge, 
eminently capable of pronouncing a fair 
verdict, declare it to be of exceptional 
interest and remarkably sound and 
scholarly workmanship. Seeger is full 
professor of music in the University of 
California, with supervision over musi- 
cal education in the schools of the State. 
Lambert Murphy, whose voice has de- 
veloped exceptional strength and sweet- 
ness, is in the Metropolitan Opera Co. 
and is a leading figure in the musical life 
of New York. Walter Bird was acting 
superintendent of the Houston and Gal- 
veston interests of Stone and Webster 
all summer, and has made an enviable 
record in that work. Pritchett is in 
charge of the same company’s light and 
power plant at El Paso. These cases are 
only a few which come readily to mind; 
and they are far from being the great 
source of our pride or our achievement. 
The really great point, in my opinion, 
is the unusual general average of achieve- 
ment throughout the Class, in all parts 
of the world, and in all lines of endeavor. 
The attainment of fame is not an inva- 
riably sound basis on which to estimate 
achievement, though it seems to follow 
naturally after good work in many fields. 
But we have scores, I may even say 
hundreds, of men who, in a quiet, thor- 
ough, intelligent way, are doing splen- 
did constructive work, and adding 
strength to the fame and progress of 
Harvard and of the nation. It is import- 
ant that every man should bear in mind 
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that his work is a contribution to his day 
and generation, that his classmates and 
fellow Harvard men are interested to 
read of that contribution, and that it 
can be and should be written about 
clearly, interestingly, and preserved as 
permanent record in the class reports. 
It is especially desired that every man 
write 300 words now for the Sexennial 
Report and forward to the Secretary at 
the Harvard Club, New York City. 


1909. 
A. G. CaBLe, Sec., 
137 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 

The Secretary promises a fine time to 
any members of 1909 who can come to 
the Associated Harvard Clubs meeting 
in Chicago this June. While the 1909 
Chicago contingent is small,— Burnham, 
Curtiss, Currie, Manheimer, Crandall, 
Primley and two or three others, — we 
will see to it that all 1909ers are well 
taken care of. You have no doubt re- 
ceived very alluring invitations from the 
Chicago Club — the date is June 5-6. — 
S. C. Whipple is associated with his 
father in the Daniels, Cornell Co., whole- 
sale grocers of Worcester.—C. G. 
Bower's address is Grass Valley, Cal.; 
he expects to be married in February. — 
C. W. Price has collaborated with G. W. 
Bricka, ’07, in publishing a book called 
“Posters: A Critical Study of the Devel- 
opment of Poster Design in Continental 
Europe, England and America.” Price 
is the editor of The Architectural Record, 
and was formerly editor of Arts and Dec- 
oration ; address, 119 W. 40th St., New 
York. — E. L. Currie is in the Chicago 
office of the American Woolen Co. — 
J. R. Gilman is in the law office of Ropes, 
Gray & Gorham, 60 State St., Boston. — 
G. B. Wagstaff is a member of the New 
York Stock Exchange and is associated 
with the firm of E. F. Hutton & Co., 35 
New St., New York. — A. R. Heath’s 
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address is 24 Milk St.; he is with Turner, 
Tucker & Co., bankers. — S. Hoar is in 
the legal department of the Boston Ele- 
vated Ry.; address, 101 Milk St., Bos- 
ton. — W. T. Pickering is now with the 
Raymond & Whitcomb Tours Co. — 
J. A. Locke-is in the law office of Gaston, 
Snow & Saltonstall, 55 Congress St., 
Boston. — D. C. Glover and F. A. B. 
Washburn are with the law firm of Horn- 
blower, Miller & Potter, at 24 Broad St., 
New York. — J. A. McKenna, Jr., has 
given up the apple business and is now 
an accountant, associated with his father 
at 55 John St., New York. — W. W. 
Beardsley is with the “Encyclopedia 
Britannica,” at 120 W. 32d St., New 
York. — A. G. Cable is with Hathaway, 
Smith, Folds & Co., 137 LaSalle St., 
Chicago. — Record of the marriages of 
Bauer, Boyden and Sheppard will be 
found in the marriage column. 


1910. 
C. C. Lirtte, Sec., 
Cottage St., Brookline. 

The Class will hold its Fourth Annual 
Dinner at the Harvard Club of Boston 
on March 5. Full particulars may be ob- 
tained by applying to the Secretary. A 
novel and interesting entertainment will 
be provided after the dinner, and it is 
hoped that as many members of the 
Class as possible will attend. — The fol- 
lowing members of the Class hold ap- 
pointments either administrative or 
faculty at Harvard University: F. S. 
Cawley, instructor in German; T. S. 
Eliot, assistant in philosophy; C. J. Gale, 
auditor of the Harvard Dining Halls; 
R. W. Gordon, assistant in English; W. 
C. Graustein, instructor in mathematics; 
W. P. Haynes, assistant in geology; R. 
H. Kent, assistant in physics; P. R. 
Lieder, proctor; C. C. Little, research 
fellow of the Cancer Commission and 
research assistant in genetics; L. S. 
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Mayo, assistant in history; E. G. Mears, 
assistant secretary of the Graduate 
School of Business Administration; J. B. 
Sumner, assistant in biological chemistry; 
A. L. Washburn, proctor; D. L. Web- 
ster, assistant in physics and instructor 
in applied mechanics; B. G. Whitmore, 
assistant in English. — J. S. Agen, 1321 
Seneca St., Seattle, Wash., is secretary 
of the Mt. Vernon Cream Co., 1207 
Western Ave., Seattle, Wash. — H. A. 
Allen is with the Stone and Webster 
Management Association, care of Black- 
stone Valley Gas and Electric Co., Paw- 
tucket, R.I. — H. R. Allen, 53 E. Am- 
herst St., East Orange, N.J., is with the 
Passaic Metal Ware Co., 2 Rector St., 
New York.—R. H. Aronson is with 
Willett, Sears & Co., at the mills of the 
American Felt Co., 60 Federal St., Bos- 
ton. — T. G. Aspinwall is with the 
Pennsylvania R.R., 709 St. Paul St., 
Baltimore, Md. — E. C. Bacon is on his 
way home from serving as secretary to 
Hon. W. C. Forbes, Governor General of 
the Philippines. — C. I. Barnard is a 
commercial engineer at 15 Dey St., 
New York. — T. W. Barrington is a min- 
ing engineer, care of Chile Exploration 
Co., Chuquicamata, Chile, S.A. —S. C. 
Boyer is with the New England Cotton 
Yarn Co., 77 Franklin St., Boston. — 
H. F. K. Cahill is teaching at St. Mark’s 
School, Southboro. — P. W. Carter is 
general secretary of the Boston branch of 
the alumni social service. — E. Cary is 
a physician at Monroe Bldg., Chicago, 
Ill. — F. H. Chien is sub-manager of the 
Bank of China, Hankow, China. — H. 
A. Coit is ranching at Maryhill, Klicki- 
tat Co., Wash. — C. J. Comey is with 
the Standard Crayon Mfg. Co., Dan- 
vers. — W. A. Corley is on the U.S.S. 
Georgia, as ensign. — D. T. Curtin is 
junior master, High School of Com- 
merce, Boston. — N. S. Davis, Jr., is 
an interne at the Presbyterian Hospital, 
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Chicago, Ill.— P. Draper, 19 Edith 
Grove, Chelsea Sq., S.W., London, Eng., 
is a Lieder singer. — C. B. Durham is 
assistant in horticulture at the Purdue 
Experiment Station, Lafayette, Ind. — 
E. P. Farwell is Chicago representative 
of the Babson Statistical Agency, 1027 
The Rookery, Chicago, Ill. —L. M. 
Ferguson is a physician at the Mass. 
General Hospital. — W. W. Gardner, care 
of University Club, Los Angeles, Cal., 
is with Kempster and Co., manufacturers 
of gas and electric fixtures. — R. W. Gor- 
don is assistant in English at Harvard, 
and also in charge of the advertising 
department of the Graduates’ Magazine. 
—H. L. Goddard is athletic instructor at 
Redlands School, 11 Grant St., Redlands, 
Cal. — T. M. Gregory is asst. professor 
of English at Howard University, Wash- 
ington, D.C. — R. W. Hall is a lawyer 
with Lowell and Lowell, Equitable Bldg., 
Boston. — G. W. Hallowell is in the 
sales department of the Thomas A. Edi- 
son Co., Orange, N.J.— R. W. Hallo- 
well is with the American Magazine, 
381 4th Ave., New York. — C. D. Jarvis 
is general manager of the Coup-Ticket, 
12 E. 23d St., New York.—R. G. 
Kenefick is sporting editor of the Syra- 
cuse Herald, Syracuse, N.Y. — C.S. Lee 
is with the Procter & Gamble Co., Cin- 
cinnati, O. — L. M. Little was reélected 
a member of the common council of New- 
buryport. — C. Macleod is a patent law- 
yer, 350 Tremont Bldg., Boston. — L. 
W. Morgan is in the wholesale bedding 
supply business at 62 Chardon St., Bos- 
ton. — M. Nigro is medical house officer 
at the Newton Hospital. —St. John 
Perret is a lawyer with Hall, Munroe and 
Lemann, 1104 Hibernia Bank Bldg., 
New Orleans, La.— M. P. Prince is 
farming at Newburyport, — Rev. F. A. 
Reeve is associate at St. John’s Episco- 
pal Church, Roxbury. — E. B. Robins, 
Jr., is banking in the Boston office of 
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E. W. Clark Co., 35 Congress St. — G. 
F. L. Rogers is in the woolen business, 
232 Summer St., Boston. — F. M. Ryan 
is a lawyer, 308 Trust Bldg., Rockford, 
Ill. —G. G. Sampson is a traveling 
salesman; Penobscot Exchange, Bangor, 
Me. — A. B. Scott is a manufacturer at 
10 Stonecutter St., London, Eng. — J. 
R. Sheehan is with Sheehan & Co., whole- 
sale liquor dealers, 111 Liverpool St., 
East Boston. — P. Smith is manufac- 
turing shingles at Moclip, Wash. — 
Rev. E. L. Souder has entered the priest- 
hood of the Episcopal Church; address, 
St. Joseph’s Trade School, Ichang, China. 
—W. G. Tinckom-Fernandez is in 
journalism, care of American Express 


Co., Haymarket, London, Eng. 


1911. 


J. A. SwEeEtseER, Sec., 


Care of Lawrence & Co., 28 Thomas St., 
New York, N.Y. 


Notice: The Secretary wishes to re- 
mind the Class that our Triennial is now 
but a short distance in the future. There 
are still a good many men who have not 
contributed to the triennial fund and it 
is time they took the matter seriously 
and sent a check to the member of the 
Finance Committee most accessible to 
them. We are not going to draw on the 
regular class fund for the triennial cele- 
bration, and it is therefore imperative 
that we raise enough now to make our 
festive week a complete success. If any- 
one has not received notice of the com- 
mittee’s desire for money, he will please 
notify the Secretary at once, giving his 
correct address, and every effort will be 
made to facilitate the prompt movement 
of his generosity. — Addresses & Occu- 
pations : — W. G. Beach is assistant to 
the head of the dept. of public speaking 
at the Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege, Manhattan, Kan. — Richard Whit- 
ney was recently taken into the firm of 
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Cummings & Marckwald, 14 Wall St., 
N.Y. — W. B. Webster, Jr., is with the 
Chase Motor Truck Co., of Syracuse, 
N.Y.; address 603 E. Fayette St. — C. 
B. McLaughlin is in the real estate and 
insurance business at 50 State St., Bos- 
ton. — Howard C. Brown is with the 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Co. 
— Horatio C. Meriam, D.M.D., ’13, is 
practising dentistry in Salem. — Harry 
L. Somers, formerly with the Boston 
Post, is now in the editorial dept. of the 
Boston Journal. — J. M. Moore is 2d 
lieutenant of Co. H, 19th U.S. Infan- 
try; he is stationed at Galveston, Tex. — 
J. E. Anderson is teaching physics and 
chemistry at Tuskegee Institute, Ala. — 
E. O. Houser is boys’ secretary at the 
23d St. branch of the Y.M.C.A., New 
York City. — H. C. Kittredge and K. B. 
Day are with the American-Philippine 
Co., 30 Church St., New York City. — 
E. A. Brotchie is a salesman with the 
Barrett Mfg. Co., coal tar products, 
Boston. — Edward W. Ellis, of Lock- 
wood, Greene & Co., mill engineers, etc., 
has been transferred to Canada; ad- 
dress, 907 McGill Bldg., Montreal. — 
G. D. Howie is tutor to Henry W. Sage, 
of Menands, Albany, N.Y.; he will spend 
part of the winter abroad. — Samuel 
Jacobs is salesman for the Barrett Mfg. 
Co., 297 Franklin St., Boston. — W. E. 
Merrill is with the Metropolitan Water 
Board, 1 Ashburton Pl., Boston. — S. 
P. Robbins of 727 Pleasant St., Belmont, 
has opened a correspondence school for 
the cure of stammering. — D. J. Walsh, 
Jr., has left the V-S. Under Muslin Co., 
of Worcester; address, 52 Thompson St., 
New Bedford. — A. H. Charmichian is 
principal of the Cilicia Normal Institute, 
Aintab, Turkey in Asia. — W. C. Greene, 
Rhodes scholar from Mass., and student 
at Balliol College, Oxford, was elected 
undergraduate president of the Oxford 
chapter of the Phi Rots Wanna Sorioty 
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on June 2. — F. E. Merrills is practising 
law with his father at Belleville, Ill.; in 
the May-June issue of the American Law 
Review, Merrills had an article entitled 
“Some Aspects of Judicial Control over 
Local and Special Legislation.”’ — F. T. 
Parker isa teacherat C. A.Shaw’sSchool, 
“Red House,” Groton. — W. Prichard 
Browne is with the Ponce Railway & 
Light Co., Ponce, P.R. — Kenneth Mc- 
Gowan is at Asheville, N.C., care of Ashe- 
ville & Eastern Tenn. R.R.; he is contri- 
buting to the Century and other maga- 
zines. — W. M. Minotis with the Greene 
Advertising Co., 530 Atlantic Ave., Bos- 
ton. — Norton Baldwin is with J. H. 
Stiefel & Co., wholesale importers, 8 W. 
19th St., New York City; permanent 
address, The White Plains Club, White 
Plains, N.Y. — G. W. Chase’s address 
is 27 Linnaean St., Cambridge. — L. H. 
Cushing is instructor in the Lowell, 
Mass., Textile School. 


1912. 
R. B. Wicciesworts, Sec., 
9 Hampden Hall, Cambridge. 

R. Asano is working in the San Fran- 
cisco office of the Toyo Kisen Kaisha, 
625 Market St.— T. F. Campbell is with 
the Consolidated Gas Co., West St., 
Boston. — H. L. Gaddis has been re- 
called from Saskatchewan to the Chi- 
cago office of the International Har- 
vester Co. — G. W. Gray has given up 
his work with the New York World and 
has taken a position as editor of the Bos- 
ton Chamber of Commerce News; he is liv- 
ing at 88 Charles St., Boston. — W. L. 
Hallowell, Jr., has been stationed in 
Forest City, Ia., by the Washburn & 
Crosby Flour Mills; home address, Lake 
Minnetonka, Wayzata, Minn. — J. P. 
Kennedy has been elected president of 
the Columbia Trust Co., Boston. — J. 
D. Smith has recently left the Interna- 
tional Harvester Co.,and is working with 
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Willett, Sears & Co., 60 Federal St., 
Boston. — Word has been received from 
S. Mixter, a member of the Polar Bear 
Expedition, which has been conducting 
zodlogical investigations for Harvard, 
and which has been ice-bound in the Arc- 
tic Ocean since the latter part of August. 
Two of the party, after traveling several 
hundred miles on snow-shoes, reached 
Boston just before Christmas. They left 
their companions in comparative com- 
fort, considering their position; and it is 
expected that the ice will break up by 
July, making their return then possible. 


1913. 
Watter Tvurts, Jr., Sec., 
277 Winter St., Norwood. 

T. E. Alcorn is with the Dupont Pow- 
der Co., Chester, Pa.; present address, 
915 Edgmont Ave. — P. G. M. Austin’s 
present address is 33 Holyoke House, 
Cambridge. — J. R. Baker is with Stone 
& Webster, 147 Milk St., Boston. — R. 
B. Batchelder is with the American Felt 
Co., Bedford St., Boston. — Ralph 
Beatly is traveling in Europe. — James 
Biggar’s temporary address is Victoria 
Hotel, Gary, Ind. — Carleton Burr is 
with Kidder, Peabody & Co., 115 Devon- 
shire St., Boston. — J. J. Cabot is in the 
natural gas business, Grantsville, W. 
Va. — Theodore Chadwick is with the 
New Haven R.R., Freight House No. 8, 
Boston. — C. J. Chamberlain is in Ger- 
many; permanent address, Beverly, 
Mass. — T. C. Chase is with Estabrook 
& Co., 15 State St., Boston. — J. F. 
Couch is with the Abbott Alkaloidal Co., 
mfg. chemists, Chicago, Ill.; tempo- 
rary address, 4634 N. Robey St. — Wol- 
cott Cutler’s temporary address is 22 
Lawrence Hall, Cambridge. —P. R. 
Danner is in India. — Phillips Dennet is 
with Bird & Son, East Walpole; tempo- 
rary address 19 Talbot Bldg., Norwood. 
— Fred Eisemann is with H. Dawson & 
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Co., wool, Portland House, Basinghall 
St., London, E.C., Eng. — H.C. Everett, 
Jr., is with Lockwood Greene & Co., 60 
Federal St., Boston. — M. T. Fisher is 
with Wilkinson, Guista & Mackaye, 
patent lawyers, Ouray Bldg., Washing- 
ton, D.C. — W. A. Fuller’ is with the 
Boston News Bureau, 30 Kilby St., Bos- 
ton. — H. B. Gardner is with the Ther- 
mos Bottle Co., 5th Ave., New York 
City. —S. K. Gibson is with the Mass. 
Accident Co., Ins., 161 Devonshire St., 
Boston. — I. B. Gorham is general man- 
ager of the Plymouth Exploration Co., 
Crosby, Minn. — R. K. Hubbard’s tem- 
porary address is Akron, O.—G. E. 
Lane is principal of the Troy High 
School, Troy, N.H., Box 2138.—F. J. 
Leviseur is with the Thomas G. Plant 
Co., Jamaica Plain. — T. B. Lewis is 
asst. gen. manager, Zamora Ranch, Ray- 
mondville, Tex. — E. A. Lincoln’s tem- 
porary address is 80 Pearl St., Middle- 
town, Conn.— D. J. Malcolm is teaching 
in Peekskill, N.Y. — G. von L. Meyer, 
Jr., is with Lee, Higginson & Co., 44 
State St., Boston. — J. J. Minot, Jr., is 
with Jackson & Curtis, bankers, Boston; 
permanent address, Mattapan.— Sedg- 
wick Minot is with Obrion, Russell & 
Co., insurance, 108 Water St., Boston. 
— W. B. Nash is with Winslow & Co., 
wool, 248 Summer St., Boston, perma- 
nent address, 245 Newbury St. — A. E. 
C. Oliver’s temporary address is Hono- 


lulu, Hawaii.—J. D. Pearmain’s tempo- 


rary address is Amherst. — S. P. Speer is 
teaching at Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, 
Conn. — W. C. Stribling, Jr., is with 
Wm. H. Markham Co., insurance, St. 
Louis, Mo.; permanent address, 23 
Portland Pl. — A. W. Welch is with the 
Amoskeag Mfg. Co., Manchester, N.H.; 
temporary address, 430 Y.M.C.A. Bldg. 
— Charles Weston is at Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, N.Y.— W. M. E. Whitelock 
is farming at 10 Farm Rd., Marlboro. — 
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Oliver Wolcott’s temporary address is 60 
Brattle St., Cambridge. — E. J. Huber- 
man is with the Pierce Oil Corporation 
of Missouri, operating in the Southwest; 
address, Lawton, Okla. 


NON-ACADEMIC. 


Prof. Charles William Benton, Gr. 
Sch. ’79, died in Minneapolis, Minn., on 
Nov. 11, 1918. He was stricken with 
paralysis while in the northern woods 
early in September. The son of Rev. 
William A. Benton, for many years a 
missionary in Syria, and Loanza (Gould- 
ing) Benton, he was born in Tolland, 
Conn., Jan. 20, 1852, and received his 
preparation for Yale at the National 
College, Beirut, Syria, and in New Lon- 
don, Conn. While at Yale he was a mem- 
ber of Gamma Nu. During the two years 
after graduation, he studied in the Yale 
Divinity School, going from there to the 
Union Theological Seminary in New 
York City, where he spent some time in 
graduate study in preparation for a 
Ph.D. in the Semitic languages. He was 
a candidate for this degree at Harvard 
in 1879 and 1880, but left his work there 
to accept a professorship in French at the 
University of Minnesota, where he had 
been for the last 33 years. He had served 
as head of the department of Romance 
languages for many years, being retired 
shortly before his death on account of ill 
health. In 1897 he received the hono- 
rary degree of M.A. at Yale, and that of 
Litt.D. from the University of Pitts- 
burgh. He had traveled abroad several 
times, and spent the year of 1894 study- 
ing in Berlin and Paris. He had always 
continued his study of languages, of 
which he was able to speak six and to 
read and write fifteen. He edited a series 
of French plays for college use and wrote 
“The Golden Periods of Literature: 
Italian, Dante.” Since 1908 he had acted 
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as president of the Alliance Francaise. 
He was married, on May 29, 1899, in 
Fergus Falls, Minn., to Elma C. Hixson, 
a graduate of Hamline University, St. 
Paul, Minn., who survives him with 
their two sons. 

Prof. and Mrs. R.S. Hosmer, a, 94, are 
settled in Honolulu, H.I. 

Dr. W. W. Workman, m 78, who has 
for many years devoted his leisure to 
mountain climbing, recently, with Mrs. 
Workman, received gold medals from 
the Geographical Society of France. 

Pres. Wilson has appointed E. B. 
Kimball, / ’95, a judge of the municipal 
court of the District of Columbia. 

Dr. G. E. Brewer, m ’85, has been 
elected professor of surgery in the Co- 
lumbia Medical School to succeed Dr. 
J. A. Blake. This post carries with it the 
important position as head of the surgi- 
cal division of the Presbyterian Hospital. 
He was graduated from Hamilton Col- 
lege in 1881 and from the Harvard Medi- 
cal School in 1885. 

Dr. Roswell Park, h ’95, one of the 
best-known surgeons in America, died 
suddenly on Feb. 15 at Buffalo, N.Y. He 
was born in Pomfret, Conn., in 1852; he 
was educated at Racine College, founded 
by his father, where he was graduated in 
1872. He studied medicine at North- 
western University and after graduation 
spent several years as demonstrator in 
anatomy and lecturer on surgery at the 
Women’s Medical College, the Chicago 
Medical College and Rush Medical Col- 
lege of Chicago. In 1883 the medical 
department of the University of Buffalo 
called him to a professorship of surgery, 
which chair he held for 31 years. Dr. 
Park’s opinions on cancers and tumors 
attracted world-wide attention. He was 
a prolifie writer on surgical and other 
scientific subjects. He was the surgeon 
in charge when President McKinley was 
shot in Buffalo in 1901. 


Non-Academic. 
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The U.S. Senate has confirmed the 
nomination of Col. W. C. Gorgas, h ’08, 
as surgeon-general of the United States 
Army. 

It is announced that Dr. F. J. Good- 
now, h 09, Eaton professor of adminis- 
trative law and municipal science at Co- 
lumbia University, at present constitu- 
tional adviser of the Chinese Republic 
in Peking, has been offered the presi- 
dency of the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. — Science. 

Dr. H. P. Nottage, m 86, is treasurer 
of the Hawaii Medical Association. 

Dr. F. P. Williams, m ’94, succeeds 
Dr. C. C. Foster, 80, as surgeon-zeneral 
of the Mass. Militia Medical Corps with 
the rank of brigadier-general. 

J. P. Kaufman, 2 G.S., who was last 
year reader in English at the University 
of Bordeaux, France, has been appointed 
professor of English at Trinity College, 
Hartford, Conn. 

E. O. Beane, / 09, is serving his third 
consecutive term as mayor of Hallowell, 
Me. 

A. P. Andrew, p ’95, former asst. 
professor of political economy at Har- 
vard and director of the U.S. Mint, is a 
candidate for Congress from the 6th 
Mass. district. 

Dr. Henry Nathan Longfellow, m ’04, 
died at Georgetown, Mass., Oct. 31, 
1913. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


*,* To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor 
begs to state that copies of books by or about 
Harvard men should be sent to the Magazine 
if a review is desired. In no other way can a 
complete register of Harvard publications be 
kept. Writers of articles in prominent period- 
icals are also requested to send to the Editor 
copies, or at least the titles, of their contribu- 
tions. Except in rare cases, space will not per- 
mit mention of contributions to the daily 
press. 


A large number of Harvard men are 
connected with “The German Classics 
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of the XIX and XX Centuries,” a com- 
prehensive collection of masterpieces 
of German literature, in English trans- 
lations, which is at present in process of 
publication (The German Publication 
Society, New York). When completed, 
the collection will consist of 20 volumes 
and will contain the best of German 
literature from Goethe to the present 
day. Thus far, five volumes have ap- 
peared. Prof .Kuno Francke, h 12, is 
the Editor-in-Chief, Prof. W. G. Howard, 
’91, Assistant Editor-in-Chief, Prof. W. 
T. Brewster, ’92, of Columbia Univer- 
sity, Literary Editor. Among the Har- 
vard men who have contributed trans- 
lations may be mentioned Percy Mac- 
Kaye, ’97, (poems by Uhland and 
Platen), Hermann Hagedorn, 08, 
(Kleist’s drama The Prince of Homburg), 
Dr. Charles W. Stork, p ’03, (poems by 
Lenau and Mirike), T. A. Miller (Grill- 
parzer’s drama Medea), Dr. R. M. Wer- 
naer, ’99, (Wildenbruch’s drama King 
Henry), and John Heard, Jr. Miss Mar- 
garete Miinsterberg, Radcliffe, tias trans- 
lated a considerable number of Roman- 
tic lyrics; from Mrs. Josiah Royce 
comes a translation of Hebbel’s drama 
Siegfried’s Death. Nearly all the impor- 
tant American universities and colleges 
are represented in the introductions 
which accompany the text of each of 
the authors contained in the collection. 
Of Harvard men, Prof. W. H. Carruth 
writes on Schiller’s Wallenstein and Wil- 
liam Tell; Dr. B. W. Wells on Jean Paul; 
Prof. G. H. Danton on Later Roman- 
ticism; Prof. Howard on Grillpar- 
zer, Heine, and Hebbel; Prof. W. R. 
Spalding on Beethoven and Wagner; 
Dr. J. Loewenberg on Hegel; Dr. K. D. 
Jessen on Moltke and Nietzsche; Dr. 
Ewald Eiserhardt on Storm and Raabe; 
Dr. E. F. Henderson on Gustav Freytag; 
Prof. Camillo von Klenze on Paul 
Heyse; Prof. Max Winkler on Scheffel; 
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Prof. J. A. Walz on Gottfried Keller; 
Prof. Francke on Bismarck; Prof. Hugo 
Miinsterberg on Emperor William; Prof. 
P. G. A. Busse on Ludwig Anzengruber; 
Prof. H. J. Weber on Karl Schoenherr; 
Prof. H. C. Bierwirth on Gustav Frens- 
sen. The arrangement of the whole work 
is historical, so that it will ultimately 
present aconspectus of the whole develop- 
ment of German literature in the nine- 
teenth century. 

The 9th volume of Emerson’s “Jour- 
nals ” covers the critical years, 1856-63. 
A notice of this and the final volume will 
appear in the next issue. (Houghton _ 
Mifflin Co. Cloth, 8vo, portraits, $1.75 
net.) 

Last spring Dr. S. M. Crothers de- 
livered the West Memorial Lectures at 
Stanford University. These have been 
collected under the title of “Three Lords 
of Destiny,” — three essays on Courage, 
Skill, and Love, respectively. Written 
in Dr. Crothers’s serious vein, they are 
characteristically pointed and penetrat- 
ing, showing their author’s skill in set- 
ting a spiritual valuation on what seems 
to be commonplace acts. They are fine 
specimens of ethical elucidation; and each 
reader will discover that they are ad- 
dressed to him. (Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.) 

Several books have been received 
which must be noticed briefly or not at 
all. Conspicuous among these is “‘ Auc- 
tion Developments,” by Milton C. Work, 
whose “Auction of To-day” is well 
known to all players of the game. In 
this new volume Mr. Work pays special 
attention to the beginner’s needs; then 
he takes up the declaration and spade 
bids from the standpoint of the ad- 
vanced player; he illustrates his prin- 
ciples in several typical hands; explains 
duplicate and progressive auction; dis- 
cusses doubtful questions; and reprints 
the new code of auction laws. (Hough- 
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ton Mifflin Co. Cloth, $1.50 net.) — 
“Die Monroedoktrin in ihren Beziehun- 
gen zur amerikanischen Diplomatie 
und zum Vélkerrecht,” by Dr. Herbert 
Kraus, isan important study of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, from Washington’s Fare- 
well Address down to the present. For 
Dr. Kraus — who dedicates his work 
to John Bassett Moore and dates his pre- 
face from Langdell Hall — properly be- 
gins with the American attitude towards 
foreign colonization on this continent 
before Canning and J. Q. Adams ac- 
tually formulated the policy which bears 
Monroe’s name. The subject is treated 
with characteristic German detail, and 
with studied objectivity. The author 
concludes, however, that in certain vital 
respects the Monroe Doctrine is con- 
trary to international law. (J. Gutten- 
tag: Berlin. Paper, 8vo, pp. 480.) — 
The Countess de Chambrun has brought 
out an interesting volume on “The Son- 
nets of Shakespeare.” In a series of es- 
says she gives her interpretation of the 
much discussed questions of the “fair 
youth,” the “dark lady” and the “rival 
poets”; and then she prints the Sonnets 
rearranged according to her several 
groups. In appendices she reprints 
Rowe’s “Life of Shakespeare” and va- 
rious other early sources. The volume 
has 7 portraits and a facsimile. (Put- 
nam. Cloth, $1.75.) — Shortly before his 
death the late Morrill Wyman, Jr., [’80], 
caused to be compiled brief memoirs of 
his grandfather, Dr. Rufus Wyman, 
H.C. 1799, and of his father, Dr. Mor- 
rill Wyman, H.C. 1833. Both men were 
leaders in medicine in their time and 
both were typical Yankees of the old 
stock. The elder Wyman, as the first 
superintendent of the McLean Insane 
Asylum, did much to advance the treat- 
ment of insane patients. His son, who 
practiced in Cambridge for over 60 years, 
first used the operation for thoracentesis, 
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promoted the founding of the Cambridge 
Hospital, and introduced new methods 
of ventilation. These lives have interest 
for readers who are not necessarily phy- 
sicians. (Privately printed.) — Messrs. 
Norman Foerster, ’10, F. A. Manches- 
ter, and Karl Young, p 02, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, have collected in 
an attractive volume, entitled “Essays 
for College Men,” 16 essays on educa- 
tion, science and art. The volume opens 
with Pres. Woodrow Wilson’s Phi Beta 
Kappa Oration at Harvard on “The 
Spirit of Learning,”’ first printed in the 
Graduates’ Magazine. Then follows the 
Inaugural Address by Pres. Alexander 
Meiklejohn of Amherst. Two essays by 
J. H. Newman; three by Huxley; Tyn- 
dall’s Address to Students; Arnold’s 
“Literature and Science”; Frederic 
Harrison’s “How to Read”; William 
James’s “The Social Vaiue of the Col- 
lege Bred”; G. E. Woodberry’s “First 
Principles”; E. A. Birge’s ““A Change 
of Intellectual Emphasis”; and John 
Caird’s “The Study of Art,” provide a 
truly admirable body of essays. (Holt: 
New York. Cloth, 12mo.) — Horace 
Holden [12], of the Morristown School, 
has written a little book — “Young 
Boys and Boarding School” — full of 
suggestions. He covers all the concerns 
that parents or teachers of a boy from 
9 to 14 years old have to deal with — 
studies, discipline, morals, play. He dis- 
cusses the proper organization of a 
“Lower School.”” He even touches on 
the training of parents. A book to be 
recommended. (Badger: Boston. Cloth, 
$1 net.) 

H. F. Moulton [11], is joint author 
with W. L. Fogg of The Punch, a four- 
act comedy which will be produced at 
Lynn in March. 

Among the Christmas books is a short 
story by W. P. Eaton, ’00, entitled “The 
Man Who Found Christmas.” 
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A beautiful volume is that devoted 
to “Charles Follen McKim.” The au- 
thor, Alfred H. Granger, decribes Mc- 
Kim’s life and work with the loyalty of 
a pupil and the fervor of a rapt admirer. 
Everything is stated in the most sym- 
pathetic terms; and, indeed, McKim 
was so sympathetic to most of the many 
persons with whom he came in contact, 
that this is the proper note for Mr. 
Granger to strike. He shows the devo- 
tion of McKim to his profession, the de- 
velopment of his architectural ideas, and 
his enormous success. From first to last, 
there is whole-souled eulogy. This is 
well, in such a volume. Criticism of the 
work of McKim and his associates will 
come soon enough; and when it comes, 
no doubt their resemblance to Palladio, 
Scamozzi and the other exponents of the 
decadent Renaissance will receive due 
attention. Already Mr. Ralph A. Cram 
is preaching —and practising with 
marked success — a very different doc- 
trine. Eclectics in architecture, as well 
as in painting, often enjoy great vogue 
for a time, but it is not the Eclectics who 
endure. The question, ‘Where have I 
seen this before?” which instinctiyely 
presents itself to your mind when you 
come upon a McKim building for the 
first time does not tantalize you before 
the really great works of architecture. 
McKim was evidently the most adroit 
and successful appropriator of his age — 
although Mr. Granger would deny the 
suspicion of borrowing. He carries his 
idolatry so far that he finds that the 
facade of the Boston Public Library 
really has little similarity with that of 
Sainte-Geneviéve in Paris, and that the 
Madison Square Garden Tower is not a 
free copy of the Giralda Tower in Seville. 
As we remarked above, it is fitting that 
the pioneer biographers of an interesting 
man should be filled with enthusiasm. 
Many beautiful half-tones bring Mc- 
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Kim’s chief works before the reader's 
eyes. The Harvard Union and Robinson 
Hall have been left to the imagination: 
perhaps this was wise. (Houghton Mifflin 
Co.: Boston. Boards, 4to, profusely 
illustrated, $6 net.) 

Two excellent new issues in the series 
of bound Riverside Essays Series are 
“The American Mind” and “Ameri- 
can Idealism,” by Prof. Bliss Perry, of 
Harvard; and “The Tendency to the 
Concrete and Practical in Modern Edu- 
cation,” by Pres. Charles W. Eliot, ’53. 
In the latter address, Pres. Eliot con- 
trasts the failure of Oriental education 
with the progress and vitality of the Oc- 
cidental. (Houghton Mifflin Co. Cloth, 
35 cents per vol.) 

Dr. Hutton Webster, p ’03, professor 
in the University of Nebraska, has com- 
piled “Readings in Ancient History,” an 
excellent small volume, which serves as 
companion to his recently issued “‘ An- 
cient History.”” He selects from Hero- 
dotus, Homer, Thucydides, Demos- 
thenes, Livy, Cicero, Cesar, Suetonius, 
Tacitus and others, many cardinal pas- 
sages, which illustrate historical, social 
and political development and manners 
and customs. Dr. Webster connects the 
various passages by short explanatory 
statements. This is a book which the 
general reader, not less than the student, 
ought to find unusually interesting. 
(Heath: Boston. Cloth.) 

The latest addition to Loeb’s Classical 
Library, is the second volume of the 
works of the Emperor Julian, with an 
English translation by Prof. W. C. 
Wright, of Bryn Mawr College. It con- 
tains orations, letters and satires. (Mac- 
millan. Cloth, $1.50 net.) 

P. MacKaye, ’97, is presenting in New 
York a new play entitled A Thousand 
and One Nights. His masque, Sanctuary, 
performed last summer in the open air at 
Cornish, has been published. 
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An unusually entertaining book is 
“ Memoirs of Li Hung Chang,” to which 
Hon. John W. Foster, L.S. ’55, furnishes 
an introduction. The memoirs are 
edited by W. F. Mannix and purport to 
be compiled from thousands of memo- 
randa and jottings made by Li himself. 
The greater part are autobiographical, 
although a good many sections contain 
Li’s views on life, religion and philosophy. 
His description of famous people, Chin- 
ese, Oriental, and Occidental, are keen 
and shrewd. As he was a leader in China 
for fifty years, he reveals many facts 
concerning the Taiping Rebellion and 
other political events down to the Boxer 
rising. His report of his journey round the 
world — a journey which had the qual- 
ity of a triumphal progress — is doubly 
interesting because it contains the criti- 
cism of a consummate Oriental on West- 
ern men and Western civilization. We 
hope, however, that the genuineness of 
Li’s authorship of these memoirs will be 
established. His emotions on being 
taken out toward the Golden Gate and 
on saying good-bye to San Francisco 
and the United States, must be apochry- 
phal, because he carefully avoided Cali- 
fornia and sailed home from Vancouver. 
Such a blunder excites suspicion in the 
reader and calls for explanation from 
the editor. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: Bos- 
ton. Cloth, $3.) 

The latest addition to the Harvard 
Historical Studies series is “‘Burgage 
Tenure in Medieval England,” by 
Morley de W. Hemmeon, Ph.D. ’08. 
Originally prepared as a doctor’s thesis, 
this study received the Toppan Prize in 
1908. It has been carefully revised, and 
now stands as a solid piece of scholar- 
ship. (Harvard University Press. Cloth, 
8vo, $2 net.) 

“What Men Live By,” by Dr. 
Richard C. Cabot, ’89, is received too 
late for a review in this issue. 
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Harold E. Porter, ’09, has reprinted, 
in an edition “absolutely limited to one 
million copies,” a selection of his humor- 
ous contributions to the Harvard Lam- 
poon and to Life. They consist of paro- 
dies, skits, etc., in verse and prose, to 
which the author, whose pen name is 
“Holworthy Hall,” gives the title “My 
Next Imitation.” 

“The Oxford Book of Spanish Verse,” 
chosen by James Fitzmaurice-Kelly, 
covers the entire period from the 13th to 
the 20th centuries. It is beautifully 
printed on thin paper, and is uniform in 
binding and format with the Oxford 
Books of French, German, Italian, and 
Latin Verse, which have already taken 
a favorite place among anthologies. 
(Frowde: New York. Cloth, 12mo, 7 
shillings net, on India paper, 9 shillings.) 

In “The Log of a Would-be War 
Correspondent,” Henry W. Farnsworth 
[’12] gives a simple description of his trip 
to the Balkans a year and a half ago, of 
what he saw there, of his efforts to be 
received as an accredited war corre- 
spondent, and of his glimpse of Con- 
stantinople. He writes racily, with some 
sense of the humor in even tragic situa- 
tions, and with skill in outlining a scene 
in a few sentences. He seems to possess 
many of the qualities which go to the 
making of a first-rate war correspondent. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.: New York. Cloth, 
$1.) 

Prof. R. M. Johnston has been turning 
his attention to military history, and in 
addition to articles in various journals, 
he has written an exhaustive work on 
“Bull Run: Its Strategy and Tactics.” 
As an introduction to the military story 
proper, he sketches the condition of the 
Northern and Southern forces during the 
early summer of 1861. From this he 
goes on to follow operations up to July 
16. Then he describes in minute detail 
the preliminaries of Bull Run, and the 
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battle itself. He furnishes ample data as 
to numbers and losses; and he concludes 
that the rout taught the North the indis- 
pensable lesson “that the military prob- 
lem was one for experts, and could not 
be solved by a handful of improperly or- 
ganized three months’ volunteers.”” The 
maps in the volume are carefully made. 
Military historians have devoted so 
much attention to the really great con- 
tests of the Civil War — Chancellors- 
ville, Gettysburg, Chattanooga — that 
Prof. Johnston’s study of the crudities 
of Bull Run enjoys the advantage of 
freshness. (Houghton Mifflin Co. Cloth, 
8vo, $2.50 net.) 

Two years ago Prof. Paul H. Hanus, 
head of the Harvard Department of 
Education, was engaged as an expert to 
report on the public schools of New York 
City. After 13 months of careful exam- 
ination he prepared an exhaustive re- 
port. His findings were in parts so dis- 
tasteful to the authorities that it was not 
printed entire, or in such form as he pre- 
ferred. He now issues in a separate 
volume, “School Efficiency: A Con- 
structive Study,” Part I of his investiga- 
tion. This gives his general views on 
standards in education, on elementary, 
vocational and high schools, on school 
supervision, on the board of education 
and on local school boards. His report 
contains a great amount of well-digested 
information, based first on experience 
and next on the concrete case of the 
New York schools, and cannot fail to be 
valuable to educators in other cities. It 
is a good sign that the largest city in 
America should bemoved to have its edu- 
cational system tested by an expert. The 
fact that the persons responsible have 
not thoroughly enjoyed some of the 
specialist’s criticism is not unexpected. 
(World Book Co.: Yonkers, N.Y. Buck- 
ram, 12mo, pp. xxix, 127.) 
~ The Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 


national Peace, Washington, D.C., has 
printed in a thin quarto volume, 
“Observations Made in China and 
Japan in 1912,” by Pres. C. W. Eliot, 
’53. In this report, Pres. Eliot discusses 
the causes of war in the past, and shows 
how they have changed. He treats of the 
conditions of the Chinese and Japanese; 
the lack of medical and other education 
among the former; of the work of the 
missionaries; of the advance of the 
Japanese in schools and industries; of 
the alleged desire of Japan to dominate 
the Pacific, and of her obvious interest 
in maintaining peace. Dr. Eliot con- 
cludes with a glance at Hawaii. 

Prof. G. N. Henning, ’04, of George 
Washington University, has compiled 
an excellent collection of ‘‘ Representa- 
tive French Lyrics of the 19th Century.” 
It includes poems by Lamartine, Vigny, 
Hugo, Musset, Gautier, Leconte de 
Lisle, Baudelaire, Sully Prudhomme, 
Heredia and Verlaine. There is a brief 
review of French poetry, besides notes, 
bibliography and a note on French 
versification. The whole makes an in- 
teresting volume for the general reader, 
and it will be prized by the college 
student. (Ginn. Cloth, 12mo, $1.) 

Friends of the English Department at 
Harvard have recently raised a fund for 
publishing works approved by the De- 
partment. The first of these “Harvard 
Studies in English” is “‘Courtly Love in 
Chaucer and Gower,” by Wm. G. Dodd, 
p 08, a revision of a treatise prepared by 
Dr. Dodd while he was in the Graduate 
School. It is a careful study, after the 
best model of recent philological theses. 
Dr. Dodd passes from a consideration of 
the system of Courtly Love to its de- 
scription in French works, and then he 
analyzes the manifestation of it in 
Chaucer and in Gower. He concludes 
that Gower used the conventional ma- 
terial without being able to stamp his 
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personality upon it; whereas through 
Chaucer’s genius it became Chaucerian. 
(Ginn: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, $2.) 

Alfred Johnson, ’98, has completed 
the “History of Belfast, Maine,” which 
was begun by Joseph Williamson. His 
work makes a large volume (the second) 
of 700 pages with many illustrations and 
with a truly complete record for the 
years 1875-1900. Every phase of town 
life is described minutely. Records of 
births, marriages and deaths; accounts 
of the religious, fraternal and other or- 
ganizations, of the shopkeepers and 
professional men, of the municipal gov- 
ernment, etc., are furnished. There is 
also mention of such matters as fatal 
accidents and distinguished visitors. 
Mr. Johnson seems to have left no stone 
unturned, and he has produced a work 
of encyclopedic comprehensiveness for 
anyone interested in Belfast, Maine. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, 
small 4to.) 

Barney & Berry, of Springfield, issued 
for winter sportsmen, a new edition of 
“The Handbook of Skating,” by G. 
Hl. Browne, ’78; a “Skating Primer,” 
and “ The ‘New’ Skating,” also by him. 
The earlier works have long been stand- 
ards — the best in English; the latest 
adds new features. Mr. Browne’s cuts 
and other illustrations are admirably 
clear. The books are bound small, so 
that they can be carried in the vest 
pocket. In the “Handbook” are, among 
other addenda, the championship re- 
cords. Separate cards, with diagrams, 
are also issued in packages of a dozen. 
For sale by the Harvard Coiperative 
Society. “Handbook” bound, $1; cards, 
50 cents, if bought with “‘Handbook”’; 
“New Skating,” 50 cents; “ Primer,” 
25 cents. ; 

Messrs. George R. Noyes, ’94, and 
Leonard Bacon have translated into 
English ‘‘Heroic Ballads of Servia.” 
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Servian heroic poetry has long enjoyed 
a high repute among those western lin- 
guists — necessarily few —~ who could 
read it in the original. The ballads are 
part of the history and folk-lore of the 
Servian people, and in their very read- 
able translation, Messrs. Noyes and 
Bacon have done for them what Lock- 
hart did 90 vears ago for the ballads of 
Spain. Their translations are not only 
spirited and metrically fluent, but they 
seem to enable the reader to distinguish 
somewhat of the different qualities of the 
originals. The authors explain in their 
introduction the main facts in regard to 
this Servian poetry. They also state 
that in collaborating, Mr. Noyes trans- 
lated from the Servian into English 
prose, and that Mr. Bacon put this 
prose into verse. (Sherman, French & 
Co.: Boston. Cloth, $1.25 net.) 

A finely designed small volume on 
Radcliffe College has recently been is- 
sued by the H. B. Humphrey Co., Bos- 
ton. It has a dozen delicate drawings by 
John A. Seaford of Fay House and other 
Radcliffe Buildings, besides views of the 
Washington Elm, Harvard Hall, Elm- 
wood, Craigie House, and Christ 
Church. A brief descriptive note accom- 
panies each picture. The paper and type 
will commend the volume to booklovers. 
No better memento of Radcliffe could 
be desired. It is dedicated to the memory 
of the late Dean Coes. (Boards, 4to, 
$1.20.) 

Admirable alike in its condensation 
and in its comprehensiveness is the small 
volume on “The Facts about Shake- 
speare,” which concludes the “Tudor 
Shakespeare.”’ It is the work of the gen- 
eral editors of that edition, Prof. W. A. 
Neilson, p ’96, of Harvard, and Prof. A. 
H. Thorndike, p ’96, of Columbia. They 
fulfil their aim of stating the ascertained 
facts about the dramatist’s life, and then 
they tell briefly what is known about the 
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chronology of the plays, and the infer- 
ences therefrom as to Shakespeare’s de- 
velopment. Interesting chapters on the 
Elizabethan drama and theatre, on 
questions of authenticity and on the 
vicissitudes of Shakespeare’s fame since 
1616 complete the original material. 
Among other useful matter in the ap- 
pendices is an index of the characters 
in the plays. (Macmillan. Cloth, 12mo, 
60 cents, net.) 

Prof. George G. Wilson has been 
chosen a member of the board of four di- 
rectors of the Revue de Droit Interna- 
tional et de Legislation Compare’, suc- 
ceeding the late Prof. Westlake of Cam- 
bridge University. 

Prof. Kuno Francke’s “History of 
German Literature” has been translated 
into Russian: “Istoriia niemetskoi 
literatury v sviazi s razvitiem obsh- 
chestvennykh sil.” (Perevod s angli- 
iskago, P. Batina. St. Petersburg, 603 
pp.) A German translation of selected 
essays from his ‘“‘German Ideals of To- 
day”’ has appeared at Berlin. 

Vol. 78, part I, of Annals of the 
“Astronomical Observatory” contains 
Prof. S. I. Bailey’s “Variable Stars in 
the Cluster Messier 3.” This is a contin- 
uation of the elaborate study of Variable 
Stars contained in the globular clusters. 
Among the brighter stars of Messier 3 
one in seven is variable, and the changes 
in brightness are so rapid that in some 
cases the light is doubled in about eight 
minutes. The periods are known to the 
tenth of a second. 

Prof. Frank Aydelotte, p 02, of In- 
diana University, has prepared a manual 
for the study of English literature and 
composition, with the title, “College 
English.” In brief chapters.on Newman, 
Arnold, Carlyle, Wordsworth, Pope, 
Milton, Shakespeare, and Sidney, he 
sets forth the relations between litera- 
ture and education. His purpose is 
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practical, and he states in his preface 
that he has tested it in several years of 
university teaching. (Oxford Univ. 
Press. Cloth, 12mo.) 

To Vol. 49 of the Proceedings of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
Prof. G. D. Birkhoff contributed a 
monograph on “The Generalized Rie- 
mann Problem for Linear Differential 
Equations and the Allied Problems for 
Linear Difference and q-Difference 
Equations.” 

In Vol. 5 of the Peabody Museum 
Memoirs Prof. A. M. Tozzer, 00, prints 
“A Preliminary Study of the Prehistoric 
Ruins of Nakum, Guatemala: A Report 
of the Peabody Museum Expedition of 
1909-10.” 

Prof. G. A. Reisner, ’90, describes 
“Models of Ships and Boats” in the 
Catalogue général des antiquités égyp- 
tiennes du Musée du Caire, Nos. 4798- 
4976 et 5034-5200. (Le Caire, Im- 
primerie de l'Institut francais d’ Archéo- 
logie orientale. 1913. xxviii+171 pp., 33 
plates.) 


SHORT REVIEWS. 


— The American Business Encyclo- 
pedia and Business Adviser. J. D. Long, 
’57, and W. P. Wilson, Editors-in-Chief; 
Judge E. C. Bumpus and F. W. Coburn, 
91, Assistant Editors. (J. B. Millet 
Co.: Boston. Cloth, 8vo, 5 vols., illus- 
trated.) Mr. J. B. Millet, ’77, has de- 
vised in this encyclopaedia a novel work 
which at once justifies itself. Its purpose 
is to provide several thousand articles, 
short and long, each of which furnishes 
information on some topic concerning 
business or on some matter which not 
only business men but anybody may 
need to know. These articles are written 
by experts, in direct, clear style, and the 
data they give are quite up-to-date. 
Turn over the volumes at random and 
you will be surprised by the comprehen- 
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siveness of their contents. Take “Ad- 
vertising,” for instance. Here are 70 
pages devoted not only to the general 
subject, but to all its phases, viz: abuses 
of advertising; advertising agent; adver- 
tising association; billboard and street- 
car advertising; advertising campaign; 
advertising of cities; advertising copy; 
electric advertising; ethical, financial 
and psychological sides of advertising; 
foreign advertising; literature of adver- 
tising; magazine advertising; advertising 
manager; newspaper advertising; how 
to become an advertising writer. 
Every one of these articles is written 
from the practical standpoint. They 
contain, moreover, many interesting 
facts which should interest persons 
who have no immediate concern 
with advertising or with journal- 
ism. Or turn to “stenography” and 
learn the demands of that profession, 
its intricacies and varieties; or read the 
summary of the “Sherman Anti-trust 
Law’”’; or take such every-day legal sub- 
jectsas “contempt of court,” “contracts” 
and “corporations.” The qualities of 
concreteness, clearness, practicalness 
run through them all. We should sup- 
pose that no business man or firm, hav- 
ing once tested this Encyclopaedia could 
get along without it. It is equally valu- 
able for the professional man or for the 
specialist in any trade or employment; 
and it makes a strong appeal to the gen- 
eral reader. The illustrations consist of 
half-tones and of diagrams. The vol- 
umes are well printed, and simply and 
serviceably bound. Among other merits 
on the bookmaking side are the differ- 
ent fonts of type which make reference 
easy. A work of great value. 

— Problems of Power. A Study of In- 
ternational Politics from Sadowa to 
Kirk-Kilissé. By Wm. Morton Fuller- 
ton, ’86, sometime correspondent of the 
London Times. (Scribners: New York. 
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Cloth, 8vo, $2.25 net.) For over 20 
years, 1891-1907, Mr. Fullerton served 
on the staff of the London Times; during 
several of those years he was Blowitz’s 
assistant at Paris; then he himself di- 
rected the Paris office; and then he spent 
some years in Madrid. It would be hard 
to suggest a career better adapted than 
this to fit one to know modern interna- 
tional politics and diplomacy on the in- 
side. Correspondents of the J'imes (who 
are so often chosen from among foreign- 
ers) must perforce break through the in- 
sularity which is consistently stamped 
on the editorial management of that 
journal. Its representative in Paris 
must know French and the Frenchmen, 
and be able to look at events from a dif- 
ferent point of view from John Bull's. 
He is thrown with men of all parties and 
nationalities; he hears the intimate gos- 
sip: he understands the ruses and coun- 
terruses of the diplomats. Mr. Fullerton 
has been an apt learner. In this book, he 
demonstrates that he has observed and 
studied conditions and formulated opin- 
ions. These opinions are significant: we 
cite three or four. France he regards as 
the most stable and conservative state 
in Europe. Germany is the persistent 
bellicose factor in Europe. It is essen- 
tial that England and France and Rus- 
sia should keep together as a warning 
against the truculent German menace. 
The European Concert isno longer possi- 
ble: in its stead the Triple Alliance and 
the Triple Entente confront each other 
on terms of armed neutrality. Mr. Ful- 
lerton ana:yzes the factors which make 
up the political situation. He shows how 
social, economic, and financial questions 
are really more vital than the political. 
In an illuminating chapter on French 
industry, for example, he unfolds each 
element in the nation’s industrial life, 
and concludes that, contrary to common 
belief, France is the least revolutionary 
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of nations, and that even syndicalism 
may prove useful there. And so he passes 
from country to country subjecting 
each to a scrutiny that is sober and pene- 
trating. Nobody who wishes to under- 
stand world politics to-day — Mr. Ful- 
lerton includes the United States and 
the East in his survey — can afford to 
neglect this study. 

— Introduction to the History of Re- 
ligions. By Crawford H. Toy, h 704, 
Professor Emeritus in Harvard Univer- 
sity. Handbooks on the History of Re- 
ligions. (Ginn: Boston. Cloth, 8vo, 
$3.) Dr. Toy has not construed retire- 
ment to mean idleness. On the con- 
trary, he has set an example which it is to 
be hoped other scholars will follow. He 
has used his years of freedom from aca- 
demic teaching to collect, classify, di- 
gest and put into writing the vast stores 
of information on the great subject of 
which he has long been an authority. 
From the beginning to the end he keeps 
strictly in view the fact that he has un- 
dertaken an introduction to the history 
of religions. In other words, instead of 
tracing the development of Shintoism, 
or of Zoroastrianism, or of any other 
special religion, he examines and de- 
scribes the ingredients out of which re- 
ligions have been compounded. How 
did the idea of the soul arise? What 
modifications did it undergo?. What 
was the origin of primitive religious 
ceremonies? In what way did the cults 
of animals, plants, waters, winds, and 
generative powers spring up? Dr. Toy 
proceeds to describe totenism and taboo, 
gods, myths, magic and divination; and 
so he comes to consider the higher 
problems, — theistic development, the 
correlation between the evolution of re- 
ligion and social progress, and the min- 
gling of scientific and ethical elements in 
religious systems. It would be imperti- 
ment to refer to the wealth of material 


from which Dr. Toy has drawn; more to 
the purpose is to point out how ad- 
mirably he has clarified his knowledge. 
In debatable questions, and there are 
many, he states his opinion where it is 
necessary, but avoids controversy. The 
total impression left upon us by his work 
is that it surpasses any other on this 
subject in English. Specialists must read 
it; so must the intelligent non-specialist 
who desires to learn from what strange 
beginnings his own religion, whatever 
that may be, has descended. 

— Some Recent Verse. ‘The Theban 
Eagle, and Other Poems,” by Chester A. 
Reed, ’81, is quite out of the common 
run of current poetry. Perhaps we can 
best describe it, in brief phrase, as 
Arnoldian. We do not mean to imply 
by that that Mr. Reed consciously imi- 
tates or echoes Matthew Arnold, but 
that he is chiefly interested, as Arnold 
was, in the great concern of human des- 
tiny. There is a classic poise and 
serenity to his thought. Nature stirs 
him; so does the human drama. But his 
forte is reflective rather than dramatic. 
By the quality of his work he constantly 
reminds us that the gods approve the 
depth and not the tumult of the soul. 
(Sherman, French & Co.: Boston. 
Cloth, $1.) — “Patriot or Traitor,” by 
Charles G. Fall, ’68, like the earlier col- 
lection of poems which its author 
printed not long ago, has a varied con- 
tents. There are brief lyrics, occasional 
pieces inspired by some event or place, 
narratives (“Winona,” “Patriot or 
Traitor”) and many expressions of sub- 
jective moods. Mr. Fall tries many 
metres, and displays ‘much facility in 
them. Here is a variation on Lessing’s 
dictum: 

“Were Truth a wild gazelle 

Bounding o’er hill and dell, z 

And could I snare, the springe I'd tear, 


And once again embrace 
The pleasure of the chase!” 
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(Published by the Old Corner Book- 
store: Boston.) — Mr. Benjamin R. C. 
Low, | ’95, has a second volume, en- 
titled “‘A Wand and Strings, and Other 
Poems.” (John Lane: New York. 
Boards, $1.25.) He also is a thoughtful 
poet, one who broods on life’s mysteries 
and pains, but who has also his escapes 
into the realm of Fancy and Romance. 
Like most of the writers of his genera- 
tion, he observes Nature curiously, and 
often catches the rare epithet to describe 
what he sees. Variety of interest, poetic 
feeling, sincerity, and considerable 
metrical skill, characterize his work. 
Sometimes he achieves a fine effect in a 
few lines, for example: 
“Words are no more; 
There is no help in sighs, 
Nor utterance in eyes, — 
Which served before. 
; “Waves on the shore 
Silence our inland speech; 
Walking God’s ocean beach, 
Words are no more.” 

— Transatlantic Historical Solidarity. 
By Charles Francis Adams, ’56. (Clar- 
endon Press: Oxford. Cloth, 8vo, 6 
shillings net.) These are the lectures 
which Mr. Adams delivered before Ox- 
ford University in the spring of 1913, 
Mr. Adams’s main theme is the diplo- 
matic relations between England and 
the United States during our Civil War. 
Before taking it up, he goes back to the 
beginnings of the American Colonies and 
he traverses the opinion of Mr. Bryce 
that our Civil War was, to Englishmen, 
an affair of fleeting importance, in which 
they cannot be expected to take much 
interest now. Mr. Adams shows, by cit- 
ing certain representative cases, how 
important was the play and counterplay 
of the two countries. He lets us see that 
the Democracy which has been working 
itself out in America has reacted on 
England. He expounds the deeper sig- 
nificance of the conflict between the 
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theory of State Rights and that of Fed- 
eral centralization. This leads to the 
consideration of England’s attitude and 
acts from 1861 to 1865, to which Mr. 
Adams devotes four fifths of his space. 
The Trent affair, the complications over 
the Laird Rams, the distress of the Lan- 
cashire spinners, the efforts of the Con- 
federates to break the cotton blockade 
and to secure the recognition of England 
and France, are handled by Mr. Adams 
with his accustomed vigor. After a 
eulogy of General Lee, he concludes with 
a condemnation of the Reconstruction 
policy. 

— The Scientific Work of Morris Loeb, 
83. Edited by Theodore William 
Richards, ’86, Professor of Chemistry 
and Director of the Wolcott Gibbs Me- 
morial Laboratory at Harvard Univer- 
sity. (Harvard Univ. Press: Cambridge. 
Cloth, 8vo, $2 net.) This is a well mer- 
ited memorial to one who was not only 
an eminent chemist himself, but also a 
promoter of his chosen science, a helper 
and stimulator of its devotees and, by 
his bequests, a benefactor to future gen- 
erations of men of science. Morris Loeb 
graduated at Harvard in 1883; studied 
in Germany, where he was one of the 
earliest Americans to draw inspiration 
from Ostwald, the master in physical 
chemistry; and on his return to America 
he was appointed to a docentship in 
Clark University. Two years later, in 
1891, he became professor of chemistry 
in New York University, where he re- 
mained till 1906. He gave much of his 
time to charitable work. Prof. Richards 
has written a sympathetic memoir of 
him for this volume, which contains 
nearly two score of his chemical papers, 
addresses and reviews. Although most 
of these are strictly scientific contribu- 
tions to knowledge of his chosen field, 
several of the papers—those on 
“Newton,” and on “ Chemistry and Civ- 
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ilization,” for instance — appeal to the 
general reader. Some of the articles are 
in German. A fine portrait of Loeb 
serves as the frontispiece. The book is 
finely made; it is, indeed, an unusually 
handsome volume, worthy of the author, 
whose too early death is deplored by his 
friends and scientific colleagues. With 
his brother, James Loeb, ’88, he sub- 
scribed $50,000 to found the Wolcott 
Gibbs Memorial Laboratory at Har- 
vard; and by his will he bequeathed a 
fund of $500,000 to be used eventually 
by Harvard to further chemistry and 
physics. 

— The Fall of the Duteh Republic. By 
Hendrick W. van Loon, Sp. 03. (Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, 8vo, il- 
lustrated, $3 net.) Dr. van Loon is a 
Dutchman with a remarkable flow of 
English. He is also a writer trained in 
scholarly historical methods, who pos- 
sesses an exuberant vein of humor. 
Still further, he seems not to rest con- 
tented until he visualizes past events, and 
knows bygone personages as if they were 
alive. With these qualifications — and 
other minor ones — he has made a lively 
book on what has usually been, for for- 
eigners at least, an intricate and uninter- 
esting period of history. He has written, 
in fact, a sequel to Motley’s work; only, 
he neither follows Motley as a guide, nor 
lets us suspect that he regards the “fall 
of the Dutch Republic” as a topic pre- 
destined to be less attractive than the 
“rise.”’ Perhaps he sometimes carries his 
sarcasm too far towards flippancy; but 
this is preferable to dulness. And the 
body of his work is so substantial that it 
may long remain the best on this subject 
in English. As an indication that a new 
spirit is moving in historical writing, Dr. 
van Loon’s work has further claims to 
notice. Persons who take it up will be 
likely to read it through. 

— Principles and Practice of Agricultu- 
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ral Analysis. By Harvey W. Wiley, s’73. 
(Chemical Publishing Co.: Easton, Pa. 
Cloth, large 8vo, Svols., $14 per set.) 
This is the second edition, revised and 
enlarged, of a well-known work, which 
Dr. Wiley first issued nearly 20 years 
ago. The first of the three volumes is de- 
voted to Soils. It deals with types of 
rocks and earths; with the decomposing 
agencies of water, worms, cold and other 
means by which soil is made; with the 
chemical methods of analysis of both 
soils and waters, etc. Volume II treats 
Fertilizers and Insecticides with similar 
thoroughness. Volume III takes up 
Agricultural Products and embraces a 
very wide range of subjects — from in- 
cineration, starches, sugars and milk to 
fats, oils, cereals, tea, coffee, tobacco, 
and fermented beverages. The revision 
of this section is brought down to 1913. 
The entire work, comprising over 2000 
pages, is amply illustrated. 

— One Hundred Years of Peace. By 
Henry Cabot Lodge, ’71. (Macmillan: 
New York. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net.) 
This brief monograph first appeared in 
the Outlook. In book form it will be 
eagerly read, because it gives Senator 
Lodge’s story of the relations between 
Great Britain and the United States 
from 1814 to 1914; and Senator Lodge is 
qualified to speak not only as a close his- 
torical student of the earlier time, but 
also as a public man who has himself 
taken part in the later transactions. He 
has put a great deal of information, with 
much incidental criticism, into small 
space. Occasionally, as in his mention of 
H. G. Wells’s surprise at our marking 
the spots connected with the American 
Revolution, Senater Lodge indulges in 
well-directed sarcasm. He bears con- 
stantly in mind John Bull’s chronic 
state of condescension towards Ameri- 
cans—an attitude which, combined 
with Uncle Sam’s somewhat humorous 
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scorn of the same, makes all the more 
remarkable the growth of the pacific 
feeling between the two peoples. On the 
Ashburton treaty, the English aristoc- 
racy’s hostility during the Civil War, the 
rise of the Monroe Doctrine, and more 
recent negotiations, Senator Lodge 
writes illuminatingly. There are several 
portraits and other illustrations. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


**All publications received will be acknow- 
ledged in this column. Works by Harvard men 
or relating to the University will be noticed or 
reviewed so far as is possible. 


Riverside Essays. The ‘American Mind” 
and “American Idealism,’”’ by Bliss Perry. — 
“The Tendency to the Concrete and Practical 
in Modern Education,” by Charles W. Eliot, 
’53. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, 
16mo, 35 cents each.) { 

Some Roads towards Peace. Observations 
made in China and Japan in 1912. By Charles 
W. Eliot, ’53. Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace. (Washington, D.C.) 

Religio Doctoris. Meditations upon Life and 
Thought. By a Retired College President, 
with an Introduction by G. Stanley Hall, p’78. 
(Badger: Boston. Cloth. 12mo, $1.25 net.) 

Memoirs of Li Hung Chang. Edited by W. 
F. Mannix, with an Introduction by Hon. 
John W. Foster, L.S. 55. (Houghton Mifflin 
Co.: Boston. Cloth, 8vo, $3 net.) 

The Heart of Sally Temple. By Rupert 8. 
Holland, ’00. (McBride, Nast & Co.: New 
York. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net.) 

The Works of the Emperor Julian. With an 
English Translation by W. C. Wright. Vol. 11. 
Loeb Classical Library. (Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 
net.) 

Trans-Atlantic Historical Solidarity. Lec- 
tures Delivered before the University of Ox- 
ford, 1913. By Charles Francis Adams, ’56. 
(Clarendon Press: Oxford. Cloth, 8vo, 6 
shillings net.) 

The American Business Encyclopedia and 
Legal Adviser. Editors-in-chief, John D. 
Long, ’57, and Wm. P. Wilson; assistant 
editors, Judge E. C. Bumpus and F. W. Co- 
burn, ’91. (J. B. Millet Co.: Boston. Cloth, 
8vo, 5 vols., illustrated.) 

Studies in Milton and An Essay on Poetry. 
By Alden Sampson, ’76. (Moffat, Yard & 
Co.: New York. Cloth, 8vo, $2 net.) 

Die Monroedoktrin in thren Beziehungen zur 
amerikanischen Diplomatie und zum Volker- 
recht. Von Dr. jur. Herbert Kraus. (J. Gut- 
tentag: Berlin. Paper, 8vo, pp. 480.) 

Auction Developments. By Milton C. Work. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, $1.50 
net.) 
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The Oxford Book of Spanish Verse. Chosen 
by James Fitzmaurice-Kelly. (Clarendon 
Press: Oxford; Frowde: New York. Cloth, 
12mo, India paper, 9 shillings net, plain pa- 
per, 7 shillings.) 

Representative French Lyrics of the 19th Cen- 
tury. Edited by George N. Henning, '04, Pro- 
fessor of Romance Languages in George Wash- 
ington University. (Ginn: Boston. Cloth, 
12mo, $1.) 

Courtly Love in Chaucer and Gower. By Wm. 
G. Dodd, ’08. Harvard Studies in English, 
Vol. 1. (Ginn: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, $2.) 

History of Belfast, Maine. Vol. u. 1875- 
1900. By Joseph Williamson; completed and 
edited by Alfred Johnson, '98. (Houghton 
Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, small 4to, illus- 
trated.) 

My Next Imitation. By “ Holworthy Hall,” 
Harold E. Porter, ’09. (Limp leather, 12mo; 
no place, no date.) 

The Log of a Would-be War Correspondent. 
By Henry W. Farnsworth, [’12]. (Dodd, Mead 
& Co.: New York. Cloth, 12mo, $1 net.) 

What Men Live By. By Richard C. Cabot, 
’89, M.D. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. 
Cloth, 8vo, $1.50 net.) 

Burgage Tenure in Medieval England. By 
Morley de W. Hemmeon, p ’08. Harvard 
Historical Studies, vol. xx. (Harvard Univ. 
Press: Cambridge. Cloth, 8vo, $2 net.) 

History of the Reconstruction Period, 1865- 
1877. By James Schouler, ’59. Vol. vir and 
last of his History of the United States under 
the Constitution. (Dodd, Mead & Co.: New 
York. Cloth, 8vo, $2 net.) 

Theodore Roosevelt, ’80. An Autobiography. 
(Macmillan: New York. Cloth, 8vo, $2.50 
net.) 

School Efficiency. A Constructive Study 
Applied to New York City. By Paul H. 
Hanus, Professor of Education at Harvard. 
(World Book Co.: Yonkers, N.Y. Boards, 
12mo.) 

Heroic Ballads of Servia. Translated into 
English Verse by George R. Noyes, ’04, and 
Leonard Bacon. (Sherman, French & Co.: 
Boston. Cloth, 8vo, $1.25 net.) 

Dr. Rufus Wyman, 1778-1842, and Dr. 
Morrill Wyman, 1812-1903. By Morrill Wy- 
man, Jr., [’80]. (Cambridge, 1913.) 

The Facts about Shakespeare. By Wm. A. 
Neilson, p '96, Professor of English at Har- 
vard, and Ashley H. Thorndike, p '96, Pro- 
fessor of [English’at Columbia. Tudor Shake- 
speare. (Macmillan: New York. Cloth, 12mo, 
60 cents net.) 

Charles Follen McKim. A Study of His 
Life and Work. By Alfred H. Granger. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. Boards, 4to, 
illustrated, $6 net.) 

The Fall of the Dutch Republic. By Hen- 
drik W. Van Loon ['07]. (Houghton Mifflin 
Co.: Boston. Cloth, 8vo, illustrated, $3 net.) 

Problems of Power. A Study of Interna- 
tional Politics from Sadowa to Kirk-Kilissé. 
By Wm. Morton Fullerton, '86, sometime cor- 
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respondent of the London Times. (Scribner: 
New York. Cloth, 8vo, $2.25 net.) 

Principles and Practice of Agricultural Ana- 
lysis. 2d edition. By Harvey W. Wiley, s ’73. 
(Chemical Publishing Co.: Easton, Pa. 
Cloth, 8vo, 3 vols., $14 per set.) 

The Sonnets of Shakespeare. New Light and 
Old Evidence. By the Countess de Cham- 
brun. (Putnam: New York. Cloth, 12mo, il- 
lustrated, $1.75.) 

Essays for College Men. Education, Sci- 
ence, and Art. Chosen by Norman Foerster, 
°10, F. A. Manchester, and Karl Young, p '02, 
of the University of Wisconsin. (Holt: New 
York. Cloth, 12mo.) 

Young Boys and Boarding School. By 
Horace Holden, [’12]. (R. G. Badger: Boston. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1 net.) 

Journals of Ralph Waldo Emerson, ’21. 
Edited by Edward W. Emerson, '66, and W. 
E. Forbes, ’02. Vol. IX. 1856-63. (Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, 8vo, por- 
traits, $1.75 net.) 

Three Lords of Destiny. By Samuel McC, 
Crothers, h '99. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: Bos- 
ton. Cloth, 12mo, $1 net.) 

The Scientific Work of Morris Loeb, '83, 
formerly Professor of Chemistry and Di- 
rector of the Havemeyer Chemical Labora- 
tory at New York University. By Theodore 
W. Richards, ’86, Professor of Chemistry and 
Director of the Wolcott Gibbs Memorial 
Laboratory at Harvard University. (Harvard 
Univ. Press: Cambridge. Cloth, 8vo, illus- 
trated, $2 net.) 

College English. By Frank Aydelotte, p ’02, 
Associate Professor of English in Indiana 
University. (Oxford Univ. Press: New York. 
Cloth, 12mo.) 

Bull Run: Its Strategy and Tactics. By R. 
M. Johnston. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: Bos- 
ton. Cloth, 8vo, maps, $2.50 net.) 

One Hundred Years of Peace. By Henry 
Cabot Lodge, ’71. (Macmillan: New York. 
Cloth, 8vo, $1.25 net.) 

Introduction to the History of Religions. By 
Crawford Howell Toy, h ’04,Professor Emeri- 
tus of Hebrew and other Oriental Languages, 
Harvard University. (Ginn: Boston. Cloth, 
8vo, xix+639 pages, with reference list and 
index, $3.) 


MARRIAGES. 


*,* It is requested that wedding announce- 
ments be sent to the Editor of the Graduates 
Magazine, in order to make this record more 
nearly complete. 

1888. William Sylvester Allen to Ellen 
Mary Russell, at Greenfield, Jan. 
15, 1914. 

1891. Robert Sever Hale to May M. 
Wilson, at Boston, Dec. 23, 1913. 

[1891.] Richard Sears to Susan Eliza- 
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beth Goelet, at New York, N.Y., 
Nov. 19, 1913. 

1892. Hume Lewis to Lillian Clark at 
Raton, N.M., Oct. 12, 1913. 

1893. Arthur Allen Marsters to Kath- 
erine L. Vail, at Lyndonville, Vt., 
Dec. 17, 1913. 

1895. John Alfred Brewster to Josephine 
Hurd, at Cleveland, O., Dec. 23, 
1913. 

1895. Fletcher Barker Coffin to Frances 
Josephine Loring, at Dallas Cen- 
ter, Ia., Nov. 26, 1913. 

1895. Max Leopold Scull to Gertrud 
Lang Schneider, at Hanover, Ger- 
many, Jan. 17, 1914. 

1896. Linzee Blagden to Dorothea 
Draper, at New York, N.Y., Dec. 
15, 1918. 

1896. Harry Appleton Curtis to Mrs. 
Grace Fargo Chauncey, Jr., at 
New York, N.Y., Nov. 15, 1913. 

1896. Aaron Joseph Moyer, Jr., to Z. L. 
Staples, at Lowell, Aug. 30, 1913. 

1899. James Taylor Harrington to 
Lavina Cornell Vail, at Pough- 
keepsie, N.Y., Jan. 7, 1914. 

[1900.] Langdon Wild Chandler to Doro- 
thy McNeil, Feb. 14, 1913. 

1900. John Frederick Farrell to Clara 
Helen Boyle, July 29, 1913. 

1900. Edmund Bayfield Hilliard to 
Edith Lochyer Freeland, at To- 
ronto, Ontario, Can.,April 30,1913. 

1900. Ernest Sachs to Mary Parmly 
Koues, at New York, N.Y., Oct. 
28, 1913. 

[1900.] Herman True van Deusen to 
Louisa Mara Hill, at Christobal, 
Canal Zone, Oct. 14, 1912. 

1901. Walter Hunnewell, Jr., to Minna 
Lyman, at Boston, Jan. 3, 1914. 

1904. Eugene Ross McCarthy to Louise 
Roblee, at St. Louis, Dec. 13, 1913. 

[1904.] William Oliver Packard to Isa- 
bella Auld Macbride, at New York 
City, Oct. 22, 1913. 
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1904. Andrew Robeson to Laura P. 
Swan, at Newport, R.I., on Dec. 
1, 1913. 

1904. Eugene Mitchell Sawyer to Edith 
Landon, at New York City, Nov. 
6, 1913. 

1905. Cleveland Bigelow to Frances 
Constance Folsom, at Lenox, 
Dec. 27, 1913. 

1905. Gorham Brooks to Rosamond 
Sturgis Dixey, at Lenox, June 7, 
1913. 

1905. Jerome Faber Kidder to Lavinia 
Barker Frissel, at New York, 
N.Y., Jan. 10, 1914. 

1905. Henry Putnam Pratt to Irvina 
Hosmer Hersey, at Whitman, 
Nov. 18, 1913. 

1907. Jerome Tanenbaum to Helen 
Shoninger, at New York, N.Y., 
Nov. 10, 1913. 

1907. Richard Hall Wiswall to Kather- 
ine Coggin, at Salem, Masé., Dec. 
29, 1913. 

1908. Russell Warren Fisher to Ruth 
Frances Hayes, at St. Louis, Mo., 
Jan. 14, 1914. 

[1908.] James Edward Lehman to Ruth 
Josephine Bassett, at Philadel- 
phia, Oct. 12, 1913. 

1909. Louis Hopewell Bauer to Helena 
Meredith, at Jamaica Plain, Dec. 
27, 1913. 

1909. Edward Allen Boyden to Marga- 
ret Hilsinger, at Sabula, Ia., Nov. 
12, 1913. 

1909. Willard Perkins Sheppard to 
Mollie Gilbert Brown, at Wollas- 
ton, Jan. 1, 1914. 

1911. Edward Leslie Baker to Florence 
Lee Randolph Shultz, at Boston, 
Jan. 1, 1914. 

{1911.] Harold Brightman to Florence 
Pennington, at Chelsea, Jan. 28, 
1914. 

1911. Gardner Ward Chase to Ethel M. 
Ward, at Greens, L.IJ., N.Y., 
Sept. 13, 1913. 
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1911. Lester Howard Cushing to Mar- 
ion R. Bryant, at Rockland, Sept. 
5, 1913. 

1911. Horton Hubbard Heath to Violet 
Townsend, at Buffalo, N.Y,, Sept. 
13, 1913. 

[1911.] Wetmore Hodges to Dorothy 
Chapman, at Canton, Jan. 7, 
1914. 

1911. Henry Edwin Ohler to Ethel 
Loring, at Newton Centre, Oct. 1, 
19138. 

[1911.] Solon Osmond Richardson to 


Gertrude Caroline Lewis, at. 


Toledo, O., Feb. 3, 1914. 

1911. Paul Schuster Twitchell to Helen 
Thompson, at Dorchester, Sept. 
8, 1913. 

1911. Francis Ambler Welch to Blanche 
Morrison, at Quincy, Oct. 18, 
1913. 

1912. Raymond Pillsbury Currier to 
Edith A. Gould, at Malden, June 
80, 1913. 

1913. Franklin Haven Clark to Frances 
Sturgis, at Boston, Jan. 19, 1914. 

1913. Frederic Irving Curtis to Dorothy 
K. Proctor, Sept. 30, 1913. 

1913. Earle Newton Cutler to Anita P. 
Hazeltine, Sept. 20, 1913. 

{1913.] William Perry Dudley to Rosa- 
mond Houghton, at Cambridge, 
Jan. 29, 1914. 

1913. Samuel Morse Felton, 3d, to Anne 
Nelson, Oct. 21, 1913. 

1918. George von Lengerke Meyer, Jr., 
to Frances S. Saltonstall, Dec. 20, 
1913. 

1913. Walter Tufts, Jr., to Faith Simp- 
kins, at Beverly Farms, Nov. 20, 
1913. 

[1914.] Albert Ames Sargent to Harriet 
Meade Newton, at Brookline, 
Feb. 1, 1914. 

Sp. 1892. Maxwell Riddle to Ruth 
Marie Finney, at Ravenna, O., 
Nov. 18, 1913. 

Sp. 1897. Carnol Wilmot Webster to 
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Gertrude Brooks, at Belmont, 
Dec. 29, 1913. 

B.A.S.1894. Ralph Sheldon Hosmer to 
Jessie Nash Irwin, at Newton 
Centre, Dec. 30, 1913. 

LL.B. 1909. Emery Oliver Beane to 
Sarah Eva Moody, at Hallowell, 
Me., Feb. 5, 1914. 


NECROLOGY 


nov. 1, 1918, To Jan. $1, 1914. 


With some deaths of earlier date, not previ- 
ously recorded. 
PREPARED BY THE 
Editor of the Quing ial Catalogue of 
arvard University. 


Any one having information of the decease 
of any Graduate or Temporary Member of 
any department of the University is asked to 
send it to the Editor of the Quinquennial Cat- 
alogue, 33 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


Graduates, 
The College. 


1838. Edward Augustus Renouf, b. 15 
Nov., 1818, at Boston, Mass.; d. 
at Keene, N.H., 11 Nov., 1913. 

1849. Thornton |Kirkland Lothrop, 
LL.B., b. 3 June, 1830, at Dover, 
N.H.; d. at Boston, Mass., 2 Nov. 
1913. 

1855. John Green, S.B., M.D., b. 2 
April, 1835, at Worcester, Mass.; 
d. at St. Louis, Mo., 7 Dec., 1913. 

1858. William Gilchrist Gordon, b. 16 
Nov., 1836, at New Bedford, Mass.; 
d. at Hinsdale, IIl., 8 Nov., 1913. 

1860. Calvin Milton Woodward, b. 26 
Aug., 1837, at Fitchburg, Mass.; 
d. at St. Louis, Mo., 12 Jan., 1914. 

1862. Benjamin Holt Ticknor, b. 3 Aug., 
1842, at Boston, Mass.; d. at Bos- 
ton, Mass., 16 Jan., 1914. 

1863. Charles Walter Amory, b. 16 Oct., 
1842, at Boston, Mass.; d. at Bos- 
ton, Mass., 5 Nov., 1913. 

1866. James Smith Garland, b. 14 Sept., 
1842, at Franklin, N.H.; d. at 
Minneapolis, Minn., 1Sept., 1913. 
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1866. Richard Cranch Greenleaf, M.D., 
b. 12 Feb., 1845, at Boston, Mass.; 
d. at Lawrence, L.I., N.Y.,4 Dec., 
1913. 

1866. Charles (Heber) McBurney, b. 17 
Feb., 1845, at Roxbury, Mass.; d. 
at Brookline, Mass., 7 Nov., 1913. 

1868. Dawes Eliot Furness, b. 11 Nov., 
1846, at Philadelphia, Pa.; d. on 
train from Milton to Boston, 
Mass., 27 Dec., 1913. 

1873. Silas Marcus Macvane, b. 4 Aug., 
1842, at Bothwell, P.E.I.; d. at 
Rome, Italy, 19 Jan., 1914. 

1876. Benjamin Osgood Peirce, S.D., b. 
11 Feb., 1854, at Beverly, Mass.; 
d. at Cambridge, Mass., 14 Jan., 
1914. 

1878. Frank Eliot Bradish, b. 12 Aug., 
1855, at Jamaica Plain, Mass.; d. 
at Brookline, Mass., 20 Jan., 1914. 

1879. Harlan Page Amen, b. 14 April, 
1858, at Sinking Spring, O.; d. 
at Exeter, N.H., 9 Nov., 1913. 

1879. Abram Duane Hopkins, b. 8 Feb., 
1858, at New Bedford, Mass.; d. 
at San Francisco, Cal., 19 Dec., 
1913. 

1880. Amos Franklin Breed, b. 15 Jan., 
1858, at Lynn, Mass.; d. at Lynn, 
Mass., 2 Nov., 1913. 

1880. Edward Brooks, b. 19 Oct., 1856, 
at Paris, France; d. at Dedham, 
Mass., 3 Dec., 1918. 

1885. Andrew Henshaw Ward, LL.B., 
b. 16 April, 1864, at Newtonville, 
Mass.; d. at Milton, Mass., 6 Jan., 
1914. 

1887. Wakefield Baker, b. 2 July, 1866, 
at Cambridge, Mass.; d. at San 
Francisco, Cal., 7 Dec., 1913. 

1887. William Sears Poppleton, b. 7 
April, 1866, at Omaha, Neb.; d. at 
Omaha, Neb., 15 Nov., 1913. 

1898. John Denison Baldwin, b.26 May, 
1871, at Worcester, Mass.; d. at 
Worcester, Mass., 8 Dec., 1913. 
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1893. 


1896. 


1900. 


1904. 


1905. 


1906. 


1907. 


1912. 


1913. 


1854. 


1899. 


1847. 


1861. 


1861. 


Necrology. 


Ralph Bisbee, b. 11 Dec., 1870, at 
Jacksonville, Fla.; d. at Briarcliff 
Manor, N.Y., 28 July, 1913. 
James Augustus Austin, b. 21 
Aug., 1873, at East Cambridge, 
Mass.; d. at Cambridge, Mass., 
5 Nov., 1913. 
Nathan Adams Egbert, b. 15 Feb., 
1878, at Bainbridge, N.Y.; d. at 
Springfield, Mass., 22 Aug., 1913. 
George Francis Roughan, b. 5 
May, 1881, at Charlestown, Mass.; 
d. at Jamaica Plain, Mass., 25 
Dec., 1913. 
Charles de Young, b. 30 June, 
1881, at San Francisco, Cal.; d. at 
San Mateo, Cal., 17 Sept., 1913. 
Bradford Merrill, b. 27 June, 
1883, at Philadelphia, Pa.; d. at 
Saranac Lake, N.Y., 26 Dec., 
1913. 
Solomon Feingold, LL.B., b. 5 
Feb., 1885, in Russia; d. at Wor- 
cester, Mass., 9 Dec., 1913. 
Philip Wolff, b. 19 Sept., 1892, at 
Dover, N.J.; d. in Dec., 1913. 
Cedric Wing Houghton, b. 31 
May, 1895, at Fairfield, Me.; d. at 
Cambridge, Mass., 10 Nov., 1913. 
Scientific School. 
Ebenezer Marsh, b. 18 Oct., 1833, 
at Alton, Illinois; d. at Alton, 
Illinois, 13 Jan., 1911. 
Frederick William Harley, b. in 
1876, at Lowell, Mass.; d. at Red- 
lands, Cal., 17 Sept., 1913. 


Medical School. 
Jerome Dwelly, b. 21 Jan., 1823, 
at Tiverton, R.I.; d. at Fall River, 
Mass., 4 Dec., 1913. 
Jesse Franklin Frisbie, b. at Ro- 
chester, N.Y.; d. at Newton, 
Mass., 17 Dec., 1913. 
Abiel Ward Nelson, b. 24 Aug., 
1835, at Lakeville, Mass.; d. at 
New London, Conn., 6 Nov., 1913. 


1862 


1868. 


1868. 


1870. 


1872. 


1873. 


1880. 


1883. 


1887. 


1903. 


1889. 


1846. 


1857. 


1858. 


1859. 


1866 
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. John Howe Clark, b. 16 April, 
1837, at Greenland, N.H.; d. at 
Amherst, N.H., 30 Nov., 1913. 
William Pallen Bishop, d. at 
Bathurst, N.B., 26 Oct., 1906. 
Kennedy Munro, d. at Blue Rap- 
ids, Kans., 10 Jan., 1890. 


1838, at West Rutland, Vt.; d. at 
St. Johnsbury, Vt., 8 Dec., 1913. 
Charles David Bradley, d. at 
Chicago, Ill., 7 April, 1900. 
Fitzwilliam Sargent Worcester, b. 
at South Framingham, Mass.; d. 
at Peabody, Mass., 7 Dec., 1913. 
Thomas Lyman Perkins, b. 7 
May, 1851, at Salem, Mass.; d. at 
Springfield, Ill., 26 Dec., 1913. 
William Allen Tremaine, b. 22 
Aug., 1853, at Valatie, N.Y.; d. at 
Boston, Mass., 5 Oct., 1913. 
John Alvin Leitch, b. 5 Nov., 
1865, at Andover, Mass.; d. at 
Andover, Mass., 26 Aug., 1913. 
John Milton Homan, b. 21 Nov., 
1874, at Cambridgeport, Mass.; 
d.at Everett, Mass., 5 Nov., 1913. 


Dental School. 
James Robert White, b. 3 Dec., 
1857, at Taunton, Mass.; d. at 
North Adams, Mass., 20 Nov., 
1918. 

Law School. 

Charles Edward Hooker, b. in 
1825, in Union District, S.C.; d. 
at Jackson, Miss., 7 Jan., 1914. 
Henry Elias Howland, b. 30 June, 
1835, at Walpole, N.H.; d. at New 
York, N.Y., 7 Nov., 1913. 
Elias Sipple Reed, b. 9 July, 1832, 
near Frederica, Del.; d. at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., 12 Dec., 1913. 
William Thomas Spear, b. $ June, 
1834, at Warren, Ohio; d. at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, 8 Dec., 1913. 
. George Henry Williamson, b. 17 


Rollin Clayton Ward, b. 6 April, | 
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Sept., 1842, at Cincinnati, Ohio; 
d. at Paris, France, 6 Dec., 1896. 
1898. James Austin Twohey, b. 8 Oct., 
1870, at Burlington, Vt.; d. at 
Ottawa, Can., 21 Nov., 1913. 


Divinity School. 
1852. Henry Lewis Myrick, b. 5 Dec., 
1827, at New York, N.Y.; d. at 
New York, N.Y., 31 Dec., 1913. 
1882. Price Collier, b. 25 May, 1860, at 
Davenport, Ia.; d. on the island 
of Funen in the Baltic Sea, 3 Nov., 
1913. 
Honorary Degrees. 


1886. Silas Weir Mitchell, LL.D., b. 15 
Feb., 1830, at Philadelphia, Pa.; 
d. at Philadelphia, Pa., 4 Jan., 
1914. 

1904. William Watts Taylor, A.M., b. 
19 March, 1847, at Opelousas, 
La.; d. at Cincinnati, Ohio, 12 
Nov., 1913. 


Cemporarp fllembers. 
The College. 

1877. Carroll Clare Bryce, b. 28 March, 
1854, at New York, N.Y., d. at 
New York, N.Y., 7 Dec., 1911. 

1880. Morrill Wyman, b. 10 July, 1855, 
at Cambridge, Mass.; d. at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 15 Jan., 1914. 

1883. Cyrus Lothrop, b. 22 May, 1861, 
at Detroit, Mich.; d. at Detroit, 
Mich., 30 Dec., 1913. 

1887. John Coit Adams, b. 17 July, 
1865, at Honolulu, Hawaii; d. at 
Butte, Mont., 17 Oct., 1913. 

1888. (Special.) Knight Ellsworth Rog- 
ers, b. 18 June, 1869, at So. Man- 
chester, Conn.; d. at Saranac Lake, 
N.Y., 23 Nov., 1913. 

1898 (Special.) Mark Hopkins, b. 16 
Feb., 1878, at Williamstown, 
Mass.; d. at Philadelphia, Pa., 
$1 Jan., 1914. 


1901., 


1907. 


1910. 
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Eben Creighton, b. 16 Aug., 1870, 
at Thomaston, Me.; d. at Boston, 
Mass., 21 Feb., 1912. 

Malcolm Cary Williams, b. 27 
June, 1884, at Nantucket, Mass.; 
d. at Babylon, L.I., N.Y.,31 Dec., 
1913. 

Ernest Carley Bleecker, b. 20 
March, 1887, at Marmora, Ont.; 
d. at Marmora, Ont., 3 Dec., 1913. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 


1883. 


1857. 


1857. 


1864. 


1867. 


1868. 


1869. 


1870. 


John Eastman Clarke, b. 2 July, 
1850, at Prospect, Me.; d. at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 22 Nov., 1913. 


Medical School. 
William Henry Palmer, b. 25 
May, 1829, at Woodstock, Conn.; 
d. at Woodstock, Conn., 3 Aug., 
1912. 
Stillman Josiah Quinby, b. 7 Dec., 
1832, at Parsonsfield, Me.; d. at 
Lynn, Mass., 7 Sept., 1912. 
Eugene (Parker) Howard, b. 8 
Aug., 1841, at Milford, Mass.; d. 
at Worcester, Mass., 3 Sept., 
1913. 
Charles Morris Wood, b. 8 Jan., 
1842, at Richibucto, N.B.; d. at 
Somerville, Mass., 21 Sept., 1911. 
Ingham Sutcliffe Tocque, b. at 
St. John’s, Newfoundland ; d. at 
Toronto, Can., 25 May, 1898. 
John Anthony Parm, b. 14 Sept., 
1840, at Monrovia, Liberia, Af- 
rica; d. at Wilmington, Del., 19 
June, 1913. 
Ezbon Churchill, b. 17 April, 


1842, at Woodstock, N.B.; d. 


1863. 


1866. 


at Woodstock, N.B., 15 Aug,, 
1912. 

Law School. 
Melville Cox Day, d. at Florence, 
Italy, 29 Dec., 1913. 
Francis William Kittredge, b. 4. 
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June, 1843, at Lowell, Mass.; d. 
at Boston, Mass., 24 Nov., 1913. 

1875. John Burpe Mills, b. 24 July, 
1850, at Granville Ferry, N.S.; 
d. at Providence, R.I., 24 Dec., 
1913. 

1879. Amos Blanchard Shattuck, b. 11 
Aug., 1860, at Manchester, N.H.; 
d. at Bayambang, P.I., 21 Dec., 
1913. 

1896. William Edwards Milne, b. 6 
March, 1873, at Genesee, N.Y.; 
d. at Englewood, N.J., 6 Sept., 
1914. 


Officers not Graduates. 


Alfred Bull Nichols, Instructor in 
German, 1889-1901, b. 7 July, 
1852, at Lebanon, Conn.; d. at 
Concord, Mass., 9 Sept., 1913. 


Joel Hayden, Overseer 1854-1860, 
b. 8 April, 1798, at Williamsburg, 
Mass.; d. at New York, N.Y., 10 
Nov., 1873. 


UNIVERSITY NOTES. 


— Cost of Living at Harvard and Else- 
where. The question of the difference in 
the cost of living between the large uni- 
versities and smaller colleges has been 
the subject of considerable discussion 
lately. The Yale News has figured as 
accurately as possible the average cost 
of living at Yale, Harvard, Princeton, 
Dartmouth, Amherst, and Lehigh. The 
results show that the small colleges cost 
almost but not quite as much as the 
large. Only the fixed charges are taken 
into account in making out these statis- 
tics, as many of the expenses depend on 
the individual, who may make them 
large or small at whatever college he 
attends. For the room rents, the average 
of all the rents has been taken. The 
statistics follow: 
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Harvard Yale Princeton 
Tuition. .... $150 $155 $160 


ae 200 190 180 
ce 140 150 140 
Light-fuel... se s 39 


$490 $495 $519 


Dartmouth Amherst Lehigh 


Tuition...... $140 $140 $144 
SS a 185 190 180 
See 120 55 130 
Light-fuel. .. a 15 - 

$445 $400 $454 


Prof. W. E. Castle, ’93, has been reap- 
pointed a Research Associate of the 
Carnegie Institution for a period of five 
years with an annual grant of $2500 in 
support of his researches in heredity. 
This is the third five-year appointment 
as Research Associate received by Prof. 
Castle frora the Carnegie Institution. 

The new Cumulative index of the 
Harvard Law Review, covering Volumes 
I to XXV inclusive, is ready for distribu- 
tion. This index has been prepared with 
great care. It includes Leading Articles, 
Topics, Notes and Cases. The complete 
Table of Cases is a new feature. Paper 
bound, $1.50, buckram, $2.50, half- 
pigskin, $3. 

The Fogg Art Museum, which has 
been closed for repairs since the day 
after Commencement, 1913, was opened 
to the public on Wednesday, February 4. 
In addition to the regular collections 
there was a special loan exhibition from 
Feb. 4-17 of Persian and European 
illuminated manuscripts, lent by Messrs. 
J. P. Morgan, ’89, W. A. White, ’63, H. 
E. Wetzel, ’11, and others. At the same 
time there were exhibited in two rooms 
on the main floor a collection of examples 
of the arts of China and Japan, consist- 
ing of paintings, pottery, and porcelain, 
loaned by Mrs. W. B. Thomas, Miss 
Margaret Thomas, Dr. D. W. Ross, and 
others. 

In his Annual Report, Oakes Ames, 
’98, Director of the Botanic Garden, 
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says: “Throughout the year at the Ex- 
periment Station near Cienfuegos, Cuba, 
under the supervision of Mr. R. M. 
Grey, experiments with sugar cane 
raised from seed were carried on. After 
a long period of uncertainty as to the 
ultimate results to be obtained from the 
artificial cross pollination of the many 
standard varieties cultivated in the 
experimental plots, laboratory analyses 
of three hundred and twenty-four canes 
raised at the station indicate that actual 
progress has been made, and that several 
of the new seedlings seem likely to show 
marked improvement over the best 
canes heretofore grown commercially in 
Cuba. Six varieties exceeded in sugar 
content, and three in percentage of su- 
erose extracted, the Crystallina cane 
which is a standard of excellence in Cuba. 
Every effort is being made to increase 
the stock of these crossbreds so that in 
the near future actual field tests may be 
made.” 

— Honorary Degrees, According to the 
Gazette, during the year 1913 Officers of 
the University received honorary de- 
grees as follows: John Williams White, 
Professor of Greek, Emeritus, Litt.D. 
from Harvard. Josiah Royce, Professor 
of the History of Philosophy, D.Sc. from 
the University of Oxford. Walter El- 
more Fernald, Lecturer on Psychiatry, 
A.M. from Harvard. Barrett Wendell, 
Professor of English, Litt.D. from 
Columbia University. William Roscoe 
Thayer, Overseer, LL.D. from Western 
Reserve University, Litt.D. from Brown 
University and from Harvard, L.H.D. 
from Williams College. Alfred Rehder, 
Assistant at the Arnold Arboretum, 
A.M. from Harvard. Roscoe Pound, 
Carter Professor of General Jurispru- 
dence, LL.D. from the University of 
Michigan. David Linn Edsall, Jackson 
Professor of Clinical Medicine, S.D. 
from Princeton University. FitzRoy 
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Carrington, Lecturer on the History of 
Engraving, A.M. from Dickinson Col- 
lege, Carlisle, Pa. Harvey Cushing, 
Moseley Professor of Surgery, A.M. from 
Yale University, F.R.C.S. from the 
Royal College of Surgeons, London. 

The Alumni Social Service Bureau, an 
organization unique in the history of 
social service work in Boston, opened an 
office at 161 Devonshire St., Room 509, 
on Jan. 1. The office will be in charge of 
Philip W. Carter, ’10, who has recently 
been appointed General Secretary by a 
committee of representative college 
graduates who have sponsored the 
movement. Prominent among the com- 
mitteemen are: Malcolm Donald, ’99, 
R. H. Oveson, ’05, and H. S. Thompson, 
*99, all Harvard graduates; C. A. Barnes, 
and C. F. Luther, of Yale; P. M. Clark, 
of Bowdoin; C. B. Willey, and C. M. 
Davenport, of Williams; and W. T. 
Aldrich of the Mass. Institute of Tech- 
nology. The aim of this organization is 
to provide a clearing house for social 
service work in Boston. Scttlement 
houses will be approached with a view to 
ascertaining their needs for volunteer 
workers. College graduates will then be 
sought to fill positions. In other words, 
the bureau will aim to balance demand 
for and supply of social service workers. 
Special attention will be paid to young 
college graduates, although later on the 
scope of the work will doubtless broaden. 
Mr. Carter had four years’ experience in 
such work when an undergraduate at 
Harvard. 

At the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Society of Landscape Architects in 
New York, Prof. J.S. Pray was reélected 
vice-president, and Prof. H. V. Hubbard, 
treasurer, for the ensuing year. 

Prof. James Ford, ’04, has been ap- 
pointed a member of the Central Com- 
mittee of the National Conference on 
Marketing and Farm Credits. 
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Harvard University extended the hos- 
pitality of its buildings to the American 
Philological Society and the Modern 
Language Association of America, for 
their joint annual meeting, December 
29 to $1. The University also gave a 
reception to the members of these socie- 
ties at the Harvard Union on Monday 
evening, December 29, and entertained 
them at luncheon at the Union on 
Tuesday, December 30. 

Prof. G. G. Wilson is vice-president of 
the American Political Science Associa- 
tion. 

The David A. Wells Prize ($500) in 
economics has been awarded to Eliot 
Jones, Ph.D. 1913, of Cambridge, for his 
thesis entitled “The Anthracite Coal 
Combination in the United States, with 
some Account of the Early Development 
of the Anthracite Industry.” 

The Pasteur Medal for Debating for 
the current year has been awarded to 
John Bovingdon, ’15, of Cambridge. 
Henry Hyman Kitsis, of Revere, an Un- 
classified Student, received honorable 
mention. The subject of the debate was 
“Resolved, that the President of the 
French Republic should have a veto 
power similar to that of the President of 
the United States.” 

Dr. F. T. Lewis, ’97, is vice-president 
of the American Association of Ana- 
tomists. 

Prof. T. W. Richards, ’86, has been 
elected President of the American Chem- 
ical Society for 1914. 

Prof. E. V. Huntington, ’95, has been 
elected a member of the Council of the 
American Mathematical Society. 

The Imperial Society of the Friends of 
Natural History, Anthropology, and 
Ethnology, of Moscow, have elected 
Prof. W. M. Davis, s ’69, to permanent 
membership. 

Prof. W. B. Cannon, ’96, is president 
of the American Physiological Society. 


[ March, 


— Admission of Foreign Students. The 
Committee on Admission have been au- 
thorized to apply the principles of the 
New Plan of Admission in admitting stu- 
dents from foreign countries in which 
English is not the native language: (a) 
By accepting in place of the school re- 
cord ordinarily required a certificate that 
the applicant has completed a school 
course which entitles him to enter a uni- 
versity in his own country. (b) By fur- 
nishing an examination in the native 
language of the applicant in place of 
the examination in English ordinarily 
prescribed, and by accepting an exami- 
nation in English for the foreign lan- 
guage prescribed for ail candidates. 

All candidates for the degree of A.B. 
must be examined in an ancient lan- 
guage. 

— Commencement Parts. The Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences have voted that, in 
lieu of the present practice, the English 
parts representing the College at Com- 
mencement be hereafter chosen in the 
following manner: viz., that six men, 
promising in respect of both personality 
and intellectual interests, be selected by 
the Committee on Commencement 
Parts from candidates proposed by the 
several Departments in the College, or 
otherwise; and that, after due considera- 
tion of their respective merits, based to 
some degree upon roughly outlined parts, 
two shall finally be selected by the afore- 
said Committee as Commencement 
speakers. 

Dr. A. F. Whittem, ’02, is treasurer of 
the Modern Language Association of 
America. 

In January Prof. Karl F. Rathgen, of 
Hamburg, delivered several lectures on 
Political Economy, at Harvard. The 
subjects were some phase of Germany’s 
remarkable economic development since 
1870. Prof. Rathgen is the grandson of 
the historian Niebuhr. 
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Dr. William Duane, of Philadelphia, 
who has been appointed as assistant 
professor at Harvard, in the division of 
physics, will devote the greater part of 
his time to the physiological action of 
radioactive substances and to the pro- 
blems in physics directly connected with 
this subject at the Harvard Medical 
School and at the Huntington Cancer 
Hospital; but he will also undertake the 
direction of advanced students in pro- 
blems on the purely physical side of 
radioactivity in the Jefferson Physical 
Laboratory. 

— Requirements for Admission to the 
Graduate School of Medicine. — Voted, 
on recommendation of the Faculty of 
Medicine, to adopt the following re- 
quirements for admission to the Gradu- 
ate School of Medicine: 

A. Registered Practitioners. Any re- 
putable person who by licensure is le- 
gally entitled to practise medicine may 
be admitted to such courses as he is 
qualified to take. 

B. Graduates in Medicine who are not 
Registered Practitioners. Graduates of an 
acceptable medical school who are not 
registered practitioners are eligible for 
admission. The standard of an accept- 
able school is that of Class A+ or Class 
A of the classification of the American 
Medical Association. 

C. Undergraduates in Medicine. Un- 
dergraduates of the Harvard Medical 
School or of medical schools in Class A 
+ or Class A (American Medical Asso- 
ciation Classification) may be admitted 
for such courses as they are competent 
to take. During the sessions of their own 
schools such undergraduates will be ac- 
cepted only by special vote of the Ad- 
ministrative Board. 

D. Such other persons as are ap- 
proved by the Administrative Board. 
These shall be known as special stu- 
dents. 


— Exchange Professors, 1914. Prof. 
W. A. Neilson, p ’96, professor of English, 
will serve as exchange professor with 
France next winter. Prof. Barrett Wen- 
dell, ’77, also of the English Depart- 
ment, was invited to go as exchange 
professor to Germany, but was obliged 
to decline on account of ill-health. Prof. 
A. B. Hart, ’80, will probably take his 
place. 

An appropriation from the Shaler 
Memorial Fund has been granted to 
Prof. P. E. Raymond and Prof. W. H. 
Twenhofel for an investigation into the 
Correlation of the Ordovician and Silu- 
rian Strata of the Baltic Region with 
those of North America. Prof. W. M. 
Davis, s ’69, has also been granted an 
appropriation from this fund to defray 
in part the expense of his trip to the 
South Pacific to study the physiographic 
evidence relating to the problem of coral 
reefs. 

Prof. E. E. Southard, ’97, has been 
madea member of the board of scientific 
directors of the Eugenics Record Office, 
Cold Spring Harbor, N.Y., and of the 
Consulting Board for the Laboratory 
erected by the Bureau of Social Hygiene 
in connection with the State Reforma- 
tory for Women at Bedford Hills, N.Y. 

The Christmas vacation was longer 
than usual, extending from Dec. 21 to 
Jan. 4, inclusive. 

Prof. J. S. Pray is president of the 
Boston Society of Landscape Architects 
for 1914. 

Prof. Edward Caldwell Moore de- 
livered the Dale Lectures at Mansfield 
College, Oxford, England, during Octo- 
ber and November, on “The Expansion 
of Christendom and the Naturalization 
of Christianity in the East in the Nine- 
teeth Century.” 

Prof. C. W. Killam is a member of the 
executive committee of the Boston So- 
ciety of Architects. 
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Dr. P. W. Long, ’98, is giving a free 
course of lectures on “Spenser,” and 
Dr. S. M. Waxman, ’07, a course on 
“Some Contemporary French Drama- 
tists,” by permission of the College 
Faculty. 

At the 65th annual meeting of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, held at Atlanta, Ga., 
Prof. E. C. Pickering, s ’65, as retiring 
President of the Association, delivered 
an address on “‘ The Study of the Stars”’; 
and at the 15th annual meeting of the 
Astronomical and Astrophysical Society 
of America, also heid at Atlanta, he pre- 
sented a paper entitled ‘ Wendell’s 
Photometric Measurements.” 

The officers of the Harvard Medical 
Alumni Association are: Pres., S. B. 
Woodward, ’78, of Worcester, Mass.; 
vice-president, F. C. Shattuck, 68, of 
Boston; C. A. Wheaton, m ’77, of St. 
Paul, Minn.; J. A. Capps, m ’95, of 
Chicago; C. E. Edson, ’88, of Denver; 
A. S. Thayer, ’81, of Portland, Me.; 
Reuben Peterson, ’85, of Ann Arbor, 
Mich.; W. B. Coley, m ’88, of New 
York; E. H. Stevens, m ’67, of Cam- 
bridge; sec., C. M. Green, ’74, of Boston; 
treasurer, J. B. Ayer, ’03, of Boston. 


TREES IN THE YARD. 


[The following report by Guy Lowell, '92, 
on the trees in the College Yard, was made 
at the request of the Harvard Corporation. 
The dead and dying elms are being removed. 
—Epb.) 


To the Corporation of Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

Gentlemen: — As the question of 
what is going to be done about the trees 
in the College Yard is constantly arising, 
it seems wise to have a policy which 
should be rigorously followed, and which 
could be explained to those who show an 
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interest in the future appearance of the 
College Yard, either with the idea of 
making a personal contribution to help 
better conditions, or of getting various 
classes to subscribe to a general or spe- 
cial fund to plant and take care of new 
trees. 

The results of the work done to date 
have been far from satisfactory, and I 
am making these recommendations to 
show once more what I believe should be 
done, and so that you may take such 
action as you think best. 

When the plan for a complete replant- 
ing of the trees in the old Yard was pre- 
pared three or four years ago, I tried to 
follow as closely as possible the scheme 
that was originally carried out when the 
elms were planted. For this reason I ad- 
vised using only one kind of tree, as was 
originally done. 

I advised, however, planting red oaks 
instead of elms, after consulting with 
the best authorities on arboriculture. 
Red oaks were selected because it was 
believed thay were less liable than are 
the elms to be attacked by insects such 
as the gypsy moth, brown tail moth, elm 
leaf beetle, and elm bark beetle. They 
are a fast growing tree, at least the fast- 
est of the oak family, which is the hardi- 
est type of tree. The red oak also, when 
mature, makes a beautiful and dignified 
specimen tree. I recommend that my 
plan for planting should be carried out 
as designed. 

The question is now frequently com- 
ing up as to whether it would not be ad- 
visable to plant a number of different 
varieties of trees. In case this were done 
the old Yard would have the appearance 
of the new yard to the east, which, to 
my mind, has not been very effectively 
planted, and seems to show no orderly 
scheme, though today, owing to the fact 
that it contains flourishing trees, it seems 
to look better than does the old Yard. 
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Its system of planting, however, can 
hardly be recommended. The new de- 
sign for the old Yard was to keep the 
planting symmetrical by having the trees 
evenly spaced in rows that were to be an 
equal distance from each other. A simi- 
lar scheme had been carried out in the 
original planting of the Yard, but that 
system has been badly broken up, owing 
to the fact that when old trees died new 
ones were planted without regard to the 
old orderly plan. 

In the old Yard today practically 
every one of the larger elms is a muti- 
lated and diseased tree. These trees fur- 
nish a breeding place for leopard moths, 
and apparently for every other disease 
known to arboriculture. It was pointed 
out by Professor Sargent some time ago 
that it was far from good policy even if 
a few branches are alive, to wait till the 
trees are absolutely dead before taking 
them out. They should come out now 
so as to allow of replacing them as early 
as possible, and so as to give the new 
trees every possible chance. 

Furthermore, I believe if different va- 
rieties of trees were planted with the idea 
that by some such hit or miss selection 
a few might survive, the ultimate result 
would be the same as long as the elms are 
allowed to transmit their diseases to 
their neighbors. 

The elms have died and are dying, 
owing to years of neglect. They have 
been constantly weakened by various 
pests, and by various physical changes 
in their surroundings, and when the last 
of the pests appeared — the leopard 
moth and the elm bark beetle — the 
elms were unable in their weakened econ- 
dition to withstand the attack. 

Now those of the young oaks which 
survived transplanting and which were 
placed in accordance with my uniform 
plan of spacing have been attacked by 
insects and by disease because they have 


been surrounded by unhealthy trees on 
all sides. It is too much te expect a child 
surrounded by diseased people for any 
length of time to stay immune and not 
be infected, and it is equally true of 
young trees struggling te recover from 
the shock of transplanting, that are sur- 
rounded by decaying trees. 

In my opinion, nothing can be done by 
way of putting in something to take the 
place of the elms that will prove satis- 
factory in the end, until the dying elms 
themselves are taken out. A few die 
each year and are cut down. There are 
about ten now in the old Yard that prob- 
ably cannot survive much longer. 

You will remember when I made my 
plan and the new locations for trees were 
determined on, that it was done with the 
idea that the old trees would soon come 
out and accordingly new trees were 
planted in some instances directly under 
the spread of the old trees. But, in 
many of these cases, the old trees have 
remained, and the new ones have been 
infested with the diseases harbored in 
the elms. 

I quote William Herlihy, who is con- 
nected with the force looking out for 
the trees under the Inspector of Grounds 
and Buildings, who wrote as follows to 
Mr. Burke: 

“T have made a thorough and compre- 
hensive investigation of the condition of 
all the small oaks in the College Yard 
and those between Pierce and Langdell 
Halls. Of the 61 new trees in the Yard, 
I found 30 of them in a fairly flourishing 
condition and of the other 31, 25 were 
dead and 6 cannot survive until another 
year. In front of Langdell Hall there 
are 22 trees; 10 of them are in good con- 
dition and the other 12 are dead. 

“The causes of the death of these trees 
are various: 

1. Too small roots to sustain such 
large crowns. (Blame of nursery men.) 
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2. Traces of abusive handling during 
transportation. 

8. A fungus disease, probably started 
by weakened condition of trees. 

“Tn 90 per cent of the live trees I found 
small leopard moth caterpillars, and in 
some individual trees there were as many 
as four to seven. I feel that the main 
cause for this large number lies in the 
fact that a number of those large elms 
are allowed to remain as skeletons and 
breeding places for a number of pests 
and diseases. 

“T think there are at least 8 or 10 of 
them right in the middle of the Yard, 
that should be taken down, as they are 
only an eyesore and cannot live more 
than a year or two longer. In this way 
you can immediately destroy hundreds 
or more leopards that are in the trunks 
and large branches of the trees that can- 
not be destroyed in any other way. 

“T knowthat many of the leopards I 
found in the oaks are some that have 
dropped from the larger elms that are 
in many instances directly over them. 
So it is that if the cause of this devasta- 
tion is not removed, it will be only a mat- 
ter of a few years before the oaks are 
gone also. 

“Two hundred cords of manure could 
be well used if spread around the trees 
and shrubs all over the College property. 
They are in such a condition from the 
drought of the last four or five years, 
and also from the several insects and 
pests that have attacked them, that they 
are in dire need of such to feed and in- 
vigorate them. 

“T strongly suggest that all the leaves 
which are raked up should be saved and 
a compost pile of them, mixed half and 
half with stable manure, be made. This 
would be a valuable asset to our future 
(tree-food) supply.” 

Besides the leopard moths there has 
appeared a fungus that has undoubtedly 
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killed a number of the trees this summer. 
I have taken specimens from the trees 
and am having them analyzed at the 
Arboretum in the hope that we can find 
out exactly what it is and what steps 
are necessary to check it. This fungus 
unquestionably was fostered in the dead 
trunks and branches of the larger elms. 

It is now absolutely necessary to con- 
sider first of all the future appearance 
of the Yard, and it is also time to realize 
that we must make some present sacri- 
fice for the benefit of the ultimate results; 
that is always necessary in a well thought 
out planting scheme. It is a difficult 
thing to do, and there seems to be a de- 
sire to adopt some scheme that will dress 
up the Yard temporarily but will not 
produce the best results in the end, and 
so I am constantly asked by graduates, 
“Why not plant big trees?” Classes 
have offered to subscribe sums for this 
purpose. I wish definitely to put myself 
on record as disapproving of the plant- 
ing of big trees, as proposed, especially 
as they are intended to serve as a me- 
morial to the various classes and there- 
fore would cause much disappointment 
should they die, as some of them surely 
would. 

Instead of the big trees, I reeommend 
planting small trees not over six feet 
high, and money should be provided for 
five or more years of care after they are 
planted. I would suggest also having a 
surplus supply of similar trees growing 
in a nursery. In case anyone would like 
to see what a red oak will do under nor- 
mal conditions let him look at the red 
oaks now planted on the “Arborway” 
at Jamaica Plain, in the Boston Park 
system. These have been planted some 
fifteen years and are excellent speci- 
mens of handsome thrifty trees. 

I have had considerable experience 
with the planting of large trees, and al- 
though in many instances the results 
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have been satisfactory it has been where 
isolated specimens were required. I 
have had poor luck when a large number 
of trees had to be matched more or less 
one with another, as would be the case 
in the replanting of the Yard. 

Nursery men advertise that large trees 
can be moved successfully, but it must 
be borne in mind that the conditions in 
the Yard in the middle of a city are not 
favorable, and I know furthermore of 
no place where a large number of big 
uniform trees ready to transplant can 
be found. 

To secure the largest size oak that we 
could purchase at the time we bought 
the present so-called small oaks, I corre- 
sponded with twenty-one different nurs- 
eries. Many of these could not offer any 
trees in the larger sizes. Large oaks are 
difficult to find, and if found,have fre- 
quently not been transplanted enough, 
and, therefore, are lacking in the fibrous 
roots so necessary for successful growth. 

Having purchased as large trees as we 
did, though to the layman they seemed 
small, we did not get as good roots as 
would have been the case had smaller 
trees been chosen. This lack of roots 
had something to do with the trees not 
having done better, but the trees pur- 
chased were as good as could be found. 

The holes were prepared with the 
greatest care and the trees, though late, 
were carefully planted. 

After the trees had been planted Mr. 
A. R. Sargent went out at frequent in- 
tervals and gave instructions about the 
guying of the trees. When Class Day 
came, Mr. Crane, the inspector of 
grounds, thought it necessary to take the 
wires off as they were dangerous ob- 
stacles to visitors. This was conceded 
with the understanding that the wires 
were to be put back after Class Day, but 
instead, without authorization, four large 
pieces of two by four inch studding 
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were driven down close to the tree to a 
considerable depth anda fence built 
around the trees. These posts could not 
possibly have been driven down without 
doing material damage to the none too 
numerous roots. These guards are 
around the trees in several instances 
today. There is no doubt in my mind 
that this was another contributory cause 
to the dying of the oaks. 

The shrubs have been sadly neglected, 
although in a majority of cases they have 
done remarkably well. Dead shrubs 
have not even been removed, and when 
removed have not been replaced. Prun- 
ing has not been properly done. The 
shrubs have not been manured and 
forked. 

The shrub beds should receive a good 
dressing of well rotted manure every 
fall, which should be forked in as soon 
as the frost is out of the ground. The 
beds should also be cultivated once or 
twice during the season. 

In many instances there are no gut- 
ters on the buildings. One can readily 
see the effect that water and snow has 
had on the shrubbery where the gutters 
are lacking. 

The vines have done well. These also 
should receive fertilization and the roses, 
which are most susceptible to the rav- 
ages of insects, should receive constant 
attention. 

There has been nothing done in the 
Delta, which is a very important part of 
the University grounds. This should be 
planted, too. 

When the elms are taken out, possibly 
more rhododendrons should be used in 
the Yard proper to add color and give 
an evergreen appearance in winter. The 
ones that have been planted have done 
remarkably well. If more rhododen- 
drons can be used they could well be 
substituted in many cases where shrubs 
are at present. 
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There is so much work to be done that 
a thoroughly competent man who knows 
about trees must be constantly employed 
by the University to look out for the 
trees and shrubs that grow in the various 
University grounds; for not only are the 
trees suffering in the Yard but, even in 
the more remote holdings of the Univer- 
sity, trees have been neglected. There 
are few trees in the Metropolitan dis- 
trict that appear to have suffered more 
and are in poorer shape than those at 
the Bussey Institution. To take care of 
all the trees there should be a force of 
workmen, the number of which would 
vary with the seasons. 

It would, in my opinion, be well to 
have your tree expert under the direc- 
tion of the Arboretum, which is the 
arboricultural department of the Univer- 
sity. I suggest this because the Inspector 
of Grounds and Buildings has not time 
to give the needed attention to the super- 
vision of trees and shrubs. 

Yours truly, 


Guy LoweE.u. 
New Yorg, N.Y., 
November 15, 1913. 


HARVARD CANCER COMMIS- 
SION REPORT ON RADIUM. 


The Harvard Cancer Commission 
consists of Dr. J. C. Warren, chairman; 
Dr. H. P. Walcott, of the Corporation; 
Dr. E. H. Bradford, dean of the Medical 
School; Dr. Theobald Smith, professor 
of comparative pathology and Dr. W. 
T. Councilman, professor of pathology, 
Medical School; Dr. H. K. Oliver, 
trustee of the Caroline Brewer Croft 
Fund; Dr. R. B. Greenough, secretary 
and consulting surgeon; Dr. H. A. Chris- 
tian, consulting physician; Arthur 
Adams, treasurer; Dr. E. E. Tyzzer, 
director; Dr. Thomas Ordway, physi- 
cian in charge of the Huntington Hospi- 
tal, and Dr. William Duane, physicist. 


In January, when there was much 
public discussion of the value of radium 
as a cure for cancer, the Commission is- 
sued the following statement: 

“Tn certain limited cases, treatment 
by radium seems to be curative, while in 
others, not cured by this agent, local re- 
sults are good and such distressing 
symptoms as pain, hemorrhage and dis- 
charge may be greatly benefitted. At 
the present time, however, the most sat- 
isfactory treatment of cancer is gener- 
ally admitted to be the complete re- 
moval by surgical operation at the 
earliest possible moment. The best, or 
curative, results from radium therapy 
are obtained in cases of various skin dis- 
eases, including certain types of skin and 
other localized forms of cancer. 

“Tn many cases of true cancer which 
have advanced beyond the operable 
stage, or cases recurring following opera- 
tion, improvement after radium treat- 
ment may follow not only symptomat- 
ically, but in the local condition. Such 
cases, however, are rarely cured. Occa- 
sionally large growths are much reduced 
and even disappear under the influence 
of radium, but metastasis, or spreading 
of the growth to other parts, is not 
usually prevented, or the patient may 
succumb from toxemia during the pro- 
cess of absorption. 

“Great variations occur in different 
types of cancer in the same and in differ- 
ent individuals. In some cases the entire 
duration of the disease is short — 
months; in others it may last for years, 
as many as 12 or 15, and there may be 
periods of great temporary improve- 
ment. But the fact cannot be too 
strongly emphasized that this variabil- 
ity in the natural history of new growths 
may account for many of the favorable 
results supposedly due to therapeutic 
procedures. . 

“Owing to the possible exaggeration 
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and misinterpretation of the result of 
radium therapy, it is deemed most im- 
portant that ample and accurate clinical 
data be secured and the results recorded 
in a form suitable for critical analysis. 
It is to obtain such accurate observa- 
tion of the effect of radium treatment, 
to devise new and more effective meth- 
ods of administration and to give to the 
public the unprejudiced result of these 
investigations that the Cancer Com- 
mission of Harvard University is de- 
voting its energies.” 

A SUGGESTION: HARVARD-TECH 

DEGREES. 


In making the recently announced ar- 
rangement with the Institute of Tech- 
nology, Harvard has yielded much. I 
have no disposition to criticize this ar- 
rangement or examine too closely the 
events which have led to it; but, as one 
who has been long in the service of Har- 
vard, I am naturally desirous of having 
her win from this new experiment some- 
thing more than the good conscience and 
the renown which come from a magnani- 
mous renunciation. I hope, as all friends 
of Harvard hope, to see secured to 
her for the generations that are to come 
the hearty allegiance of the men to 
whom she will give degrees earned in 
the field of engineering studies. 

To this end, though I am not the 
holder of a Harvard degree, I venture to 
make the suggestion that, if there is any 
doubt as to whether these new graduates 
are to be made fully and freely of the 
Harvard household, this doubt should 
be removed at once. They are not likely 
to sue, as other Harvard graduates not 
holders of the A.B. have had to sue, for 


the right or the privilege of voting in the. 


elections of Harvard Overseers. They 
will have their naturally close relations 
with the Institute, as men trained with- 
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in its walls, even though they may be 
trained in part by Harvard professors, 
and any disposition on the part of the 
Harvard Alumni in general to question 
their standing as Harvard men may 
cause them to hold in slight regard their 
Harvard degree, which is to be given 
in addition to the Institute degree. They 
may come to think of it as an undesir- 
able superfluity. 


Edwin H. Hall. 
CaMBRIDGE, Feb. 9, 1914. 


PRESIDENT’S LOWELL’S ANNUAL 
REPORT. 


{As the Magazine goes to press, advance 
sheets of President Lowell’s Annual Report, 
for the academic year 1912-13, are received. 
The following extracts refer to topics of un- 
usual importance. -— Ep.] 


The President speaks of the new plan 
of admission to Harvard College as hav- 
ing already justified itself in many 
respects; but he calls attention to the 
fact that under this plan the number of 
entrants without Latin is increasing, 
because the number of candidates for 
the S.B. degree grows. In the Class of 
1911 there were 414 A.B.s and 44 S.B.s; 
whereas in the Class of 1917 the candi- 
dates for the A.B. number 523 and for 
the S.B. 96. 

“The increase in the proportion of 
Bachelors of Science has an important 
bearing upon the position of the classics 
as a part of general education, but upon 
nothing else; for the degree in Science 
means only that the candidate entered 
college without Latin. It involves no 
special study of scientific subjects, and 
the courses taken in college by the candi- 
dates for the Arts and Science degrees 
may be, and often are, identical. In 
short, as Dean Briggs has expressed it, 
the degree of Bachelor of Science signi- 
fies, not knowledge of Science, but ig- 
norance of Latin. The position is cer- 
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tainly anomalous and illogical, and 
ought not to continue indefinitely. It 
has been proposed that candidates for 
the degree of Bachelor of Science should 
be required to concentrate in some scien- 
tific field. This would probably have 
the unfortunate effect of marking pure 
science as not an appropriate subject of a 
liberal education, and it would have the 
more immediate effect of forcing the 
issue whether Latin should be absolutely 
required, or not, for any college course 
devoted in the main to other than scien- 
tific branches; whether, for example, a 
student should or should not be allowed 
without it to concentrate in Economics 
or Music. This question must be faced 
at some time, but the College does not 
seem prepared to decide it now. The 
ultimate decision will depend upon the 
position the Classics are able to maintain 
in the higher education of the country, 
for the undergraduate who drops Latin 
and Greek as soon as he enters college is 
not likely hereafter to see the need of his 
son’s studying them at school. The 
future of the classics would seem to 
depend upon the possibility of making it, 
as it is in large measure in The Greats 
course at Oxford, a living part of the 
liberal education of the day; to attach 
to it such matters as modern history, 
economics, and philosophy. Those of 
us who believe in the value of the classics 
in education must desire earnestly such a 
development, and strive to counteract a 
tendency to the isolation of classical 
studies.” 

The President next gives figures 
which show that the proportion of men 
who graduate in three years seems to be 
decreasing. He urges that boys should 
enter college at 16 instead of at 17 or 18. 


Freshman Dormitories. 
“The opening of the Freshman dor- 
mitories will go far to remove the mo- 
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tives for holding boys back from college 
for fear of a sudden transition from the 
protection and discipline of home, or of 
a boarding-school, to the wide freedom 
and the supposed lack of restraining 
influence of college life. The real diffi- 
culty with the college has not been that 
students tend to evil, or are in need of 
more stringent regulations, but that 
they have been imprisoned too much in 
small groups of friends with ideas and 
aspirations often narrow, and in some 
cases mischievous, instead of being 
encompassed by large and heterogeneous 
masses of classmates whose aggregate 
outlook is wider and whose moral sense 
is on the whole very sound. Everyone 
familiar with the life of the students is 
impressed by the serious quality of the 
men who take part in those activities 
which affect any considerable portion of 
the undergraduates. The danger for the 
Freshman has lain in the accidents of 
individual environment, not in a lack of 
general discipline. 

“The object of the dormitories, there- 
fore, is in the main to improve the envi- 
ronment; not to curtail freedom by 
special rules, but to help men learn to 
use it wisely. With this in mind, the 
Committee of the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences appointed to consider the sub- 
ject, recommended only a single regula- 
tion which has been adopted by the 
Faculty in the following form: — All 
members of the Freshman Class will 
reside and board in the Freshman Dor- 
mitories, except those who are permitted 
by the Assistant Dean of Harvard Col- 
lege to live elsewhere. Exceptions will 
ordinarily be made in the case of stu- 
dents who wish to live at home. 

“Tn short, the only rule is that Fresh- 
men who do not live at home, or are not 
excused by the Dean for exceptional 
reasons, must live and board in the dor- 
mitories. In the colleges of Oxford and 
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Cambridge, students are required to be 
present at a certain number of meals 
each week in the common hall; but that 
involves the taking of attendance by 
monitors which would probably be felt 
vexatious by our students. Nor is it 
necessary, for the fact that they are 
charged for their board, whether present 
or not, is certain to secure a sufficiently 
regular attendance without hampering 
the freedom of occasional absence. The 
less the sense of formal restraint com- 
patible with the result desired, the better. 
In other respects, the Freshmen will be 
subject to the discipline provided in 
college dormitories; although it will, of 
course, be possible to give closer atten- 
tion to the conduct and studies of the 
newcomers, and exert a stronger influ- 
ence upon them than has been practi- 
cable while they were scattered about in 
many different places. 

“One of the aims of the Freshman 
dormitories is to mix men of diverse ori- 
gin and from different parts of thé coun- 
try, and thus foster intimacies among 
men with natural affinities who are not 
at present thrown together. Harvard 
has been called a rich man’s college, and 
truly if it means that there are many rich 
men in the student body. But it is still 
more a poor man’s college, if we may 
judge from the report of the Employ- 
ment Office on the number of students 
working their way by their own earn- 
ings. In fact, Harvard is in a singular 
degree representative of the different 
elements in the American people, and, 
therefore, an excellent place to fit oneself 
for citizenship in the nation if one seizes 
the opportunity it affords of friendly 
companionship with the many types of 
men within its walls. 

‘Another aim of the new dormitories is 
to bring students earlier into the full 
current of college life. Juniors and Sen- 
iors get far more out of the life, intel- 


lectually and socially, than Freshmen. 
In his first year, a man finds it hard to 
adjust himself to his new surroundings. 
Being unfamiliar with the possibilities 
about him, he does not know how to take 
advantage of them, and this is the more 
true of the broad opportunities of a 
large college. The Freshmen, of course, 
can never get as much out of college as 
the upper-classmen, but they can get far 
more than they do now in the compara- 
tive isolation in which they stand. By 
being brought at once into the compact 
body of the class, they can be placed ina 
large stream of college life flowing in a 
larger channel than any smaller group 
they meet today. 

“Apart from some unforeseen catas- 
trophe, the dormitories will ke finished 
several weeks before the opening of the 
College in the autumn of 1914, and, in 
fact, the rooms are already being as- 
signed by Professor Yeomans, the Assist- 
ant Dean of Harvard College in charge 
of the Freshmen. What immediate 
effect the dormitories will have on the 
size of the entering class, it is impossible 
to foretell. Nor is it important. Their 
full results will not be seen until they 
have been in operation two or three 
years.” 

President Lowell next refers to the 
building operations of the year, and 
especially to the Widener Library. He 
describes the creation of the indepen- 
dent Faculty of the Business School, and 
the needs of the University Press. Then 
he takes up the 


Medical School's Standards. 

“The change in the Medical School 
that attracted the largest amount of at- 
tention within the University related to 
the requirements for admission. This in- 
volved a departure from the policy, then 
nearly universal at Harvard, of requiring 
a bachelor’s degree for entering the pro- 
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fessional schools, and therefore it merits 
careful explanation. The requirement of 
the bachelor’s degree for admission to 
the Medical School went into effect in 
1901, but it was provided that students 
might be admitted without it by special 
vote of the Administrative Board. The 
exceptional cases were limited in 1909 to 
men who had spent two years in college 
and had pursued courses in physics, 
chemistry, and zodlogy. Moreover, they 
were admitted only as special students, 
and given a degree only if their marks in 
the School exceeded by a certain grade 
those of students regularly admitted. If, 
in addition to their two years of college 
work, they had pursued medical studies, 
they could be admitted to advanced 
standing only if they should ‘pass ex- 
aminations and fulfil all requirements 
of laboratory and practical work in 
branches already pursued by the class to 
which they seek admission’; and then 
only as special students with the hope of 
a degree only if they obtained the higher 
grade. During the last few years the 
general state of medical education has 
led the Faculty to reconsider the wisdom 
of these provisions. 

“In the condition of knowledge at the 
present day training for medicine is of 
necessity longer than for the practice of 
any other profession. A thorough mas- 
tery of the subject requires four years, 
or, with the hospital experience which 
practically always follows in the best 
schools, it consumes five years; whereas 
other careers require at the most three 
years devoted to studies of a strictly pro- 
fessional character. Now, although a full 
college education preceding medical 
studies is highly valuable for a physi- 
cian, and ought to be encouraged when 
possible, many young men well adapted 
to reach distinction in the profession are 
unable to afford the time and expense of 
eight or nine years of study, after leaving 
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the high school, before beginning to earn 
a livelihood. Obviously, this is a much 
more important matter when the train- 
ing requires eight or nine years than 
when it requires six or seven. Moreover, 
the time spent, after leaving the second- 
ary school, in obtaining a medical degree 
in good schools both in Europe and 
America, is commonly six years. In 
Europe, that is the case because young 
men habitually begin their medical or 
pre-medical studies at once on leaving 
the secondary school; and in almost all 
the American universities the same 
result is reached by allowing the first two 
years of medicine to count as the last two 
in college, so that in six years a young 
man obtains both his bachelor’s and his 
medical degree. 

“This American procedure, resulting 
in what is known as the ‘combined de- 
gree,’ we are unwilling to adopt at Har- 
vard, because it involves counting the 
same work twice over for two degrees 
which together profess to require more 
time than has been expended, and be- 
cause the college degree signifies with us 
a general non-professional education. In 
consequence, the Medical School was 
placed in the strange position of admit- 
ting men who had done two years of col- 
lege and two of medical work, and 
thereby obtained a bachelor’s degree, 
but of refusing them full credit for the 
medical knowledge. If they entered our 
School as regular students, they must 
repeat their two years of study. If they 
sought credit for their medical work, 
they could enter only as special students 
and obtain a degree only if they achieved 
exceptionally good grades in medicine. 
Naturally they did not enter. Nor was 
this a theoretical difficulty alone. Many 
universities and colleges which provide 
the first two years of laboratory instruc- 
tion in medicine are situated in small 
towns, without hospitals large enough 
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for clinical instruction, and, therefore, 
give the clinical part of the course else- 
where, or in some cases do not give it at 
all. Young men who have acquired their 
laboratory instruction in this way must 
migrate, and some of them would no 
doubt prefer to go for their last two 
years to a school with large clinical 
material like ours. 

“The rule of requiring a bachelor’s 
degree for entrance, and not giving full 
credit for medical studies pursued before 
obtaining it, cut our School off from a 
valuable class of students. Moreover, it 
ran counter to an opinion very common 
in the medical profession, that a future 
medical practitioner had better devote 
his chief attention to biological studies 
from the moment he leaves the second- 
ary school, and begin at that time a con- 
sistent six years’ course ending in the 
medical degree. Whether we share this 
view or not, it is a mistake for any pro- 
fessional school to set itself against the 
current opinion of the profession, to the 
point of excluding what is commonly 
thought the best preparation for prac- 
tice. What is, perhaps, not less import- 
ant, the amount of clinical material in 
hospitals that can be used for teaching is 
limited, and therein medical education 
differs from that given in other profes- 
sional schools. Our Law School, for 
example, takes only college graduates, 
but by doing so it neither implies that 
men without an academic education are 
unfit to enter the bar, nor prevents their 
getting a legal training. The equipment 
required to teach law is not expensive or 
difficult to procure, so that another law 
school in Boston can, and in fact does, 
prepare for successful practice men who 
are unable, or do not care, to enter our 
School. The Law School is, therefore, 
not wanting in its duty to the profession 
by receiving only a selected class of stu- 
dents. But hospital clinics being limited, 
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a medical school would seem to be under 
an obligation either to admit all men 
who are, in its judgment, qualified ,to 
study medicine, or to share the best 
clinics fairly with another school which 
receives the qualified men whom it wil* 
not admit. Now, in the judgment of the 
medical profession, from which our 
School is not prepared to dissent, two 
years of college, even if not the most 
desirable, are a necessary and sufficient 
basis for the study of medicine. 

“The obvious course for the Medical 
Faculty in seeking to meet the most 
pressing difficulties would have been to 
admit to regular advanced standing of 
two years men from other universities 
who had taken the combined degree, and 
the new general examination in labora- 
tory subjects furnished an excellent 
means of determining whether the appli- 
cant had in fact acquired the knowledge 
given in the first two years of our own 
School. But the admission of such men 
would by itself have left the School in 
the position of saying that two years in 
another college and medical school, fol- 
lowed by our first general examination, 
would entitle a man to be a regular stu- 
dent in our third year, while two years in 
Harvard College and the Harvard Medi- 
cal School would not. If a change in this 
direction were to be made at all, the only 
rational thing to do was what the Medi- 
cal Faculty did — to admit as regular 
students men who had spent two years in 
a college of high grade. This, however, 
was to be done only in case an amount of 
time equal to one full year had been 
spent on physics, chemistry, and biology. 
It follows that men who have spent two 
years in college work and two in medi- 
cine may be admitted to the first general 
examination, and if they pass it may be 
registered as regular students in the 
third year. When the matter came 
before your board, fears were expressed 
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that the change might open the door to 
an inferior class of students who felt 
little confidence of attaining a college 
degree; and, as the object was to admit 
on two years of college work only supe- 
rior men, it was provided that the stu- 
dent in his two years of college work must 
have ranked in the upper third of his 
class. These changes were approved by 
the two governing boards of the Univer- 
sity at the close of the academic year. 

“The men admitted by the new 
method, either to the first year of the 
School or to advanced standing, will 
probably not be numerous, at least for 
some time to come, but there is every 
reason to expect that they will be of good 
quality.” 


Harvard-Technology. 


“The last annual reports of the Presi- 
dents of the University and the Institute 
expressed on each side a hope that in 
some form codperation in the teaching of 
college graduates might be found pos- 
sible. My report stated that no such 
plan had been devised, and in fact no 
negotiations were then in progress, but 
they were begun shortly afterwards. It 
was soon discovered that no satisfactory 
arrangement limited to graduates of col- 
leges and technical schools could be 
made, and the basis of a proposed coép- 
eration was enlarged. The change had 
for us the merit of giving effect more 
completely to the wishes of the late Gor- 
don McKay, for he empowered the Uni- 
versity to teach ‘applied science, from 
the lowest to the highest,’ and expressed 
his desire ‘that the instruction provided 
be kept accessible to pupils who have 
had no other opportunities of previous 
education than those which the free pub- 
lic schools afford.’ Although the nego- 
tiations were not brought to a successful 
conclusion until after the close of the 
year covered by this report, the agree- 


ment having now been ratified by the 
governing bodies of the two institutions, 
and made public, it seems better to 
speak of it here than to wait a year. 
“The agreement, which is printed as 
an appendix to this report, provides for 
complete codperation in the teaching of 
mechanical, electrical, civil and sanitary 
engineering; mining and metallurgy, in 
the buildings of Technology, now under 
construction on the Charles River 
Embankment in Cambridge. Each insti- 
tution is to contribute such sums as it 
can, and in particular Harvard is to use 
for the purpose the income of the funds 
of the Lawrence Scientific School and 
three fifths of the income of the McKay 
endowment, the remaining two fifths 
being required for other branches of 
science useful to man not included in the 
agreement. The fees of students, for the 
present at least, are to be credited to the 
two institutions in the proportion of 
their students in the subjects covered by 
the agreement at the time it was made. 
“Appropriations for any purpose 
must be approved by the institution that 
supplies the funds used; but by far the 
most important of all appropriations 
are those for salaries, and they depend 
on the appointment of the teaching staff 
for which a special procedure is pro- 
vided. All professors, associate and 
assistant professors, — that is, all the 
instructors of superior grade, all those 
who sit in the Faculty for the depart- 
ments to which the codperation extends, 
—can be appointed by the institution 
that pays their salaries only after consul- 
tation with the other. All these officers, 
now existing or hereafter appointed, are 
to have the titles and privileges of their 
rank in both institutions; and all their 
students registered at Technology, un- 
less they signify a contrary intent, are to 
be entitled to the rights and privileges of 
students in the professional schools of 
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the University, and deemed candidates 
for its degrees. The reason for using the 
phrase professional schools of the Uni- 
versity is that it is contrary to the gen- 
eral policy of both institutions to permit 
professional students to play on inter- 
collegiate athletic teams. By the ar- 
rangement thus made, the higher instruc- 
tors in the subjects mentioned are pro- 
fessors both of Harvard and Technology, 
and the students in those subjects will, 
normally, be students in both, receive 
degrees from both, and become gradu- 
ates of both. 

“The conduct of the instruction cov- 
ered by the agreement is entrusted to the 
President of the Institute — in whose 
selection the President of the University 
is to have a consultative voice — and to 
the Faculty of the Institute, consisting 
of all the joint. professors and all others 
teaching at Technology subjects not 
included in the codperation. This Fac- 
ulty is to regulate, according to the direc- 
tions given to it by the respective cor- 
porations, the courses of instruction 
leading to their separate degrees; and 
conceivably the two institutions might 
prescribe different requirements, al- 
though no such divergence is con- 
templated. 

“Finally, to avoid possible legal 
doubts of the power to make such a 
contract, a provision is inserted for 
termination by either party thereto. 
But it is needless to say that neither side 
would have entered into the agreement 
unless convinced that it would prove 
beneficial and lasting. 

“By this codperation both institutions 
gain. No discussion took place on the 
question which gains the most; nor 
would such a computation be profitable, 
for the leading motive on both sides was 
the benefit of the public, by serving bet- 
ter the cause of technical training and 
research. Waste of resources and of 


effort by needless rivalry of institutions 
of higher education, sometimes in cases 
where both are supported by public 
funds drawn from the same taxpayers, 
and are under the control of the same 
State, has been a lamentable evil in our 
country. That Harvard and Technology 
should have found the path to codpera- 
tion will not only result in a stronger 
engineering school than either could 
maintain alone, but may well encourage 
men elsewhere who feel that all educa- 
tional agencies are but means to a public 
end, and that their institutional ambi- 
tions ought to be subordinated to ends 
they serve. The growth of such a senti- 
ment, which has marked these negotia- 
tions and the public discussion that has 
followed, has rendered possible the agree- 
ment we have made. 

“The first interest of both institutions, 
as well as of the community at large, is 
that the arrangement made should work 
efficiently and without friction, and the 
organization devised seems well adapted 
to the object. While a dual control in 
some form is an obvious necessity of the 
case, it is important that the direct 
administration should be unified as 
much as possible, and responsible for the 
whole work carried on. For this purpose 
a single officer, the President of the Insti- 
tute, is made the executive head for the 
combined instruction. He must consult 
both corporations about the appoint- 
ment of all important instructors in the 
common departments, and must report 
annually to both. In short, he must 
show his hand to both, is responsible to 
both, must work in harmony with both, 
must have the confidence of both, and 
will lay out the whole plan for both. 
Moreover, the President of the Univer- 
sity takes a consultative part in his 
selection. This has two merits from the 
point of view of smooth administration, 
for it makes doubly sure that a satis- 
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factory selection will be made, and it 
goes far to bind the President of Harvard 
to support him. Confidence in the great 
ability of the present head of the Insti- 
tute counted for much in the formation 
of the agreement. 

“Then, again, there is a manifest 
advantage in having a single faculty 
administering all the instruction at the 
Institute. Much of what is not com- 
prised directly in the subjects of codper- 
ation is, like mathematics, physics and 
chemistry, closely related to them; and 
to have a separate faculty consisting of 
the joint professors, distinct from the 
faculty that regulates certain prelimin- 
ary studies, would clearly disturb the 
unity of work, and would also tend to 
draw a sharp line between the teachers 
who are Harvard professors and those 
who are not. So far as possible such a 
line is avoided. All the professors giving 
instruction in the common subjects 
enjoy the rights and privileges of profes- 
sors in both institutions; they are to be 
paid through one disbursing agent and, 
except so far as they hold named profes- 
sorships, they may in time be unaware 
of the source of their salaries. All their 
pupils also, unless signifying a contrary 
intention, are students in both. In 
short, the direct administration of the 
whole school is unified, and the interests 
of the two institutions in the teaching of 
engineering and mining are made iden- 
tical. 

“Something must be said about the 
Harvard conception of a school of engi- 
neering particularly adapted to college 
graduates, and the danger of its disap- 
pearance in the codperation. No doubt 
our Graduate Schools of Applied Science 
were based on the belief that graduates 
of colleges, who have mastered their 
mathematics, physics, and chemistry, 
require a somewhat different course from 
boys who study engineering immediately 


after leaving the high school. But it 
must be observed that college graduates 
at the Institute of Technology have in- 
creased rapidly of late years, now out- 
numbering those in our School. The 
Institute is as anxious as we are to en- 
courage them, and give them the educa- 
tion best suited to their capacity. The 
number of such graduates after the codp- 
eration will certainly be large enough to 
be dealt with as a group, if that is wise, 
and it would not require much change in 
the four-year program of the Insti- 
tute to adapt the third and fourth years, 
or a part of the courses therein, more 
completely to men who have been 
through a college. This matter may be 
safely left in the hands of the Faculty, 
where our professors will exert an influ- 
ence in proportion to the weight of their 
opinions.” 


VARIA. 


¥ Stories of Prof.S. M. Macvane. Prof. 
E. H. Hall wrote in the Boston Herald 
of Jan. 29: ‘The lovable traits of the 
late Prof. Macvane, ‘Mac’ as he was 
fondly called by his colleagues, have 
been dwelt upon in letters recently 
printed in your columns; but these let- 
ters have not revealed the full piquancy 
of his personality, which abounded in 
contrarieties. One letter said that he had 
the reputation of never having missed, 
or omitted, a lecture in thirty-six years, 
and it is very likely that he deserved 
this report; but he had also, and had 
fairly earned, the reputation of never do- 
ing anything till he had to do it. In fac- 
ulty debates he was apt to bring forth 
his opinion, always worth hearing and 
always listened to, just before or just 
after the vote on the question at issue 
was taken. The most unsystematic 
man teaching at Harvard, perhaps, he 
nevertheless was the one who thirty-odd 
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years ago, when the free choice of elec- 
tives by students had made intolerable 
confusion as to hours for lectures, in- 
vented the arrangement of hour-groups 
which has stood unaltered in principle 
to this day. He was gentle in speech and 
manner and genuinely amiable; but 
when the university library undertook 
to enforce promptness in the return 
of books by imposing fines upon delin- 
quent professors, he threatened to sue 
the university if these fines were taken 
out of his salary, and this put an end 
to the practice. Though a broad-minded 
and just man, he was a stiff Britisher. 
Shortly after the South African war I 
said to him one day, ‘Mac, I believe 
you think that England never did any- 
thing wrong in her foreign policy.’ ‘ Well,’ 
he replied, ‘I don’t think she has done 
anything much out of the way for a long 
time.’ ‘What about the Boer Repub- 
lies?’ I asked. ‘That wasn’t a foreign 
question,’ he said, ‘that was a domestic 
question.’ And I argued no further.” 


AT 82. 


{Edward Reynolds Andrews, ’53, passed his 
82d birthday on Dec. 22 last. One of his Oc- 
togenarian classmates, who, with him, was 
taught to write nonsense-verses at the Boston 
Latin School, sent him these on that occasion.] 
O! Pilgrim Father! when thou cam’st 

ashore 

In these bleak parts, December twenty- 

second, 
Or, like enough, a dozen days before, 

For so the old-time kalendars were 

reckoned, 


How did you find it with the natives 
here? 
Did they all bid you to their Xmas 
dinner, 
And seat you, with your thermos-bottle 
near, 
By some tan-bark pappoose of a be- 
ginner? 
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Or did they take you to the wrestling- 
match, — 
The Pock-i-nocketts ’gainst the 
Empty-pocketts, — 
Whole tribes contending, eager for the 
scratch, 
All vampired by the lordly Nip-and- 
tucketts! 


Or was it to some Kick-a-poodle lodge 

They took their little guest, with won- 
der bursting, 

And there, from soup-pot steaming with 
hodge-podge, 

Spooned out a broth for which he was 
not thirsting! 


And, all the while, was Mrs. Hemans 
there, — 
Her coal-hod bonnet resting on the 
table? 
And was she tossing branches in the air, 
With breaking, waves, dashed high 
as she was able? 


That “stern and rock-bound coast” we 
ne’er may see! 
E’en Plymouth Rock was toted ’round 


the Country! 
The shaft at Provincetown is quite at 
sea! 
But Captain Miles keeps vigil like 
a sentry! 


Here’s to our Pilgrim Father! Eighty- 
two! 
Here’s to his birthday harpist — Mrs. 
Hemans! 
Their lines have fallen in pleasant 
places! true! 
Though her coast-line is not just like 
the seaman’s! 


q Albert Matthews, ’82, sends the fol- 
lowing items. The first appeared in the 
Boston News Letter of July 2, 1711: 
“Capt. Gore in the Harvard College 
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was chased on Shore at Antigua by an- 
other Privateer.” This is certainly an 
early, and possibly the earliest, instance 
of such a name applied to a vessel. John 
Gore, the captain in question, was born 
June 22, 1683; graduated in 1702; re- 
mained at College as a Resident Bach- 
elor or Resident Master until 1708; for 
three years held the Sprague scholar- 
ship; was “Scholar of the House” in 
1702, 1705, 1706, and 1708; was chosen 
Librarian in 1706, and in 1707 received 
thirty shillings “for his Extraordinary 
Service in regulating the Library;” then 
entered a sea-faring life; and died of the 
small-pox in 1720. On May 30, 1721, his 
library was sold at auction. In 1720 the 
Rev. William Cooper printed “A Ser- 
mon Concerning The laying the Deaths 
of others to heart. Occasion’d by the 
lamented Death of that Ingenious & 
Religious Gentleman John Gore. M.A. 
of Harvard College in Cambridge N.E. 
Who died of the Small-Pox, Nov. 7. 
1720.” After the fashion of funeral ser- 
mons of those days, this particular ser- 
mon contains no information about John 
Gore; but to it was added an appendix 
by the Rev. Benjamin Colman “Con- 
taining something of Mr. Gore’s just 
Character.” 


(1800, July 15, Massachusetis Mercury, 
p. 1/1.) 
HARVARD COLLEGE, Cambridge, 
July 4, 1800. 


igen Corporation and Overseers of 

Harvard College, having heard com- 
plaints, that many Gentlemen, who have 
been considered, time immemorial, as 
entitled to dine in the College-Hall on 
Commencement days, have been pre- 
vented for want of room, have requested 
the President to give notice, that it is 
desired that the antient custom respect- 
ing the Persons who are expected to dine 
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in the Hall, should be reverted to; and 
that Gentlemen in the Civil and Judicial 
Departments, Strangers of Distinction, 
Ministers of the Gospel, and Masters of 
Arts, together with such Persons as may 
receive particular invitations, be desired 
to consider themselves Guests, as here- 
tofore, The Corporation and Overseers 
wish that their invitations could be 
more extensive; but as the Room will not 
permit it, they presume that no Gentle- 
man will take umbrage at this advertise- 


ment. 
In the 
name and 
behalf of 

JOSEPH WILLARD, President { the Cor- 
poration 
and Over- 
seers, 


HARVARD IN 1680. 


Harvard College in the year 1680 is 
thus pictured in “The Journal of Jasper 
Danckaerts”’ (Scribners), whose author 
walked there with his companion Sluy- 
ter: ““We reached Cambridge about 8 
o'clock. It is not a large village and the 
houses stand very much apart. The Col- 
lege building is the most conspicuous 
among them. We went to it, expecting 
to see something unusual, as it is the only 
college or would-be academy of the Pro- 
testants inall America, but we found our- 
selves mistaken. In approaching the 
house we neither heard nor saw anything 
mentionable; but, going to the other side 
of the building, we heard noise enough 
in an upper room to lead my comrade to 
say, ‘I believe they are engaged in dis- 
putation.’ Weentered and went upstairs, 
when a person met us and requested us 
to walk in, which we did. We found 
there eight or ten young fellows sitting 
around smoking tobacco, with the smoke 
of which the room was so full that you 
could hardly see, and the whole house 
smelled so strong of it that when I was 
going upstairsI said ‘It certainly must be 
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also a tavern.’ We excused ourselves, 
that we could speak English only a little, 
but understood Dutch or French well, 
which they did not. However, we spoke 
as well as we could. We inquired how 
many professors there were, and they re- 
plied not one; that there was not money 
enough to support one. We asked how 
many students there were. They said at 
first thirty, and then came down to 
twenty. I afterward understood there 
are probably not ten. They knew hardly 
a word of Latin, not one of them, so my 
comrade could not converse with them. 
They took us to the library where there 
was nothing particular. We looked 
over ita little. They presented us with 
a glass of wine. This is all we ascertained 
there.” 

q Praise from Sir Hubert. Important 
testimony as to the democracy of Har- 
vard college has been brought forward 
in the election of A. L. Jackson, a colored 
man, as class-day orator by the men of 
1914. This is not the first time that a 
senior class at Cambridge has done this 
thing, for in 1903 Roscoe Conkling 
Bruce, a Negro student, was elected to 
this office. The present action is more 
worthy of notice and commendation, 
however, because during the 11 years 
which have elasped since that time race 
prejudice has intensified rather than 
diminished. It is also to the credit of a 
race that the ablest orator of the class 
happens to be a student with a black 
skin. We may assume that he deserves 
the honor and that merit has been recog- 
nized at Harvard. — Springfield Repub- 
lican. 

¥ Some One Wanted. About now, we 
need a good muck-raker, one who 
knows. Not an Owen Johnson, with 
facts picked up in a twenty-minute se- 
ance at Billings & Stover’s, nor Mr. 
Stearns with data accumulated during a 
solitary incarceration in an attic above 
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the Yard. What is needed is a man who 
has really been on the inside and has 
used the opportunity in sane observa- 
tion and thought. If that man would 
write a Somebody-or-other at Harvard, 
it would do a world of good. For he 
could not only hold up to ridicule some 
ef our absurd prejudices and tommyrot- 
isms, but also give a doubting public an 
idea of a few of the real virtues that per- 
sist here — and possibly nowhere else. 
— Harvard Lampoon. 


MARY COES. 
Dean of Radcliffe College. 
In Memoriam. 


Not music, nor the bounding heart of 
praise, 
Nor stone in monumental sculpture 
wrought, 
Nor poetry, could crown your length of 
days; 
Though sad devotion all her tongues 
had taught. 


For music is deep passion’s messenger, 
And you above all passion lived and 
died. 
And speech of lip and stone but fame 
confer, 
And you from thought of fame were 
purified. 


We greet you, woman of great silences 
With but a silence teeming as your 
own: 
Yours was the fall of midnight fruit- 
ages, 
Yours the hushed harvest by the 
noonday grown. 


He who would dare a tribute here to 
bring, 
Must glean his nights and days for 


offering. 
Elizabeth Marsh. 
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¥ Merely a Suggestion. There is the 
Press Club. (At least we suppose there 
is, tho it has n’t been making any par- 
ticular fuss lately.) Also there is the 
Legal Bureau, ready to get divorces for 
students who have made mistakes. Why 
not a university weather bureau, less 
prosaic than mere professional ones, to, 
issue bulletins something like this: 
““Monday, galoshes, followed by high 
rubber boots. Tuesday, rowboats. 
Wednesday, look out for Spring Poems.” 
The Student Council must feel a certain 
gentle regret at having created nothing 
recently. Really a college weather bu- 
reau would be an admirable thing. — 
Harvard Lampoon. 


{| Home News from Abroad. The danc- 


Abbreviations. 


[March, 


ing dictator to Boston’s exclusive so- 
ciety circles has evolved the plan of em- 
ploying needy Harvard students to act 
as professional escorts and dancing 
partners at fashionable hops, where 
there has lately been a remarkable 
dearth of male dancers. — Chicago Ex- 
aminer. 

4] Notices. Musical Clubs — Trials 
tonight. Sentence and punishment next 
week. Medical Club — Vivisection meet- 
ing tonight in mem. Come dressed to 
kill. Rifle Club — Be prepared to pick 
pockets tonight. Poker Club — Calling 
tonight. Chips supplied. Barbers’ Frat. 
— Big curling contest tonight if the ice 
holds. Cockney Club — Get measured at 
Brine’s for H’s. — Harvard Lampoon. 





CORRECTIONS. 


Vol. XXII, p. 334, col. 2, 1. 22. For Gore read Gove. 
p- 346, col. 1, 1. 20 from bottom. For Mann read Mason. 








p. 364, col. 2, 1. 15 from bottom. For [1899] read 1899. 





ABBREVIATIONS. 


So far as possible, the abbreviations used correspond to those of the Quinquennial Catalogue: 
viz., Bachelors of Arts are indicated by the date of graduation only; a is for Bachelors of Agri- 
cultural Science; d for Doctors of Dental Medicine; efor Metallurgical, Mining and Civil Engineers; 
h for Holders of Honorary Degrees; / for Bachelors of Laws; m for Doctors of Medicine; p for Mas- 
tersof Arts, Masters of Science, Doctors of Philosophy, and Doctorsof Science, graduated in course; 
s for Bachelors of Science; t for Bachelors of Divinity, and Alumni of the Divinity School; » for 
Doctors of Veterinary Medicine. 

Non-graduates are denoted by their Class number inclosed in brackets, if of the Academic 
Department; and by the abbreviations, Sc. Sch., Div. Sch., L.S., etc., for non-graduate members 
of the Scientific, Divinity, Law, etc., Schools. 

The name of the state is omitted in the case of towns in Massachusetts. 





